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CHAP.  I. 

THIS  chapter  contains  thirteen  years  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  to  the  nineteenth  inclufively. 

Sect.  I.  The  very  Jhort  Reigns  of  Xerxes  II.  and 
Sogdianus.  They  are  fucceeded  by  Darius  Nothus. 
ID  puts  a  Jlop  to  the  Infurrettion  of  Egypt,  and  that 
of  Media.  He  bejiows  on  Cyrus,  his  youngejt  Son, 
the  Jupreme  Command  of  all  AJia  Minor. 

»  A  RTAXERXES  died  about  the  beginning  of  the 
jLJl  forty-ninth  year  of  his  reign.  Xerxes,  who 
fucceeded  him,  was  the  only  fon  which  the  queen  his 
wife  brought  him:  but  he  had  feventeen  others  by  his 
concubines,  among  whom  was  Sogdianus,  (who  is  call¬ 
ed  Secondianus  by  Ctefias)  Ochus  and  Arfites.  b  Sog¬ 
dianus,  in  concert  with  Pharnacias,  one  of  Xerxes’s  eu¬ 
nuchs,  came  infidioufly,  one  teftival  day,  to  the  new 
king,  who,  after  drinking  too  immoderately,  was  retir¬ 
ed  to  his  chamber,  in  order  to  give  the  fumes  of  the 
wine  he  had  drank  time  to  evaporate;  where  he  killed 
him  without  any  difficulty,  after  he  had  reigned  bur 
forty-five  days;  and  was  declared  king  in  his  Head. 

*  A,  M.3579.  Ant.  J.  C.  425.  Ctef.  c.  xlvii — li.  Died.  1.  xii.  p.  i 15. 
b  A,  M.  3580-  Ant.  J.  C.  424. 
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He  was  fcarce  on  the  throne,  but  he  put  to  death 
Bagorazus,  the  mod  faithful  ot  all  his  father’s  eunuchs. 
It  was  he  who  had  been  appointed  to  fuperintend  the 
interment  of  Artaxerxes,  and  of  the  queen,  Xerxes’s 
mother,  who  died  the  fame  day  with  her  royal  confort. 
After  having  dcpofited  the  two  bodies  in  the  maufo- 
ieum  where  the  kings  of  Perlia  were  interred,  he 
found,  at  his  return,  Sogdianus  on  the  throne,  who  did 
not  receive  him  favourably,  upon  account  ot  fome  dif¬ 
ference  with  him  in  the  lifetime  ot  his  father.  But 
the  hew  king  did  not  flop  here:  not  long  after  he  took 
an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  him,  on  fome  trifling 
circumflance  relating  to  the  obfequies  of  his  father, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  jtoned. 

By  thefe  two  murders,  thatof  his  brother  Xerxes  and 
of  Bagorazus,  he  became  the  horror  ot  the  army  and 
'nobility,  fo  that  he  did  not  think  himfelf  fate  on  a 
throne,  to  which  he  had  forced  his  way  by  fuch  hor¬ 
rid  murders.  He  fufpeBed  that  his  brothers  harbour¬ 
ed  the  like  defign  ;  and  Oclius,  to  whom  his  father  had 
left  the  government  ot  Hyrcania,  was  the  chief  objeft 
ot  his  fufpicion.  Accordingly  he  fent  for  him,  with 
the  intention  of  getting  him  murdered  as  foon  as  he 
arrived.  However  Ochus,  who  faw  through  his  de- 
fign,  delayed  coming  upon  various  pretences;  which 
he  continued  till  he  advanced  at  the  head  ot  a  flrong 
army,  which  he  openly  declared  he  would  employ  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Xerxes.  This  de¬ 
claration  brought  over  to  him  a  great  number  of  the 
nobility,  and  feveral  governors  of  the  provinces,  they 
being  juflly  diffatisfied  at  Sogdianus’s  cruelty  and  ill 
conduct.  They  put  the  tiara  on  Ochus’s  head,  and 
proclaimed  him  king.  Sogdianus  feeing  himfelf  aban¬ 
doned  in  this  manner,  was  as  mean  and  cowardly  in 
the  flight  defence  lie  made  to  maintain  his  crown,  as 
be  bad  before  been  unjult  and  barbarous  in  ufurping  it. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  ot  bis  belt  friends,  and  the  wifeff 
perfons  who  Hill  adhered  to  him,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  his  brother,  who  getting  him  into  his  hands,  cauf- 
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ed  him  to  be  thrown  into  afhes,  where  he  died  a  cruel 
death.  c  This  was  a  kind  of  punifhment  peculiar  to  the 
Perfians,  and  exereifed  only  on  great  criminals.  One 
of  the  large  11  towers  was  filled  to  a  certain  height  with 
allies.  The  criminal  was  then  thrown  headlong  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  into  them;  after  which  the  allies 
were,  by  a  wheel,  turned  perpetually  round  him,  till  he 
was  fuffocated.  Thus  this  wicked  prince  loll  his  lite 
and  empire,  which  he  enjoyed  fix  months  and  filteen 
days. 

d  Oclius,  by  the  death  of  Sogdianus,  now  faw  him- 
fell  polfefled  of  the  empire.  As  loon  as  he  was  well  fet¬ 
tled  in  it,  he  changed  his  name  from  Ochus  to  that  of 
Darius.  To  diltinguifh  him,  hiltorians  add  the  epithet 
fignifying  ballard.  He  reigned  nineteen  yTears. 

Arlites,  feeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  fup- 
planted  Xerxes,  and  had  himfelf  been  dethroned  by 
Ochus,  meditated  to  ferve  the  latter  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  Though  he  was  his  brother  by  the  father's  as  well 
as  the  mother’s  fide,  he  openly  revolted  againll  him, 
and  was  affilled  in  it  by  Artyphius,  fon  of  Megabyzus. 
Ochus,  whom  hereafter  we  fhall  always  call  Darius,  fent 
Artafyrus,  one  of  his  generals,  againll  Artyphius;  and 
himfelf,  at  the  head  of  another  army,  marched  againll 
Arlites.  Artyphius,  with  the  Grecian  troops  in  his  pay, 
defeated  twice  the  general  fent  againll  him.  But,  en¬ 
gaging  a  third  time,  the  Greeks  were  corrupted,  and  he 
himfelf  was  beat,  and  forced  to  furrender,  upon  his  be¬ 
ing  flattered  with  hopes  that  a  pardon  would  be  granted 
him.  The  king  would  have  had  him  put  to  death,  but 
was  diverted  from  that  refolution  by  queen  Paryfatis, 
Darius’s  filler  and  queen.  She  alfo  was  the  daughter  of 
Artaxerxes,  but  not  by  the  fame  mother  as  Darius :  fhe 
was  an  intriguing  artful  woman,  and  the  king  herhuf- 
band  was  governed  by  her  on  moll  occalions.  The 
counfel  fhe  now  gave  was  perfidious  to  the  lafl  degree. 

£  Val.  Max.  1  ix.  c.  2.  2  Maccab.  c.  xiii.  I.  iii, 

*  A.  M.  3581.  Ant.  J,  C.  423. 
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She  advifed  him  to  exercife  his  clemency  towards  Ar- 
typhius,  and  fhow  him  kind  ufage,  in  order  that  his 
brother  might  hope,  when  he  heard  of  his  treating  a 
rebellious  fervant  with  fo  much  generality,  that  he  him- 
feli  fhould  meet,  at  leaf!,  with  as  mild  treatment,  and 
thereby  be  prompted  to  lay  down  his  arms.  She  added, 
that  when  once  he  fhould  have  feized  that  prince,  he 
might  difpofe  of  him  and  Artyphius  as  he  pleafed. 
Darius  followed  her  counfel,  which  proved  fuccefsful. 
Arfites  being  informed  of  the  gentle  ufage  which  Ar¬ 
typhius  met  with,  concluded  that,  as  he  was  the  king's 
brother,  he  fhould  confequently  meet  with  Hill  more 
indulgent  treatment;  and  with  this  hope  he  concluded 
a  treaty,  and  furrendered  himfelf.  Darius  was  very 
much  inclined  to  fave  his  life :  but  Paryfatis,  by  incul¬ 
cating  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  punifh  this  rebel  to  fe- 
cure  himfelf,  at  laid  prevailed  with  him  to  put  his  bro¬ 
ther  to  death,  and  accordingly  he  was  fuffocated  in  allies 
with  Artyphius.  HoVever,  Darius  had  a  violent  drug¬ 
gie  with  himfplf,  betore  he  could  give  orders  for  this 
facrifice ;  having  a  very  tender  affeCtion  for  his  brother. 
He  afterwards  put  fome  other  perfons  to  death,  which 
executions  did  not  procure  him  the  tranquillity  he  had 
expended  from  them ;  for  his  reign  was  afterward  dif- 
turbed  with  fuch  violent  commotions,  that  he  enjoyed 
but  little  repofe. 

c  One  of  the  mod  dangerous  commotions  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  rebellion  ot  Piluthnes,  who,  being  go¬ 
vernor  of  Lydia,  wanted  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to 
the  Perfian  empire,  and  make  himfelf  king  in  Ins  pro¬ 
vince.  What  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  fucceed- 
ing  in  this  attempt,  was  his  having  raifed  a  confiderable 
body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lycon 
the  Athenian.  Darius  fent  Tiffaphernes  again!!  this 
rebel,  and  gave  him,  with  a  confiderable  army,  the  com- 
million  of  governor  of  Lydia,  of  which  he  was  to  dif- 
polfefs  Pifuthnes.  Tiffaphernes,  who  was  an  artful 
man,  and  capable  of  a£hng  in  all  characters,  found 
e  A.  M.  3590.  Ant.  J.  C.  414.  Ctef.  c.  li. 
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means  of  tampering  with  the  Greeks  under  Plfuthnes; 
and,  by  dint  of  prefents  and  promifes,  brought  over  the 
troops  with  their  general  to  his  party.  Pifuthnes,  who, 
by  this  defertion,  was  unable  to  carry  on  his  defigns, 
furrendered,  upon  his  being  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  his  pardon ;  but  the  in  ft  ant  he  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  he  was  fentenced  to  be  fuffocated  in  alhcs, 
and  accordingly  met  with  the  fame  fate  as  the  reft  of 
the  rebels.  But  his  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  all  trou¬ 
bles  ;  f  for  Amorges  his  fon,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
army,  ftill  oppofed  Tilfaphernes ;  and  lor  two  years  laid 
wafte  the  maritime  provinces  of  Alia  Minor,  till  he  at 
laft  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  ol  Peloponnefus,  in  Iafus, 
a  city  of  Ionia,  and  delivered  up  by  the  inhabitants  to 
Tilfaphernes,  who  put  him  to  death. 

8  Darius  was  involved  in  frefh  troubles  by  one  of  his 
eunuchs.  This  kind  of  officers  had,  for  many  years, 
ingrolfed  all  power,  in  the  court  of  Perfia;  and  we  ffiall 
find  by  the  fequel  of  this  hi  ft  or  y,  that  they  always  go¬ 
verned  abfoiutely  in  it.  h  We  may  know  their  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  danger  to  which  they  expofe  princes,  by 
the  picture  which  Diocletian,  after  he  had  refigned  the 
empire,  and  reduced  himfelf  to  a  private  ftation  of  life, 
drew  of  freemen,  who  had  gained  the  like  afcendant 
over  the  Roman  emperors.  “  Four  or  five  perfons,” 
fays  he,  “  who  are  clofely  united,  and  refolufely  deter¬ 
mined  to  impofe  on  a  prince,  may  do  it  very  eafily. 
They  never  fliow  things  to  him  but  in  fuch  a  light  as 
they  are  fure  will  pleafe.  They  conceal  whatever 
would  contribute  to  enlighten  him:  and  as  they  only 
beliege  him  continually,  he  cannot  be  informed  of  any 
thing  but  through  their  canal,  and  does  nothing  but 
what  they  think  fit  to  fuggeft  to  him.  Hence  it  is,  that 
he  beftows  employments  on  tliofe  he  ought  to  exclude 
from  them;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  removes  from 
offices  fuch  perfons  as  are  moll  worthy  of  filling  them. 


f  Thucyd.  i.  viii.  p.  554—567,  568.  s  Ctef.  c.  lii. 

11  Vopif.  ia  vit,  Aurelian,  Imper. 
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In  a  word,  the  bell  prince  is  often  fold  bv  thefe  men, 
though  he  be  ever  fo  vigilant,  and  even  l'ufpicious  of 
them.”  Quid  multa?  Ut  Diocletianus  ir  e  dicebat, 
bonus ,  cautus,  optimus  venaitur  imperator. 

In  this  manner  was  Darius's  court  governed.  Three 
euruicns  had  ufurped  all  power  in  it;  *  an  infallible 
mark  that  a  government  is  bad,  and  the  prince  of  lithe 
merit.  But  one  of  thofe  three  eunuchs,  whofe  name 
was  Artoxares,  prelided  over,  and  governed  the  reft. 
He  had  found  Darius's  weak  fide,  by  which  he  m fi¬ 
ll  uated  himfelt  into  his  confidence.  He  had  ftudied 
all  his  paffions,  to  know  how  to  indulge  them,  and 
govern  his  prince  by  their  means.  He  plunged  him 
continually  in  pleafures  and  amufements,  to  engrols 
his  whole  authority  to  himfelf.  In  fine,  under  the 
name  and  proteflion  of  queen  Paryfatis,  to  whofe  will 
and  pleafurehe  was  the  moll  devoted  of  flaves,  he  dif- 
pofed  of  ail  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  nothing  was 
tran  faffed  but  by  his  orders.  Intoxicated  by  the  fu- 
preme  authority  which  the  favour  of  his  fovereign 
gave  him,  he  refolved  to  make  himfelf  king,  inltead  of 
being  prime  miniller;  and  accordingly  formed  a  de- 
fign  to  get  Darius  out  of  the  way,  and  afterwards  af- 
cend  the  throne.  However,  his  plot  being  difeover- 
ed,  he  was  feized  and  delivered  up  to  Paryfatis,  who 
put  him  to  a  moll  ignominious  and  cruel  death. 

1  But  the  greatefi:  misfortune  which  happened  in 
Darius’s  reign  was  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  This 
terrible  blow  fell  out  the  fame  year  with  Pifuthnes’s  re¬ 
bellion.  But  Darius  could  not  reduce  Egypt  as  he  had 
done  that  rebel.  k  The  Egyptians,  weary  of  the  Perfian 
government,  flocked  from  all  parts  to  Amyrtzeus  of 
Sais,  who  at  1  aft  was  come  out  of  the  fens  where  he  had 
defended  himfelf  from  the  fupprelfion  of  the  revolt  of 
Inarus.  The  Perfians  w’ere  driven  out,  and  Amyrtaeus 
proclaimed  king  of  Egypt,  where  he  reigned  fix  years. 

■  Eufeb.  in  Chron.  k  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  72,  73. 

*  Sets  preedpuum  ejfe  indicium  non  magni  principis ,  megnos  libcitos.  Pnv, 
ad  Trajan. 
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After  having  effablifhed  himfelf  fecurely  on  the 
throne,  and  entirely  expelled  thePerfians  out  of  Egypt, 
he  prepared  to  purfue  them  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  and 
had  already  concerted  meafures  with  the  Arabians,  to 
attack  them  in  that  country.  News  of  this  being 
brought  the  king  of  Perfia,  he  recalled  the  fleet  which 
he  had  promifed  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  employ  it  in 
the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 

Whilft  Darias  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  the  Medes  rebelled;  however  they  were 
defeated  and  reduced  to  their  allegiance  by  force  of 
arms.  To  punifh  them  for  this  revolt,  their  yoke  (till 
then  eafy  enough)  was  made  heavier :  a  fate  that  re¬ 
bellious  fubj efts  always  experience,  when  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  ofF,  gains  the 
upper  hand. 

1  Darius’s  arms  feem  to  have  had  the  like  fuccefs 
againft  the  Egyptians.  Amyrtaeus  dying  after  he  had 
reigned  fix  years  (he  poflibly  was  killed  in  a  battle) 
Herodotus  obferves,  it  was  by  the  affiflance  of  the 
Perfians  that  Paufiris,  his  foil,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
throne.  To  effeff  this,  they  muff  either  have  been 
matters  of  Egypt,  or  their  party  the  ftrongeft  in  that 
kingdom. 

“After  having  crufhed  the  rebels  in  Media,  and  re- 
ftored  the  affairs  of  Egypt  to  their  former  fituation, 
Darius  gave  Cyrus,  the  youngeft  of  his  fons,  the  fu- 
preme  command  of  all  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor  ; 
an  important  commiflion,  by  which  he  commanded  all 
the  provincial  governors  in  that  part  of  the  empire. 

I  thought  it  necefTary  to  anticipate  times,  and  draw 
together  the  faffs  which  relate  to  the  kings  of  Perfia  ; 
to  prevent  my  being  often  obliged  to  interrupt  the 
hiflory  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  1  now  return. 

1  Herod.  1.  iii,  c.  15.  m  A.  M.  3597.  Ant.  J.  C.  407. 
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Sect;  II.  The  Athenians  make  themfelves  Majlers  of 
the  IJland  of  Cythera.  Expeditions  of  Brafidas  into 
Thrace.  He  takes  Amphipolis.  Thucydides,  the 
Hijiorian,  is  b'amjhed.  A  Battle  is  fought  near  He¬ 
lium,  where  the  Athenians  are  defeated. 

THE  EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

THE  three  or  four  campaigns,  which  followed  the 
reduftion  of  the  fmall  illand  of  Sphafileria,  were 
diftinguifhed  by  very  confiderable  events. 

"The  Athenians  under  Nicas  took  the  little  ifland 
of  Cythera,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Lacedaemonia,  near 
cape  Malea,  and  from  thence  they  infeited  the  whole 
country. 

"Brafidas,  on  the  other  fide,  marched  towards  Thrace. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  by  more  than  one 
motive  to  undertake  this  expedition  ;  imagining  they 
fhculd  oblige  the  Athenians,  who  had  fallen  upon  them 
in  their  country,  to  divide  their  forces.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  it  invited  them  thither,  and  offered  to  pay  the 
army.  In  fine,  they  were  extremely  g’ad  to  embrace 
that  opportunity  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  Helots,  whom 
they  expected  to  rife  in  rebellion,  from  the  taking  of 
Pylus.  They  had  already  made  away  with  two  thou- 
fand  of  them  in  a  moft  horrid  manner.  Upon  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  rewarding  merit  even  in  flaves,  but, 
in  reality,  to  get  rid  of  a  body  of  men,  whofe  courage 
they  dreaded,  they  caufed  proclamation  to  be  made, 
that  fuch  of  the  Helots  as  had  done  the  greateft  fer- 
vice  to  the  fiate,  in  the  laft  campaigns,  fhould  enter 
their  names  in  the  public  regiffers,  in  order  for  their 
being  made  free.  Accordingly  two  thoufand  gave  in 
their  names.  They  were  carried  in  procefiion  through 
the  temples,  with  chaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  as 
if  they  were  really  to  be  fet  at  liberty.  After  this  ce¬ 
remony  they  all  difappeared,  and  were  never  heard  of 
more.  We  have  here  an  initance  in  what  manner  an 

n  A.  M.  358c.  Ant.  J.  C.  424.  Tbucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  286. 

0  Ibid.  p.  304,  31 1.  Dic'd.  I.  xii  p.117,118. 
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umbrageous  policy  and  power,  when  filled  with  jea- 
loufy  and  diftruft,  excite  men  to  the  commiffion  of  the 
blackeft  crimes,  without  fcrupling  to  make  even  reli¬ 
gion  itfelf,  and  the  authority  of  the  gods,  fubfervient 
to  their  dark  defigns. 

They  therefore  fent  feven  hundred  Helots  with  Bra- 
fidas,  whom  they  had  appointed  to  head  this  enter- 
prife.  This  general  brought  over  fevcral  cities  either 
by  force  or  intelligence,  and  ilill  more  by  his  wifdom 
and  moderation.  The  chief  of  thefe  were  Acanthus 
and  Stagyra,  which  were  two  colonies  from  Andros. 
p  He  alfo  marched  afterwards  towards  Amphipolis,  an 
Athenian  colony,  on  the  river  Strymon.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  immediately  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  *  Thu¬ 
cydides  the  Athenian  general,  who  was  then  in  Thafus, 
a  little  ifiand  of  the  yEgrean  fea,  half  a  day’s  journey 
from  Amphipolis.  He  inffantly  fet  fail  with  feven 
ihips  that  were  near  him,  to  fecure  the  place  before 
Brafidas  could  feize  it;  or,  atworft,  to  get  into  Eion, 
which  lay  very  near  Amphipolis.  Brafidas,  who  was 
afraid  of  Thucydides,  from  his  great  credit  in  all  that 
country,  where  he  was  pofieffed  of  fome  gold  mines, 
made  all  the  difpatch  imaginable  to  get  thither  before 
him  ;  and  offered  fuch  advantageous  conditions  to  the 
befieged,  who  did  not  expeft  fuccours  fo  foon,  that 
they  lurrendered.  Thucydides  arrived  the  fame  even¬ 
ing  at  Eion  ;  and  had  he  railed  to  come  that  day,  Bra- 
fidas  would  have  taken  poffeffion  of  it  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  by  dav  break.  Although  Thucydides  had  made 
all  imaginable  difpatch,  the  Athenians  however  charg¬ 
ed  him  with  being  the  caufe  of  the  taking  of  Amphi¬ 
polis,  and  accordingly  banifhed  him. 

The  Athenians  were  greatlv  afflifted  at  the  lofs  of 
that  city,  as  well  becaufe  they  drew  great  revenues  from 
it,  and  timber  to  build  their  fhips,  as  becaufe  it  was  a 
kind  of  gate  for  entering  Thrace.  They  were  afraid 
that  all  their  allies  in  that  neighbourhood  would  re¬ 
volt;  efpecially  as  Brafidas  difcovered  great  modera- 

f  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  320 — 324.  t 

*  The  fame  who  wrote  the  biftory  of  the  Peloponr.efian  wir. 
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tion  and  juftice,  and  continually  gave  out,  that  he  came 
with  no  other  view  but  to  free  the  country.  He  de¬ 
clared  to  the  feveral  nations  that,  at  his  leaving  Sparta, 
he  had  taken  an  oath,  in  prefence  of  themagilfrates,  to 
leave  all  thofe  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  who 
would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him;  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  moll  abandoned  of  men, 
fhould  he.  employ  oaths  to  enfnare  their  credulity. 
^’^For7J^aD?'ording  to  Brafidas,  “  a  fraud  cloaked  with 
a  Ipecious  pretence, reflects  infinitely  greater  difhonour 
on  perfons  in  high  flations,  than  open  violence;  be- 
caufe  the  latter  is  the  efieft  of  the  power  which  fortune 
has  put  into  our  hands;  and  the  former  is  founded 
wholly  on  perfidy,  which  is  the  peft  of  fociety.  Now 
I,  faid  he,  “  fhould  do  a  great  diflervice  to  my  coun- 
try,  betides  difhonouring  it  eternally,  if,  by  procuring 
it  feme  flight  advantages,  I  lhould  ruin  the  reputation 
it  enjoys,  of  being  juft  and  faithful  to  its  promifes  ; 
which  renders  it  much  morepowerful  than  all  its  forces 
united  together,  becaufe  it  acquires  it  the  efleem  and 
confidence  of  other  ftates.”  Upon  fuch  noble  and 
equitable  principles  as  thefe  Brafidas  always  formed 
his  conduff ;  believing,  that  the  ftrongefl  bulwark  of 
a  nation  is  jufhee,  moderation,  integrity,  and  the  firm 
perfuafion  which  their  neighbours  and  allies  entertain, 
that  they  are  not  fo  bafe  as  to  harbour  a  defign  to  ufurp 
their  dominions,  or  deprive  them  of  their  liberty.  By 
this  conduft  he  brought  over  a  great  number  of  the 
enemy’s  allies. 

he  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Demoflhe- 
r.es  and  Hippocrates,  had  entered  Bceotia,  expecting 
that  feveral  cities  would  join  them  the  moment  they 
fhould  appear.  The  Thebans  marched  out  to  meet 
them  near  Delium.  A  conliderable  engagement  en- 
fued,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  and  put  to 
flight.  r  Socrates  was  in  this  battle;  and  Laches,  who 
accompanied  that  greatjnan  m  it,  gives  the  following 
teflimony  of  him  in  Plato  ;  that  had  the  reft  of  the  army 

s  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  311  —  319 

•  Plat,  in  Lach.  p.  181.  iu  conviv.  p.  Plut.  in  Aleib.  p-  195. 
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behaved  as  gallantly  as  Socrates,  the  Athenians  would 
not  have  fuflained  fo  great  a  lofs  before  Delium.  He 
was  borne  away  by  the  crowds  who  fled,  and  was  on 
toot ;  Aicibiades.  who  was  on  horfeback,  when  he  faw 
him,  rode  up  to  him,  and  did  not  flir  from  him,  but 
defended  him  with  the  utmoft  bravery  from  the  ene¬ 
my  who  were  purfuing  him. 

After  the  battle,  the  viftorsbefieged  the  city.  Among 
other  engines  employed  by  them  to  batter  it,  they  ufed 
one  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  This  was  a  long 
piece  of  timber,  cut  into  two  parts,  and  afterwards  made 
hollow  and  joined  again,  fo  that  its  fhape  refembled 
veiy  much  that  of  a  flute.  At  one  of  the  ends  was  fixed 
a  long  iron  tube,  to  which  a  cauldron  hung;  fo  that 
by  blowing  a  iarge  pair  of  bellows  at  the  other  end  of 
the  piece  of  timber,  the  wind  being  carried  from  thence 
into  the  tube,  lighted  a  great  fire,  with  pitch  and  brim- 
flone,  that  lay  in  the  cauldron.  This  engine  being 
carried  on  carts  as  far  as  the  rampart,  to  that  part 
where  it  was  lined  with  flakes  and  fafcines,  threw  out 
fo  great  a  flame,  that  the  rampart  being  immediately 
abandoned  and  the  palifades  burnt,  the  city  was  eafily. 
taken. 

Sect.  III.  A  twelve  Month's  Truce  is  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  the  two  States.  Cleon  arid  Brajidas  die.  A 
Treaty  of  Peace  for  fifty  Years  concluded  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedcernonians. 

NINTH,  TENTH,  AND  ELEVENTH  YEARS  OF  THE 


WAR 


HE  Ioffes  and  advantages  on  both  Tides  were 


_L  pretty  equal ;  and  the  two  nations  began  to  grow 
weary  of  a  war,  which  put  them  to  great  expence,  and 
did  not  procure  them  any  real  advantage.  A  truce  for  a 
year  was  therefore  concluded  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians.  The  former  refolved  on  it,  in  or¬ 
der  to  check  the  progrefsof  Brafidas’s  conquefls ;  tofe- 

’  A.  M.  3581.  Ant.  J.  C.  423.  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  3*8—333  Diod. 
1.  xii.  p.  iso. 
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c  ure  their  cities  and  fortrefl’es,andafterwards  to  conclude 
a  general  peace,  in  cafe  they  judged  it  would  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them.  The  latter  were  induced  to  it,  in  or¬ 
der  that,  by  the  fweets  of  repofe,  peace  might  become 
defirable  to  their.enemy;  and  to  get  out  of  their  hands 
fuch  of  their  citizens  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  pri- 
foners  intheifland  of  Sphatteria;  and  which  they  could 
never  expeft  to  do,  if  Brafidas  extended  his  conquefls 
farther.  The  news  of  this  accommodation  fenfibly  af- 
fli&ecj  Brafidas,  as  it  flopped  him  in  the  midfl  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  and  difconcerted  all  his  proj  efts'.  He  could  not 
evenprevail  with  himfeli  to  abandon  the  city  of  Scione, 
which  he  had  taken  two  days  before,  but  without  know¬ 
ing  that  a  truce  was  concluded.  He  went  ftill  farther; 
and  did  not  fcruple  to  take  Mende,  a  little  city  not  far 
from  Scione,  that  furrendered  to  him  as  the  former  had 
done,  which  was  a  direft  violation  of  the  treaty  :  but 
Brafidas  pretended  he  had  other  infraftions  to  objeft  to 
the  Athenians. 

It  will  naturally  be  fuppofed,  that  they  were  far  from 
being  pleafed  with  this  conduft  of  Brafidas.  Cleon,  in 
all  public  aftemblies,  was  for  ever  inflaming  the  minds 
of  the  Athenians,  and  blowing  up  the  fire  of  war.  1  HrS 
great  fuccefs  in  the  expedition  of  Sphafteria  had  railed 
his  credit  infinitely  with- the  people :  he  now  was  grown 
infupportably  proud,  and  his  audacionfnefs  was  not  to 
be  reflraijned.  He  had  a  vehement,  impetuous,  and  fu¬ 
rious  kirid  of  eloquence,  which  prevailed  over' the 
minds  of  his  auditors,  not  fo  much  by  the  ffrength  of 
his  arguments  ashy  the  boldnefs  and  fire  of  his  ffyle  and 
utterance.  It  was  Cleon  who  fir  ft  fet  the  example  of 
bawling  in  aflemblies,  where  the  greateft  decorum  and 
moderation  had  till  then  been  obferved  ;  of  throwing 
his  robe  behind  him,  to  give  him  the  more  liberty  to 
difplay  his  arms;  of  ftriking  his  thigh  ;  and  of  running 
up  and  down  the  roftrawhilft  he  was  making  his  fpeech. 
In  a  word,  he  firft  introduced  among  the  orators,  and 
all  thofe  who  were  in  public  employments  an  ungo¬ 
vernable  licentioufnefs,  and  a  contempt  of  decency  ; 

1  Plut  in  rit,  Nicise,  p.  528. 
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a  licentioufnef's  and  contempt  which  foon  introduced 
terrible  irregularities  and  confufion  in  public  affairs. 

“Thus  two  men,  each  on  his  own  fide,  oppofed  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Greece,  and  raifed,  but  in  a  very  different 
way,  an  invincible  obftacleto  its  peace.  Thefe  were 
Cleon  and  Brafidas.  The  former,  becaufe  the  war 
fcreened  his  vices  and  malverfations  ;  and  the  latter, 
becaufe  it  added  a  new  lull  re  to  his  virtues.  And  in¬ 
deed  it  gave  Cleon  an  opportunity  of  committing  enor¬ 
mous  oppreffions,  and  Brafidas  of  performing  great  and 
noble  actions.  But  their  death,  which  happened  about 
the  fame  time,  made  way  for  a  new  accommodation. 

x  The  Athenians  had  appointed  Cleon  to  command 
the  troops  which  were  to  oppofe  Brafidas,  and  reduce 
thofe  cities  that  had  revolted  from  their  allegiance.  The 
Athenians  were  folicitous  for  none  of  them  fo  much  as 
Amphipolis  ;  and  Brafidas  threw  himfelf  into  that  city, 
in  order  to  defend  it.  Cleon  had  written  to  Perdiccas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  to  the  king  of  the  Odomantes, 
to  furnifh  him  with  as  many  troops  as  poffible,  and  with 
the  utmoff  expedition.  He  waited  for  them,  and  had  re- 
folved  not  to  march  immediately  towards  the  enemy  : 
but  finding  his  foldiers,  who  had  followed  him  invo¬ 
luntarily  and  with  regret,  grow  weary  of  continuing  fo 
long  inaftive,  and  begin  to  compare  his  cowardice  and 
inexperience  with  the  ability  and  valour  of  Brafidas,  he 
could  no  longer  bear  their  contempt  and  murmurs  : 
and  imagining  himfelf  a  great  captain  by  his  taking 
Sphatteria,  he  now  fancied  the  lame  good  fortune 
would  attend  him  at  Amphipolis.  He  therefore  ap¬ 
proached  it,  as  he  faid,  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and 
till  fuch  time  as  all  his  forces  fhould  be  come  up ;  not 
that  he  thought  he- wanted  them  for  carrying  that  city, 
or  that  he  doubted,  in  any  manner,  his  fuccefs  (for  he 
was  perfuaded  that  no  one  would  dare  to  oppofe  him) 
but  only  to  enable  him  to  invert  the  place  on  all  fides, 
and  afterwards  to  take  it  by  ftorm.  Accordingly  he  en  • 
camped  before  Amphipolis  ;  when  viewing  very  lei- 

“  IMut.  in  vit.  Niciae,  p.  528.  *  A.M.  3582.  Ant.  J.  C.  422. 

Thucyd.  1.  iii.  p.  343—351.  Diod.  1  sii.  p.  121,  122. 
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furely  its  fit  11  at  ion,  he  fondly  fuppofed  that  it  would'be 
in  his  power  to  retire  whenever  he  pleafed,  without 
drawing  the  fword ;  tor  not  a  man  came  out  or  appeared 
on  the  walls  ;  and  all  the  gates  of  the  city  were  kept 
{hut,  fo  that  Cleon  began  to  repent  his  not  having 
brought  the  engines,  imagining  that  he  wanted  only 
thefe  to  make  himfelf  matter  ot  the  city.  Bratidas,  who 
was  perfectly  -well  acquainted  with  Cleon  s  dilpofition 
and  character,  {ludiouflv  affedted  an  air  ot  tear  and  re- 
teive,  to  incrcafe  Ins  temerity  and  the  good  opinion  he 
hodof  himfelf :  befides,heknewthat  Cleon  hadbrought 
with  him  the  flower  ot  the  Athenian  torces,  and  the 
choiceft  troops  ot  Lemnosandof  Imbrus.  Accordingly 
Cleon,  defpifing  an  enemy  who  did  not  dare  to  appear 
before  him,  but  (hut  himfelf  up,  in  a  cowardly  manner, 
in  the  city,  went  boldly  from  place  to  place,  without 
precaution  or  obferving  any  difcipline  among  his  fol- 
diers.  Bratidas,  whofe  intention  was  to  attack  him  on 
a  fudden  before  all  his  forces  fhould  be  come  up,  thought 
this  the  critical  juncture.  He  had  concerted  proper 
meaiures,  and  given  the  orders  neceffarv.  Accordingly 
he  made  a  fudden  fally  onthe  Athenians,  which  furprif- 
ed  and  difconcerted  them  exceedingly.  Immediately 
the  left  wing  drew  off  from  the  main  body  and  fled. 
Brafidas  then  turned  the  whole  force  ot  his  arms  againft 
the  right  wing,  which  gave  him  a  warm  reception. 
Here  he  was  wounded  and  difabled,  upon  which  his 
foldiers  carried  him  off,  unperceived  by  the  Athenians. 
As  for  Cleon,  not  having  refolved  to  fight,  he  fled,  and 
was  killed  by  a  foldier,  who  happened  to  meet  him. 
The  troops  he  commanded  defended  themfelves  for 
fome  time,  and  fuffained  two  or  three  attacks  without 
giving  ground,  but  at  laft  they  were  univerfallv  broke 
and  routed.  BrTidas  was  then  carried  into  the  city, 
where  he  furvived  his  victory  but  a  few  moments. 

The  whole  wr  -  being  returned  lrom  the  purfnit, 
{tripped  the  dead, and  afterwards  fettip  a  trophy.  After 
which  all  the  allies  under  arms  folemnized  the  funeral 
obfequies  of  Brafidas,  in  a  public  manner  ;  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Amphipolis  celebrated  funeral  honours 

every 
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every  year  to  his  memory,  as  to  a  hero,  with  games, 
combats,  and  facrifices.  They  confidcred  him  as  their 
founder;  and  to  fecure  this  title  the  better  to  him,  they 
demolilhed  all  the  monuments  of  him*  who  had  really 
been  fo;  fo  that  they  might  not  appear  to  owe  their 
eltabihhment  to  an  Athenian,  and  at  the  fame  time  make 
their  court  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  whom  they  de¬ 
pended  wholly  for  their  fecurity.  The  Athenians,  al¬ 
ter  having  carried  off,  with  the  confent  ot  the  viftors, 
their  dead,  returned  to  Athens,  during  which  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  fettled  the  affairs  ol  Amphipolis. 

y  A  faying  is  aferibed  to  the  mother  ot  Brafidas, 
which  ftrongiy  intimates  the  Spartan  character.  As 
forne  perfons  were  applauding,  in  her  prelence,  the 
fine  qualities  and  exalted  aft  ions  ol  her  fon,  and  declar¬ 
ed  him  fuperior  to  all  other  generals:  “  You  are  mif- 
taken,”  fays  fhe,  “  my  fon  was  a  valiant  man,  but  Sparta 
has  many  citizens  braver  than  he.”  A  mother’s  gene- 
rolitv,  in  thus  preferring  the  glory  ot  the  Hate  to  that 
ot  her  fon,  was  admired,  and  did  not  go  unrewarded  ; 
for  the  Ephori  paid  her  public  honours. 

z  After  this  Lift  engagement,  in  which  the  two  per¬ 
fons  who  were  the  greateft  obffacles  to  their  peace,  loft 
their  lives,  both  nations  feemed  more  inclined  to  an 
accommodation,  and  the  war  was  fufpended  in  a  man¬ 
ner  011  both  ftdes.  The  Athenians,  from  the  lofs  of  the 
battles  of  Delium  and  Amphipolis,  which  had  very- 
much  brought  down  their  haughtinefs,  were  undeceived 
with  regard  to  the  opinion  they  had  hitherto  entertained 
ot  their  own  ftrength,  which  had  made  them  refufe  the 
advantageous  offers  of  their  enemies.  Befides,  they 
were  afraid  of  the  revolt  ot  their  allies,  who  being  dif- 
couraged  by  their  lolfes,  might  thereby  be  induced  to 
abandon  them,  as  feveral  had  already  done.  Thefe  re¬ 
flections  made  them  ftrongiy  repent  their  not  having 
concluded  a  treaty,  alter  the  advantages  they  had  gain¬ 
ed  at  Pylus.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  lide, 
110  longer  flattered  themlelves  with  the  hopes  ot  being 

y  D  od.  1.  xii.  p.  12*.  1  Thucyd.  1.  v.  p.  351  —  354. 
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able  to  ruin  the  Athenians  by  laying  wade  their  conn, 
try ;  and  were  befides  dejefited  and  terrified  by  their 
lofs  in  the  ifiand,  the  greatefl  they  had  ever  fuftained. 
They  alfo  confidered,  that  their  country  was  depopu¬ 
lated  by  the  garrifon  oi  Pylus  and  Cythera ;  that  their 
ilaves  deferted;  and  they  had  reafon  to  dread  a  more 
confiderable  revolt;  and  that  as  the  truce  they  had  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  inhabitants  ot  Argos  was  near  expiring, 
they  had  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  being  abandon¬ 
ed  by  fome  of  their  allies  of  Peloponnefus,  as  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  were.  Thefe  feveral  motives,  enforced  by 
the  defire  they  had  of  recovering  the  prifoners,  the 
greateft  part  of  whom  were  the  moft  confiderable  citi¬ 
zens  oi  Sparta,  made  them  defire  a  pace. 

Thofe  who  were  moft  folicitous  for  having  it  con- 
eluded,  and  whofe  intereft  it  was  chiefly  to  wifh  it,  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  two  ftates.  viz.  Pliftonax,  king  of  La- 
cedtemonia,  and  Nicias,  general  of  the  Athenians. 
The  former  was  lately  returned  from  banifhment,  to 
which  he  had  been  fentenced,  on  account  of  his  being 
fufpefted  to  have  received  a  bribe,  in  order  to  draw  oft 
his  troops  from  the  Athenian  territories;  and  to  this 
precipitate  retreat  was  aferibed  feveral  misfortunes 
which  followed  after  it.  He  alfo  was  charged  with  hav¬ 
ing  corrupted,  by  gifts,  the  prieftefs  of  Delphos,  who 
had  commanded  the  Spartans,  in  the  name  of  the  god, 
to  recal  him  from  his  exile.  Piiftonax  was  therefore  de- 
firousof  peace,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  reproaches, 
which,  on  account  ot  the  perpetual  calamities  of  the 
war,  were  daily  revived.  A  s  for  Nicias,  the  moft  fortu¬ 
nate  general  of  his  age,  he  was  afraid  left  fome  unhappy 
accident  fhould  eclipfe  his  glory;  and  he  wilhed  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fruits  of  peace  in  eafe  and  tranquillity,  and  that 
his  country  might  poflefs  the  fame  happinefs. 

a  Both  ftates  began  by  agreeing  to  a  fufpenfion  of 
arms  for  twelve  months,  during  which,  being  every 
day  together,  and  tafting  the  fweets  of  fecurity  and  re- 
pofe,  and  the  pleafure  of  correfponding  with  their 
friends  and  with  foreigners,  they  grew  pallionately  de- 
*  Tliucyd.  1.  v.  p.  354.  Plut.  in  Ric.  p.  548,  559. 
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firous  of  leading  an  cafv,  undiflurbed  life,  remote  from 
the  alarms  of  war,  and  the  horrors  of  blood  and  daugh¬ 
ter.  They  heard,  with  the  utmoft  demonflratiohs  of 
joy,  the  chorufles  of  their  tragedies  fing,  “  May  fpi- 
ders  henceforward  weave  their  cobwebs  on  our  lances 
and  lhields  !  ”  And  they  remembered,  with  pleafure, 
him  who  faid,  “  Thofe  who  lleep  in  the  arms  of  peace, 
do  not  If  art  from  it  at  the  found  of  the  trumpet;  and 
nothing  interrupts  their  {lumbers  but  the  peaceful 
crowing  of  the  cock.” 

bThe  whole  winter  was  fpent  in  conferences  and 
interviews,  in  which  each  party  propofed  their  rights 
and  pretenfions.  At  laff,  a  peace  was  concluded  and 
ratified  for  fifty  years;  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which 
was,  that  they  fhould  reciprocally  reftore  the  prifoners 
on  each  fide.  This  treaty  was  concluded  ten  years  and 
iome  days  from  the  firit  declaration  of  the  war.  The 
Boeotians  and  Corinthians  were  exceedingly  difgufled 
at  it,  and  for  that  reafon  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours 
to  excite  frefh  troubles.  cBut  Nicias  perfuaded  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  to  give  the  laff  hand  to 
this  peace,  by  concluding  an  alliance  offenfive  and  de- 
fenfive,  which  would  render  them  more  formidable  to 
thofe  who  fhould  defire  to  break  with  them,  and  more 
allured  with  regard  to  each  other.  The  Athenians,  in 
confequence  of  this  treaty,  at  laff  reflored  the  prifoners 
they  had  taken  in  the  ifland  of  Sphatferia. 

Sect.  IV.  Alcibiades  begins  to  appear.  His  Charac¬ 
ter.  He  oppofes  Nicias  in  every  Thing ,  and  breaks 
the  Treaty  h'e  had  concluded.  The  Bamjhment  of 
'  Hyperbolus  puts  an  End  to  the  OJlraciJm. 


twelfth  year  of  the  war. 


d  A  LCIBIADES  began  now  to  advance  himfelf  in 
jCjL  the  flate,  and  appear  in  the  public  aHemblies. 
Socrates  had  attached  htmfeli  to  him  lor  many  years, 


*  A.  M.  3583.  Ant.  J.  C.  421.  Diod  1.  xiii.  p.  122. 

•  Thucyd.  I.  v.  p.  358,  359.  4  Plut,  in  Alcib.  p,  192,  194. 
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and  adorned  his  mind  with  a  great  variety  of  the  no- 
bleft  erudition. 

The  ftritl  intimacy  between  Alcibiades  and  Socrates 
is  one  of  the  moil  remarkable  circumftances  in  his  life. 
This  philofopher,  obferving  excellent  natural  qualities 
in  him,  which  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  beauty 
of  his  perfon,  bellowed  incredible  pains  in  cultivating 
fo  valuable  a  plant,  left,  being  negle&ed,  itjhould  wi¬ 
ther  as  it  grew,  and  ablolutely  degenerate.  And  in¬ 
deed  Alcibiades  was  expofed  to  numberlefs  dangers: 
the  greatnefs  of  his  extraftion,  his  vaft  riches,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  his  family,  the  credit  of  his  guardians,  his 
perfonal  talents,  his  exquifite  beauty,  and,  ftill  more 
than  thele,  the  flattery  and  complaifance  of  all  who  ap¬ 
proached  him.  One  would  have  concluded,  fays  Plu¬ 
tarch,  that  fortune  had  furrounded  and  invefted  him 
with  all  thefe  pretended  advantages  as  with  fo  many 
ramparts  and  bulwarks,  to  render  him  inacceflible  and 
invulnerable  to  all  the  darts  of  philofophy;  thofe  fa- 
lutary  darts  which  ftrike  to  the  very  heart,  and  leave  in 
it  the  ftrongeft  incitements  to  virtue  and  folid  glory. 
But  thofe  very  obftacles  redoubledthe  zeal  of  Socrates. 

Notwithftanding  the  ftrong  endeavours  that  were 
ufed  to  divert  this  young  Athenian  from  a  correfpon- 
dence  which  alone  was  capable  of  fecuring  him  from 
fo  many  fnares,  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  it.  As 
he  had  abundance  of  wit,  he  was  fully  fenfible  of  So¬ 
crates’s  extraordinary  merit;  and  could  not  refill  the 
charms  of  his  fweetly-infinuating  eloquence,  which,  at 
that  time,  had  a  greater  afcendant  over  him  than  the  al¬ 
lurements  of  pleafure.  He  was  fo  zealous  a  difciple  of 
that  great  mailer,  that  he  followed  him  wherever  he 
went,  took  the  utmoft  delight  in  his  converfation,  was 
extremely  well  pleafed  with  his  principles,  received  his 
inftruftions,  and  even  his  reprimands,  with  -wonderful 
docility,  and  would  be  fo  moved  with  his  difcourfes, 
as  even  to  fhed  tears  and  abhor  himfelf  ;  fo  weighty 
was  the  force  of  truth  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  in 
fo  ugly  and  odious  a  light  did  he  expofe  the  vices  to 
which  Alcibiades  abandoned  himfelf. 
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Alcibiades,  in  thofe  moments  when  he  liftened  to 
Socrates,  differed  fo  much  from  himfelf,  that  he  appear¬ 
ed  quite  another  man.  However,  his  headftrong,  fiery 
temper,  and  his  natural  fondnefs  for  pleafure,  which 
was  heightened  and  inflamed  by  the  difcourfes  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  young  people,  foon  plunged  him  into  his  for¬ 
mer  irregularities,  and  tore  him,  as  it  were,  from  his 
mafter,  who  was  obliged  to  run  after  him  as  after  a  Have 
who  had  efcaped.  This  vicifhtude  of  flights  and  returns 
of  virtuous  refolutions,  and  relapfes  into  vice,  continu¬ 
ed  a  long  time  ;  but  ftill  Socrates  was  not  difgufted  by 
his  levity,  and  always  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  him  back  to  his  duty.  And  hence  certainly 
arofe  the  ftrong  mixture  of  good  and  evil  which  always 
appeared  in  his  conduft ;  the  inftru&ions  which  his 
mafter  had  given  him,  fometimes  prevailing;  and,  at 
other  times,  the  fire  of  his  paffions  hurrying  him,  in  a 
manner,  againft  his  own  will,  into  things  of  a  quite  op- 
pofite  nature. 

This  intimacy,  which  continued  as  long  as  they  lived, 
did  not  pafs  uncenfured.  But  fome  perf'ons'*  of  great 
learning  pretend,  that  thefe  cenfures  and  fufpicions, 
when  duly  examined,  quite  difappear ;  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  effeft  of  the  malice  of  the 
enemies  of  both.  Plato,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  gives 
us  a  converfation  between  Socrates  and  Alcibiades,  by 
which  the  genius  and  character  of  the  latter  may  be 
known,  who  henceforward  will  have  a  very  great  fhare 
in  the  affairs  of  the  republic  of  Athens.  I  fhall  make 
a  very  fhort  extraff  from  it  in  this  place,  which  I  hope 
will  not  difpleafemy  readers. 

eIn  this  dialogue,  Socrates  is  introduced  converfmg 
with  Alcibiades,  who,  at  that  time,  was  under  the  guar- 
dianfhip  of  Pericles.  He  was  then  very  young,  and  had 
been  educated  like  the  reft  of  the  Athenians;  that  is, 
he  had  been  taught  polite  literature,  and  to  play  on  in- 
ftruments,  and  had  praftifed  wreftling  and  other  bodily 

*  Plat,  in  Alcib.  I. 

*  Abbe  Fraguier  juftifies  Socrates  in  one  of  his  diflcrlations.  Mem. 
of  the  Academy  of  Bella  Lett  res,  Tom.  iv.  p.  372. 
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exercifes.  It  does  not  appear  that  Pericles  had  hitherto 
taken  much  pains  in  Alcibiades’s  education,  ( a  fault  too 
common  in  the  gieatefl  men)  fince  he  had  put  him  un¬ 
der  the  tutorage  of  Zopvrus,  a  Thracian,  aman  far  ad- 
\  anced  in  years,  and  who,  of  all  Pericles’s  Haves,  both 
from  his  turn  of  mind  and  age,  was  the  leal!  qualified 
t.o  educate  this  young  Athenian.  And  indeed  Socrates 
-told  Alcibiades,  that  fhould  he  compare  him  with  the 
souths  of  Lacedeemonia,  who  difplaycd  a  fpirit  of  va- 
iour,  agreatnefs  of  foul,  a  flrong  defire  of  glorv,  a  love 
tit  labour,  attended  with  gentlenefs,  modefly,  temper¬ 
ance,  and  a  pert  eft  obedience  to  the  laws  and  difcipline 
of  Sparta,  he  would  feem  a  mere  child  to  them.  Never- 
thelefs,  his  high  birth,  his  riches,  the  great  families  he 
was  related  to,  and  the  authority  of  his  guardian,  all 
t.liefe  things  had  confpired  to  make  him  exceedingly 
vain  and  haughty.  He  was  full  of  elfeem  for  himfelf, 
and  of  contempt  for  all  others.  He  was  preparing  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  adminiflration  of  the  public  affairs,  and 
promifed  himfelf  no  lefs  than  to  eclipfe  entirely  the 
glory  of  Pericles,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  Perfia  even 
upon  his  throne.  Socrates  feeing  himgoingto  mount 
the  rollra,  in  order  to  give  the  people  fome  advice  re¬ 
lating  to  the  public  affairs,  demonffrates  to  him,  by  va¬ 
rious  queftions,  and  by  Alcibiades’s  anfwers,  that  he  is 
quite  ignorant  of  the  affairs  about  which  he  is  going  to 
fpeak,  as  he  had  never  fludied  them  himfelf,  nor  been 
informed  in  them  by  others.  After  making  Alcibiades 
contefs  this,  he  paints,  in  the  flrongeft  colours,  the  ab- 
furdity  of  his  conduft,  and  makes  him  fully  fenfible  of 
it.  What, fays  Socrates, would  Ameflris (the  mother  of 
Artaxerxes,  who  then  reigned  in  Perfia)  fay,  were  fhe 
to  hear,  that  there  is  aman  now  in  Athens  meditating 
war  againft  her  fon,  and  even  intends  to  dethrone  him  ? 
She  doubtlefs  would  fuppofe  him  to  be  fome  veteran 
general,  a  man  of  intrepid  courage,  of  great  wif  dom, 
and  the  molt  confummate  experience;  that  he  is  able 
to  raife  a  mighty  army,  and  march  it  wherever  he 
pleafes;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  has  long  before 
•taken  the  proper  meafurcs  for  putting  fo  vaft  a  defign  in 
2  execution. 
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execution.  But  were  fhe  to  hear  that  there  are  none  of 
thefe  circumftances,  and  that  the  perfon  in  queltion  is 
not  twenty  years  old;  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  ot 
public  affairs;  has  not  the  leaft  knowledge  ot  war,  and 
no  credit  with  the  citizens  or  allies ;  would  it  be  pofh- 
ble  for  her  to  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  folly  and  ex  ¬ 
travagance  of  fuch  an  enteprife?  This  neVerthelcl.-, 
fays  Socrates,  (direfting  himlelf  to  Alcibiades)  is  your 
picture;  and  unhappily  refembles  moft  of  thole  who 
thruft  themfelves  into  the  public  employments.  So¬ 
crates  however  excepts  Pericles  on  this  occafion;  his 
folid  merit  and  exalted  reputation  being  acquired  by  his 
clofe  lludy,  during  a  longcourfeof  years, ot  every  thing 
capable  of  torming  his  mind,  and  ot  qualifying  him  tor 
public  employments.  Alcibiades  could  not  deny  that 
this  was  his  cafe;  he  was  afliamed  of  his  conduft,  and 
blufhing  to  fee  himfelf  fo  void  of  merit,  he  alks  how 
he  mult  aft  for  the  attainment  of  it.  Socrates,  being 
unwilling  to  difcourage  his  pupil,  tells  him,  that  as  he 
is  fo  young,  thefe  evils  might  be  remedied,  and  after¬ 
wards  continually  gave  him  the  wifefl  counfels.  Pie 
had  entire  leifure  to  improve  from  them;  as  upwards 
of  twenty  years  palTed  between  this  converfation,  and 
his  engaging  in  public  affairs. 

Alcibiades  was  of  a  convertible  genius,  that  would 
take  any  impreflion  which  the  difference  of  times  and 
eircumftances  might  require,  ftill  veering  either  to  good 
or  evil,  with  the  fame  facility  and  ardour;  and  (hitting 
almoft  in  an  inflant  from  one  extreme  to  its  oppofite, 
fo  that  people  applied  to  him  what  Homer  obferves  ot 
the  land  of  Egypt,  "  That  it  produces  a  great  number 
of  very  excellent  medicinal  drugs,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  many  poifons.”  f  It  might  be  faid  of  Alcibia- 
^es,  that  he  was  notone  fingle  man,  but  (if  fo  bold  an 
expreffion  might  be  ufed)  a  compound  of  feveral  men  ; 
either  ferious  or  gay;  auftere  or  affable  ;  an  imperious 
mafter,  or  a  grovelling  Have;  a  friend  to  virtue  and  the 
virtuous,  or  abandoned  to  vice  and  vicious  men;  ca- 
*  Qjxmw  homincm  Jccum  attulit  ad  nos,  J  u  v  i  n  a  l  . 
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pable  of  fupporting  the  moft  painful  fatigues  and  toils, 
or  infatiably  defirous  of  voluptuous  delights. 

g His  irregularities  and  dilfolute  conduft  were  be¬ 
come  the  talk  of  the  whole  city;  and  Alcibiades  would 
very  willingly  haveputa  ftopto  thefe  reports, but  with¬ 
out  changing  his  courfe  of  life,  as  appears  from  a  faying 
of  his.  He  had  a  very  handfcme  dog,  of  a  prodigious 
fize,  which  had  cofthim  threefcore  and  ten  minas*,  or 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  French  livres.  By  this  we 
find  thata  fondnefs  for  dogs  was  of  great  antiquity.  Al¬ 
cibiades  caufed  his  tail,  which  was  the  greatefl  beauty  he 
had  about  him,  to  be  cut  off.  His  friends  cenfured  him 
very  much  on  that  account,  and  faid,  that  the  whole  city 
blamed  him  very  much  for  fpoiling  the  beauty  of  fohand- 
fome  a  creature.  “  This  is  the  very  thing  I  want,”  replied 
Alcibiades  with  a  fmile.  “  I  would  have  the  Athenians 
difcourfe  about  what  I  have  done  to  my  dog,  that  they 
may  not-  entertain  themfelves  with  faying  worfe  things 
of  me.” 

-  h:Among  the  various  paffions  that  were  difcovered  in 
him,  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  prevailing  was  a  haughty 
turn  of  mind,  which  would  force  all  things  to  fubmit 
to  it,  and  could  not  bear  a  fuperior,  or  even-  an  equal. 
Although  his  birth  and  uncommon  talents  fmoothed 
the  way  to  his  attaining  the  higheft  employments  in  the 
republic;  there  was  nothing  however  to  which  he  was 
fo  fond  of  owing  the  credit  and  authority  he  wanted  to 
gain  over  the  people,  as  to  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  perfuafive  grace  of  his  orations.  To  this  his 
intimacy  with  Socrates  might  be  of  great  fervice. 

'Alcibiades,  with  fuch  a  caft  of  mindas  we  have  here 
defcribed,  was  not  born  for  repofe,  and  had  fet  every 
engine  at  work  to  traverfe  the  treaty  lately  concluded 
between  the  two  ftates;  but  not  fucceeding  in  his  at¬ 
tempt,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  taking  effect.  He 
was  difgufted  at  the  Lacedtemonians,  becaufe  they  di- 

8  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  195  h  To  tnXovti v.ov  va  to  ^>1  Xotr«vToy. 

Pint,  in  Alcib.  p.  195,  196.  i  A.  M.  3584.  Ant.  J.  C.  420. 

Tliucyd.  1  v.  p.  368 — 378.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  197,  198. 

*  About  160I.  tterling.  The  Attic  min«  was  worth  a  hundred 
drachmas,  and  the  drachma  ten  pence,  French  money. 
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refrted  themfelves  only  to  Nicias,  of  whom  they  had  a 
very  high  opinion;  and,  on  the  contrary,  feemed  to 
take  no  manner  of  notice  of  him,  though  his  anceftors 
had  enjoyed  the  rights  of  hofpitality  among  them. 

The  firft  thing  he  did  to  infringe  the  peace  was  this ; 
having  been  informed  that  the  people  of  Argos  only 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  break  with  the  Spartans,  whom 
they  equally  hated  and  feared,  he  flattered  them  fecretly 
with  the  hopes  that  the  Athenians  would  fuccour  them; 
by  fuggeffcing  to  them  that  they  were  ready  to  break  a 
peace  which  was  no  way  advantageous  to  them. 

And  indeed  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  very  care¬ 
ful  to  obl'erve  the  feveral  conditions  of  it  religioully, 
having  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  in  di- 
reft  oppofition  to  the  defign  and  tenor  of  the  treaty ; 
and  having  furrendered  up  the  fort  of  Panafton  to  the 
Athenians,  not  fortified  and  in  the  condition  it  was  in 
at  the  concluding  of  the  treaty,  as  they  had  fiipulated  to 
do,  but  quite  dilmantled.  Alcibiades,  obferving  the 
Athenians  to  be  extremely  exafperated  at  t  his  breach 
of  faith,  did  his  utmoft  to  widen  the  difference  ;  and 
taking  this  opportunity  to  embarrafs  Nicias,  he  made 
him  odious  to  the  people,  by  caufing  them  to  entertain 
a  fufpicion  of  his  being  too  ftrongly  attached  to  the 
Lacedaemonians;  and  by  charging  him  with  crimes 
which  were  not  altogether  improbable,  though  they 
were  abfolutely  falfe. 

This  new  attack  quite  difconcerted  Nicias ;  but  hap- 
pi  ly  for  him  there  arrived,  at  that  very  inff ant,  ambalia- 
dors  from  Lacedaemonia,  who  were  inverted  with  full 
powers  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  divifions.  Being  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  council  or  fenate,  they  fet  forth  their 
complaints,  and  made  their  demands,  which  every  one 
of  the  members  thought  very  juft  and  reafonable.  The 
people  were  to  give  them  audience  the  next  day.  Al¬ 
cibiades,  who  was  afraid  they  would  fucceed  with  them, 
ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  engage  the  ambafTadors 
in  a  conference  with  him.  He  reprefented  to  them, 
that  the  council  always  behaved  with  the  utmoft  mode¬ 
ration  and  humanity  to  thofe  who  addreffed  them ;  but 

that 
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that  the  people  were  haughty  and  extravagant  in  their 
pretenfions;  that  fliould  the  ambafladors  mention  lull 
powers,  they  (the  people)  would  not  fail  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  ol  this  circumftance,  and  oblige  them  to  agree  to 
whatever  they  Ihould  take  it  into  their  heads  to  afk.  He 
concluded  with  alluring  them,  that  he  would  afhft  them 
with  all  his  credit,  in  order  to  get  Pylus  reftored  to 
them  ;  to  prevent  the  alliance  with  the  people  ol  Argos, 
and  to  get  that  with  them  renewed:  and  he  confirmed 
all  thefe  promiles  with  an  oath.  The  ambafladors  were 
extremely  well  pleafed  with  this  conlerence, and  great¬ 
ly  admired  the  profound  policy  and  vaft  abilities  of  Al- 
cibiades,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary 
man ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  not  miltaken  in  their  con¬ 
jecture. 

On  the  morrowr,  the  people  being  aflembled,  the  am¬ 
bafladors  were  introduced.  Alcibiades  alked  them,  in 
the  mildefl:  terms,  the  fubjefit  of  their  embafly,  and  the 
purport  of  the  powers  w'ith  which  they  were  invefted. 
They  immediately  anfwered,  that  they  w'ere  come  to 
-  propofe  an  accommodation,  but  were  not  impow'ered  to 
conclude  any  thing.  Thefe  words  wrere  no  fooner  fpoke, 
but  Alcibiades  exclaims  againll  them;  declares  them 
to  be  treacherous  knaves;  calls  upon  the  council  as 
witnefs  to  the  fpeech  they  had  made  the  night  before; 
and  defires  the  people  not  to  believe  or  hear  men  who 
fu  imprudently  advanced  lalfehoods,  and  fpoke  and 
prevaricated  fo  unaccountably,  as  to  fay  one  thing  one 
day",  and  the  very  reverfe  the  next. 

Words  couldneverexprefsthe  furprifeand  confufion 
with  w'hich  the  ambafladors  w'ere  feized,  who,  gazing 
wildly"  on  one  another,  could  not  believe  either  their 
eyes  or  ears.  Nicias,  who  did  not  knowrthe  treacherous 
firatagem  of  Alcibiades,  could  not  conceive  the  motive 
of  this  change,  and  tortured  his  brain  to  no  purpofe  to 
find  out  the  reafon  of  it  The  people  were  that  moment 
going  to  fend  for  the  ambafladors  of  Argos,  in  order  to 
conclude  the  league  with  them  ;  w’hen  a  great  earth¬ 
quake  came  to  the  afliftance  of  Nicias,  and  broke  up 
the  aflembly.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  he  pre¬ 
vailed 
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vailed  fo  far,  in  that  of  next  day,  as  to  have  a  flop  put 
to  the  proceedings,  till  fuch  time  as  ambalfadors  ihould 
be  fent  to  Lacedaemon.  .Nicias  was  appointed  to  head 
them ;  but  they  returned  without  having  done  the  leaft 
good.  The  Athenians  then  repented  very  much  their 
having  delivered  up,  at  his  perfuafion,  the  prifoners 
they  had  taken  in  the  ifland,  and  who  were  i elated  to 
the  greateft  families  in  Sparta.  However,  though  the 
people  were  highly  exafperated  at  Nicias,  they  did  not 
proceed  to  any  excefTes  againft  him,  but  only  appointed 
Alcibiades  their  general ;  made  a  league  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Matineaand  Elis,  who  had  quitted  the  party 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  in  which  the  Argives  were  in¬ 
cluded,  and  fent  troops  to  Pylus,  to  lay  wafte  Laconia. 
In  this  manner  they  again  involved  theinfelvcs  in  the 
war  which  they  were  fo  lately  defirous  of  avoiding. 

k  Plutarch,  after  relating  the  intrigue  of  Alcibiades, 
adds :  “  No  one  can  approve  the  methods  he  employed 
to  fucceed  in  his  defign;  however,  it  was  a  mailer, 
ftroke,  to  difunite  and  fhake  almoft  every  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus  in  this  manner,  and  raife  up,  in  one  day,  fo 
many  enemies  againft  the  Lacedaemonians.”  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  too  foft  a  cenfure  of  fo  knavifh  and  per¬ 
fidious  an  a£Iion,  which,  how  fuccefsful  loever  it  might 
have  been,  was,  notwithftanding,  horrid  in  itfelf,  and 
of  a  nature  never  to  be  fufficiently  detefted. 

‘There  was  in  Athens  a  citizen,  Hvperbolus  by 
name,  a  very  wicked  man,  whom  the  comic  poets  ge¬ 
nerally  made  the  obje£l  of  their  raillery  and  inveflives. 
He  was  hardened  in  evil,  and  become  infenfible  to  in¬ 
famy,  by  renouncing  all  fentiments  of  honour,  which 
could  only  be  the  effeft  of  a  foul  abandoned  entirely  to 
vice.  Hyperbolus  was  not  agreeable  to  any  one;  and 
yet  the  people  made  ufe  of  him  to  humble  thole  in  high 
ftations,and  involve  them  in  difficulties.  Twocitizens* 
Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  engrolfed,  at  that  time,  all  the 
authority  in  Athens.  The  diftolute  life  of  the  latter 
Ihocked  the  Athenians,  who  befides  dreaded  his  auda- 

k  la  Alcib.  p.  198. 

1  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  >96,  197.  In  Nic.  p.  530.  531. 
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tity  and  haughtinefs.  On  the  other  fide,  Xicias,  by  al¬ 
ways  oppofing,  without  the  lead  referve,  their  unjuft 
defires;  and  by  obliging  them  to  take  the  moft  ufeful 
ineafures,  was  become  very  odious  to  them.  Onewould 
have  imagined,  that  as  the  people  were  thus  alienated 
from  both,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  put  the  oftra- 
cifm  in  force  againft  one  of  them.  Of  the  two  parties 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  city,  one  which  con- 
fifted  of  the  young  men  who  were  eager  for  war,  the 
other  of  the  old  men  who  were  defirous  of  peace;  the 
former  endeavoured  to  procure  the  baniftiment  of  Ni- 
cias,  and  the  latter  of  Alcibiades.  Hyperbolus,  whofe 
only  merit  was  in  impudence,  in  hopes  of  fucceeding 
whichfoever  of  them  fhould  be  removed,  declared 
openly  againft  them,  and  was  eternally  exafperating  the 
people  againft  both.  However,  the  two  faftions  being 
afterwards  reconciled,  he-himfelf  was  banifhed  by  (and 
put  an  end  to)  the  oftracifm,  which  feemed  to  have  been 
demeaned,  in  being  employed  againft  a  man  of  fo  bafe 
a  charafter;  for  hitherto  there  was  a  kind  of  honour 
and  dignity  annexed  to  this  punifhment.  Hyperbolus 
was  therefore  the  laft  who  was  fentenced  bv  the  oftra¬ 
cifm  ;  as  Hipparchus,  a  near  relation  of  Piliftratus  the 
tyrant,  had  been  the  firft. 

Sect.  V.  Alcibiades  engages  the  Athenians  in  the 
War  oj  Sicily. 

SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEETH  YEARS  OF  THE 

WAR. 

"  T  PASS  over  feveral  inconfiderable  events,  to  haften 
X  to  the  relation  of  that  of  the  gi  eateft  importance, 
the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  to  which 
they  were  efpecially  excited  by  Alcibiades.  This  is 
the  fixteenthyear  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

"Alcibiades  had  gained  a  furprifing  afeendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  though  they  were  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  his  charafler.  For  his  great  qua- 

"  A.  M.  3588.  Ant.  J.  C.  416.  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  350—409. 

»  Plui.  in  Alcib,  p.  198 — *co.  InNic.  p.531. 
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lities  were  united  with  ftill  greater  vices,  which  he  did 
not  take  the  leaft  pains  to  conceal.  Hepafled  his  life  in 
fuch  an  excefs  of  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs,  as  was  a 
fcandal  tc)  that  city.  Nothing  was  feen  in  his  houfe  but 
feftivals,  rejoicings,  and  parties  of  pleafure  and  de- 
beauchery.  He  {howed  very  little  regard  to  the  cuf- 
toms  of  his  country,  and  lefs  to  religion  and  the  gods. 
All  perfons  of  fenfe  and  judgment,  befides  the  ftrong 
averfion  they  had  for  his  irregularities,  dreaded  exceed¬ 
ingly  the  confequenees  of  his  audacity,  profufion,  and 
utter  contempt  of  the  laws,  which  they  confidered  as 
fo  many  fteps  by  which  Alcibiades  would  rife  to  ty¬ 
rannical  power. 

Ariftophanes,  in  one  of  his  comedies*,  fhows  ad¬ 
mirably  well,  in  a  fingle  verfe,  the  difpofition  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  him :  “  They  hate  Alcibiades,*' 
fays  he,  “  and  yet  cannot  do  without  him.”  And,  in¬ 
deed  the  prodigious  fums  he  fquandered  on  the  peo¬ 
ple;  the  pompous  games  and  fhows  he  exhibited  to 
pleafe  them ;  the  magnificent  and  almoft  incredible 
prefents  which  he  made  the  city ;  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  his  whole  perfon ;  his  eloquence,  his  bodily  ftrength, 
joined  to  his  courage  and  experience;  in  a  word,  this 
alfemblage  of  great  qualities  made  the  Athenians  wink 
at  his  faults,  and  bear  them  patiently,  always  endea¬ 
vouring  to  leffen  and  fcreen  them  under  foft  and  fa¬ 
vourable  names;  for  they  called  them  fports,  polite 
paftimes,  and  indications  of  his  humanity  and  good 
nature. 

Timonthe  man-hater,  morofe  and  favage  as  he -was, 
formed  a  better  judgmentof  this  conduct  of  Alcibiades. 
Meeting  him  one  day  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  affem- 
bly,  vaftly  pleafed  at  his  having  been  gratified  in  all  his 
demands,  and  to  fee  the  greateft  honours  paid  him  by 
thepeoplein  general,  who  were  attending  him  in  crouds 
to  his  houfe ;  fo  far  from  Ihunning  him  as  he  did  all 
other  men,  on  the  cotitraiy  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and 
ftretching  out  his  hand  to  him  in  a  friendly  way; 

“  Courage,  my  fon,”  fays.he,  ‘Ahou  doft  right  inpulh* 

*  The  Trqgt.  A&  v.  Scene  4. 
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ingthy  fortune,  for  thy  advancement  will  be  the  ruin 
ot  all  thefe  people.”  The  war  ot  Sicily  will  fhow  that 
Timon  was  not  miftaken. 

The  Athenians,  trom  the  time  of  Pericles,  had  medi¬ 
tated  the  conqueft  ol  Sicily.  However,  that  wife  guide 
had  always  endeavoured  to  check  this  ambitious  and 
wild  projeft.  He  ufed  frequently  to  inculcate  to  them 
that  by  living  in  peace,  by  fupporting  their  fleet,  by 
contenting  themfelves  with  the  conquelts  they  had  al¬ 
ready  gained,  and  by  not  engaging  in  hazardous  enter- 
prifes,  they  would  raife  their  city  to  a  flourifliing  con¬ 
dition,  and  be  always  fuperior  to  their  enemies.  The 
authority  he  had  at  that  time  over  the  people,  though  it 
kept  them  irom  invading  Sicily,  could  not  furpafs  the 
delire  they  had  to  conquer  it,  and  their  eyes  were  con¬ 
tinually  upon  that  illand.  “Some  time  alter  Pericles’s 
death,  the  Leontines,  being  invaded  by  the  Svracufans, 
had  fent  a  deputation  to  Athens  to  demand  aid.  They 
were  originally  of  Chalcis,  an  Athenian  colony.  The 
chief  ol  the  deputies  was  Gorgis,  a  famous  rhetorician* 
who  was  reputed  the  molt  eloquent  man  ol  his  times. 
His  elegant  and  florid  diftion,  heightened  by  Ihining 
figures  which  he  firft  employed,  charmed  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  who  were  prodigioully  affefted  with  the  beauties 
and  graces  ol  eloquence.  Accordingly  the  alliance  was 
concluded,  and  they  fent  fhips  to  Regium  to  the  aid  of 
the  Leontines.  The  year  following  they  fent  a  greater 
number.  Two  years  alter  they  fent  a  new  fleet,  lome- 
thing  ftronger  than  the  former;  but  the  Sicilians  hav¬ 
ing  put  an  end  to  all  their  div-ifions,  by  the  advice  of 
Hermocrates,  the  fleet  was  fent  back ;  and  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  themfelves  to  pardon 
their  generals  for  not  conquering  Sicily,  fent  two  ot 
them,  Pythodorus  and  Sophocles  into  banifhment ;  and 
fentenced  the  third,  Eurymedon,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  ; 
their  profperity  having  blinded  them  to  fo  prodigious 
a  degree,  that  they  were  perfiuadcd  no  power  Was  able 
to  re  lift  them.  They  made  feveral  attempts  afterwards, 
and  upon  pretence.ot  fending,  from  time  to  time,  arms 
*  Diod,  ].  xii.  p  99. 
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and  foldiers  to  inch  cities  as  were  unjuftly  treated  or 
Qppreffed  by  the  Syracufans,  they  by  that  means  were 
preparing  to  invade  them  with  a  greater  force. 

But  the  pcrfon  wlio  moft  inflamed  this  ardour  was 
Alcibiades,  by  his  feeding  the  people  with  fp  leu  did 
hopes  with  which  he  himfelf  was  for  ever  filled  or  ra¬ 
ther  intoxicated.  He  was  every  night,  in  his  dreams, 
taking  Carthage,  fubduing  Africa,  crofling  from  thence 
into  Italy,  and  poffeiling  himfelf  of  all  Peloponnel'us, 
looking  upon  Sicily  not  as  the  icope  and  end  of  this 
war,  but  as  the  beginning  and  the  firlf  ilep  of  the  ex¬ 
ploits  he  revolved  in  his  mind.  All  the  citizens  favour¬ 
ed  his  views,  and  without  enquiring  ferioufly  into  mat¬ 
ters,  were  enchanted  with  the  mighty  hopes  he  gave 
them.  This  expedition  was  the  only  topic  of  all  con- 
verfations.  The  young  men,  in  the  places  where  the 
public  exercifes  were  performed,  and  the  old  men  in 
their  (hops,  and  elfewliere,  were  employed  in  nothing 
but  in  drawing  the  plan  of  Sicily ;  in  difcourfing  on  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  fea  with  which  it  is  furrou tid¬ 
ed  ;  on  its  good  harbours,  and  flat  fhores  towards  Afri¬ 
ca:  for  thele  people,  infatuated  by  the  fpeeches  of 
Alcibiades,  were  (like  him)  perfttaded  that  they  fhould 
make  Sicily  only  their  place  of  arms  and  their  arfenal, 
from  whence  they  fliould  fet  out  for  the  conqueft  of 
Carthage,  and  make  themfelves  mailers  of  all  Africa 
and  the  fea,  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

pit  is  related,  that  neither  Socrates  norMethonthe 
alfronomer,  believed  that  this  enterprife  would  be  fuc- 
cefsf  ul ;  the  former,  being  infpired,  as  he  infinuated,  by 
his  familiar  fpirit,  ’who  always  warned  him  of  the  evils 
with  which  he  was  threatened;  and  the  other,  direfted 
by  his  reafon  and  good  fenfe,  which,  pointing  out  wliat 
he  had  to  apprehend  in  refpefl  to  the  future,  induced 
him  to  afct  the  madman  on  this  occafion ;  and  to  demand, 
in  confideration  of  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  that  the  Athenians  would  not  force  away 
his  fon,  and  would  difpenfe  with  his  carrying  arms. 

•  Plut.  in  Alcibi  p.  199.  In  Nic.  p.  53*, 
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Sect.  VI.  Account  of  the fever  al  People  who  inhabit¬ 
ed  Sicily. 

BEFORE  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  the  war  of  Si¬ 
cily,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  plan  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  nations  who  inhabited  it:  Thucy¬ 
dides  begins  in  the  fame  manner. 

•J  It  was  firft  inhabited  by  the  Leftrygones  and  the 
Cyclopes,  of  whom  We  do  not  know  any  particulars, 
except  what  we  are  told  by  the  poets.  The  moil  an¬ 
cient  after  thefe  were  the  Sicani,  who  called  themfelves 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country,  though  they  are 
thought  to  have  come  into  it  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  liver  in  Spain,  called  Sicanus,  whofe  name  they 
gave  to  the  iflancl,  which  before  was  called  Trinacria: 
thefe  people  were  afterwards  confined  to  the  weftern 
part  of  the  iflancf.  Some  Trojans,  after  the  burning  of 
their  city,  came  and  fettled  near  them,  and  built  Erix 
and  *  Egefta,  who  all  aflumed  the  name  of  Ely  maei ,  and 
were  afterwards  joined  by  fome  inhabitants  of  Phocis, 
at  their  return  from  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Thole  who 
are  properly  called  Sicilians  came  from  Italy  in  very 
great  numbers ;  and  having  gained  a  confiderable  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Sicani,  confined  them  to  a  corner  of  their 
ifland,  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Greeks;  and  in  Thucydides’s  time,  they  ftill  inha¬ 
bited  the  middle  part  of  the  ifland  and  the  northern 
coaft.  From  them  the  ifland  was  called  Sicily.  The 
Phoenicians  alfo  fpread  themfelves  along  the  coaft  and 
in  the  little  iflands  which  border  upon  it,  lor  the  con¬ 
venience  of  trade  :  but  after  the  Greeks  began  to  fet¬ 
tle  there,  Ihey  retired  into  the  country  ol  the  Elymaei, 
in  order  to  be  nearer  Carthage,  and  abandoned  the  reft. 
It  was  in  this  manner  theBarbarians  firft  fettled  in  Sicily. 

*  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  the  firft  of  them  who 
croffed  into  Sicily  were  the  Chal'cidians  of  Euboea,  un¬ 
der  Theocles  who  founded  Naxos.  The  year  after, 
which,  according  to  Dionylius  Halicarnaflus,  was  the 

s  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  410 — 413  ’  A.  M.  3294.  Ant.  J.  C.  71c. 

*  it  is  called  Segefla  by  the  Romans. 
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third  of  the  feventeenth  Olympiad,  Archias  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  laid  the  foundations  of  Syracufe.  Seven  years 
after,  the  Chalcidians  founded  Leontium  and  Catana, 
after  having  driven  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who  were  Sicilians.  Other  Greeks,  who  came  from 
Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  about  the  fame  time,  founded 
Megara,  called  Hyblaea,  or  barely  Hybla,  from  Hyb- 
lon,  a  Sicilian  king,  by  whofe  permiflion  they  fettled 
in  his  dominions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hyblaean 
honey  was  very  famous  among  the  ancients.  A  hun¬ 
dred  years  after,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  built  Se- 
linonta.  Gela,  built  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  forty- 
five  years  after  the  founding  of  Syracufe,  founded 
Agrigentum  about  a  hundred  and  eight  years  after. 
Zancle,  called  afterwards  Meffanaor  Meffene,  byAnax- 
ilas  tyrant  of  Regium,  who  was  of  Melfene,  a  city  of 
Peloponnefus,  had  feveral  founders,  and  at  different 
periods.  The  Zanclians  built  the  city  of  Himera ; 
the  Syracufans  built  Acre,  Cafmene,  and  Camarina. 
Thefe  are  moll  of  the  nations,  whether  Greeks  or  Bar¬ 
barians,  who  fettled  in  Sicily. 

Sect.  VII.  The  People  of  Egefla  implore  Aid  of  the 
Athenians.  Nicias  oppofes ,  but  to  no  Purpojc,  the 
War  of  Sicily.  Alcibiades  carries  that  Point.  They 
both  are  appointed  Generals  with  Lamachus. 

*  A  THENS  was  in  the  difpofition  above  related 
jLX.  when  ambaffadors  were  fent  from  the  people  of 
Egefla,  who,  in  quality  of  their  allies,  came  to  implore 
their  aid  againfl  the  inhabitants  of  Selinunta,  who  were 
aflifted  by  the  Syracufans.  It  was  the  fixteenth  year  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war.  They  reprefented,  among  other 
things,  that  fhould  they  be  abandoned,  the  Syracufans, 
after  feizing  their  city  as  they  had  done  that  of  Leon¬ 
tium,  would  poffefs  themfelves  of  all  Sicily,  and  not 
fail  to  aid  the  Peloponnefians  who  were  their  founders ; 
and,  that  they  might  put  them  to  as  little  charge  as  pof- 
fible,  they  offered  to  pay  the  troops  that  fhould  be  fent 

’A.  M.  3588.  Ant.  J.C.  416.  Thucyd.  1. vi.  p.  413 — 415.  Diod. 
1>  xii.  p,  129, 130.  Flut,  in  Alcib.  p.  2.co.  In  Nic.  p.  331* 
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to  fuccour  them.  The  Athenians  who  had  toffg  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  declare  themfelves,  fent  deputies- 
to  Egefta  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  affairs, -‘and  to  fee 
whether  there  was  money  enough  in  thetreafury  to  de-- 
fray  the  expence  of  fo  great  a  war.  The  inhabitants 
ol  that  city  had  been  fo  artful,  as  to  borrow  from  the 
neighbouring  nations  a  great  number  of  gold  and  hirer 
vafes,  worth  an  immenfe  fum  of  money;  and  of  thefe 
they  made  a  (how  when  the  Athenians  arrived.  1  The 
deputies  returned  with  thofe  of  Egefta,  who  carried 
threefcore  talents  in  ingots,  as  a  month’s  pay  for  the 
galleys  which  they  demanded ;  and  a  promife  of  larger 
fums,  which,  they  faid,  were  ready  both  in  the  public 
treafury  and  in  the  temples.  The  people,  ftruck  with 
thefe  fair  appearances,  the  truth  of  which  they  did  not 
give  themfelves  the  leifure  to  examine,  and  feduced 
by  the  advantageous  reports  which  their  deputies  made 
in  the  view  of  pleafmg  them,  immediately  granted  the 
Egeftans  their  demand,  and  appointed  Alcibiades,  Ni- 
cias,  and  Lamachus  to  command  the  fleet  ;  with  full 
power,  not  only  to  luccour  Egefta,  and  reftore  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lcontium  to  their  city  ;  but  alfo  to  regu¬ 
late  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
beft  fait  the  intereffs  of  the  republic. 

Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  to  his  very 
great  regret;  for,  befides  other  motives  which  made  him 
dread  that  command,  he  fhunned  it,  becaufe  Alcibiades 
was  to  be  his  colleague.  But  the  Athenians  promifed 
themfelves  greater  fuccefs  from  this  war,  fhould  they 
not  refign  the  whole  condu£l  of  it  to  Alcibtades,  but 
temper  iris  ardour  and  audacity  with  the  coldnefs  and 
wildom  of  Nicias. 

“Five  days  after,  to  haften  the  execution  of  the  de¬ 
cree,  and  make  the  neceffary  preparations,  a  fecond  af- 
fembly  was  held.  Nicias,  who  had  had  time  enough 
to  reflect  deliberately  on  the  affair,  propofed,  and  was 
fttll  better  convinced  ot  the.  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  would  enlue  from  it;  thought  himfeit  obliged 
to  fpeak  with  fpme  vehemence,  againft  a  projefft,  the 
*  A.  AI.  3589.  Aat.  J.  C.  41,5.  »  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  415 — 428. 
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confequences  of  which  he  forefaw  might  be  very  fatal 
to  the  republic.  He  faid,  “That  it  was  furpriling  fo 
important  art  affair  Ihould  have  been  determined,  the 
moment  ahnoft  it  was  taken  into  deliberation :  that 
without  once  enquiring  into  matters,  they  had  given 
credit  to  whatever  was  told  them  by  foreigners,  who 
were  very  lavilh  of  their  promifes ;  andwhofe  intereft 
it  was  to  offer  mighty  things,  in  order  to  extricate 
themfelves  from  their  imminent  danger.  Alter  all, 
what  advantage,”,  favs  he,  “  can  accrue  from  thence 
to  the  republic  :  have  we  fo  few  enemies  at  our  doors, 
that  we  need  go  in  fearch  of  others  at  a  diftance  from 
us  ?  Will  you  aft  wifely,  to  hazard  your  prefent  pof- 
feffions  on  the  vain  hopes  of  an  uncertain  advantage? 
To  mediate  new  conquefts  before  you  have  fecured 
your  ancient  ones  ?  To  ftudy  nothing  but  the  aggran¬ 
dizing  of  your  hate,  and  quite  negleft  your  own  fafe- 
ty  ?  Can  you  depend  in  any  manner  on  a  truce,  which 
you  yourfelves  know  is  very  precarious ;  which  you 
are  fenfible  has  been  infringed  more  than  once  ;  and 
which  the  leaft  defeat  on  our  fide  may  fuddenly  change 
into  an  open  war  ?  You  are  not  ignorant  how  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  have  always  been,  and  ftill  continue 
difpofed  with  regard  to  us.  They  deleft  our  govern¬ 
ment  as  different  from  theirs ;  it  is  with  grief  and  dif- 
dain  they  fee  us  polfeffed  of  the  empire  of  Greece ; 
they  confider  our  glory  as  their  fhame  and  confufiop; 
and  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  attempt,  to  hum¬ 
ble  a  power  which  excites  their  jealoufy,  and  keeps 
them  perpetually  in  lear.  Thefe  are  our  real  enemies, 
and  it  is  they  we  ought  to  guard  againit.  Will  it  be  a 
proper  time  to  make  thefe  refleftions,  (when  after 
having  divided  our  troops,  and  our  arms  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  ellewherej  and  unable  to  refill  them,  we  lhall 
be  attacked  at  once  by  all  the  forces  of  Peloponnefus  ? 
We  do  but  juft  begin  to  breathe,  after  the  calamities 
in  which  war  and  the  plague  had  plunged  us ;  and  we 
are  now  going  to  plunge  ourfelves  into  greater  dan¬ 
ger.  It  we  are  ambitious  of  carrying  our  arms  into 
diftant  countries,  would  it  not  be  more  expedient  to 
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march  and  reduce  the  rebels  of  Thrace,  and  other  na. 
tions  who  are  ftill  wavering,  and  unfixed  in  their  al¬ 
legiance,  than  to  fly  to  the  fuccour  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Egefta,  about  whofe  welfare  we  ought  to  be  very- 
indifferent  ?  And  will  it  fuit  our  interefl,  to  attempt 
to  revenge  their  injuries,  at  a  time  that  we  do  not  dif- 
cover  the  leaft  refentinent  for  thole  we  ourfelves  re¬ 
ceive  P  Let  us  leave  the  Sicilians  to  themfelves,  and 
not  engage  in  their  quarrels,  which  it  is  their  bufinefs 
to  decide.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Egefta  undertook  the 
war  without  us,  let  them  extricate  themfelves  from  it 
as  well  as  they  can.  Should  any  of  our  generals  advife 
you  to  this  enterprife,  from  an  ambitious  or  felf-inte- 
refted  view  ;  merely  to  make  a  vain  parade  of  his 
fplendid  equipages,  or  to  raife  money  to  fupport  his 
extravagance ;  be  not  guilty  of  fo  much  imprudence 
as  to  facrifice  the  intereft  of  the  repUblicgto  his,  or  to 
permit  him  to  involve  it  in  the  fame  ruin  with  himfelf. 
An  enterprife  of  fo  much  importance  ought  not  to  be 
committed  wholly  to  the  condudf  of  a  young  man. 
Remember  it  is  prudence,  not  prejudice  and  paftion, 
that  gives  fuccefs  to  affairs.”  Nicias  concluded  with 
declaring  it  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  de¬ 
liberate  again  on  the  affair,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fa¬ 
tal  confequences  with  which  their  taking  rafh  refolu- 
tions  might  be  attended. 

It  was  plain  he  had  Alcibiades  in  view,  and  that  his 
enormous  luxury  was  the  objefif  of  his  cenfure.  And 
indeed  hd  carried  it  to  an  incredible  height ;  and  la- 
vifhed  prodigious  fums  of  money  on  horfes,  and  equi¬ 
pages,  and  moveables ;  not  to  mention  the  delicacy 
and  fumptuoufnefs  of  his  table.  Lie  difputed  the  prize 
in  the  Olympic  games  with  feven  fets  of  chariot 
horfes,  which  no  private  man  had  ever  done  before 
him  ;  and  he  was  crowned  more  than  once  on  that  oc- 
cafion.  Extraordinary  refources  tvere  neceffary  for 
fupporting  fuch  luxury ;  and  as  avarice  often  ferves 
as  a  refource  to  ambition ;  there  were  fome  grounds 
to  believe,  that  Alcibiades  was  no  lefs  folicitous  for 
conquering  Sicily  and  Carthage  (which  he  pretended 
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to  poflefs  afterwards  as  his  own)  to  enrich  his  family, 
than  to  render  it  glorious.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  Alcibiades  did  not  let  this  fpeech  of  Nicias  go 
unanfwerefl. 

“  This,  fays  Alcibiades,  is  not  the  firfttime  that  me¬ 
rit  has  excited  jealoufy,  and  glory  been  made  the  ob- 
jeft  of  envy.  That  very  thing  which  is  imputed  to  me 
for  a  crime,  is,  I  will  prefume  to  fay  it,  the  honour  of 
my  country,  and  ought  to  gain  me  applaufe.  The 
fplendor  in  which  I  live;  the  great  fums  I  expend, 
particularly  in  the  public  affemblies  ;  befides  their 
being  juft  and  lawful,  at  the  fame  time  give  foreigners 
a  greater  idea  of  the  glory  of  Athens  ;  and  fhow,  that 
it  is  not  in  fuch  want  of  money  as  our  enemies  imagine. 
But  this  is  not  our  prefent  bufinefs.  Let  the  world 
form  a  judgment  of  me,  not  from  paflion  and  preju¬ 
dice,  but  from  my  aftions^  Was  it  an  inconfiderable 
fervice  I  did  the  republic,  in  bringing  over  (in  one 
day)  to  its  alliance,  the  people  of  Elis,  of  Mantinea, 
and  of  Argos,  that  is  the  chief  ftrength  of  Peloponne- 
fus  ?  Make  ufe,  therefore,  to  aggrandize  your  empire, 
of  Alcibiades’s  youth  and  folly  (fince  his  enemies  give 
it  that  name)  as  well  as  of  the  wifdom  and  experience 
of  Nicias;  and  do  not  repent,  from  vain  and  idle  fears, 
your  engaging  in  an  enterprife  publicly  refolved  upon, 
and  which  may  redound  infinitely  both  to  your  glory 
and  advantage.  The  cities  of  Sicily,  weary  of  the 
unjuft  and  cruel  government  of  their  princes,  and  ftill 
more  of  the  tyrannical  authority  which  Syracufe  ex- 
ercifes  over  them,  wait  only  for  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  declare  themfelves;  and  are  ready  to  open 
their  gates  to  whomfoever  fhall  offer  to  take  off  the  yoke 
under  which  they  have  fp  long  groaned.  Though  the 
citizens  pf.Egefta  hi  Quality  of  your  allies,  fhould  not 
have  a  right  to  your  proteftion ;  yetthe  glory  of  Athens 
ought  to  engage  you  to  fupport  theim  Republics  ag¬ 
grandize  themfelves  by  fuccouring  the  opprefled,  and 
not  by  living  una&ive.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  your 
affairs,  the  only  way  to  difpirit  your  enemies,  and  fhow 
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that  you  are  not  afraid  of  them,  will  be,  to  harafs  one 
nation,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  another,  to  keep  them 
all  employed,  and  carry  your  arms  into  diflant  coun¬ 
tries.  Athens  was  not  formed  for  eale ;  and  it  was 
not  by  inactivity  that  your  anceftors  raifed  it  to  the 
height  in  which  we  now  fee  it.  For  the  reft,  what 
hazards  will  you  run  by  engaging  in  the  enterprife  in 
queftion  ?  It  it  fhould  be  crowned  with  fuccels,  you 
will  then  poftefs  yourfelves  of  all  Greece;  and  fhould 
it  not  anfwer  your  expectations  your  fleet  will  give  you 
an  opportunity  of  retiring  whenever  you  pleafe..  The 
Lacedaemonians  indeed  may  make  an  incurfron  into 
our  country;  but,  befides  that  it  would  not  be  in  our 
power  to  prevent  it,  though  we  fhould  not  invade  Sicily, 
we  flili  fhall  preferve  the  empire  of  the  fea,  in  fpite  of 
them  ;  a  circumftance  which  makes  our  enemies  en¬ 
tirely  defpatr  of  ever  being  able  to  conquer  us.  Be 
not  therefore  biafed  by  Nicias’s  reafons.  The  only 
tendency  of  them  is  to  fow  the  feeds  of  difccrd  between 
the  young  and  old  men,  who  can  do  nothing  without 
one  another;  fince  it  is  wifdom  and  courage,  counfel 
and  execution,  that  give  fuccefs  to  all  enterprifes : 
and  this  in  which  we  are  going  to  embark,  cannot  but 
turn  to  your  advantage.” 

xThe  Athenians,  flattered  and  pleafed  with  Alci- 
biades’s  fpeecb,  perfifted  in  their  firft  opinion.  Ni- 
cias,  on  the  other  fide,  did  not  depart  from  his  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  did  not  dare  to  oppofe  Alcibiades  any 
further.  Nicias  was  naturally  of  a  foft  and  timid  dif- 
pofition.  He  was  not,  like  Pericles,  mafter  of  that 
lively  and  vehement  eloquence,  which,  like  a  torrent, 
bears  down  all  things  in  its  way.  And,  indeed  the 
'latter,  011  feveral  oceafions  'and  at'  feveral  times,  had 
never  failed-  to  check  the  wild1  ftarts  of  the  populace, 
who,  even  then;  meditated  the  expedition  into  Sicily; 
becaufe  he  was  always  inflexible,  and  never  flackened 
the  reins  of  that  authority  and  kind  of  fovereignty 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  people;  whereas 
*  Plat,  in  pvsc,  de  gcr.  rep.  p.  80*. 
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*  Nicias,  both  by  afting  and  fpeaking  in  an  eafy,  gen¬ 
tle  manner,  fo  far  from  winning  over  the  people,  fuf- 
fered  himfell  to  be  forcibly  and  involuntarily  carried 
away  :  and  accordingly  he  at  lalt  yielded  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  accepted  the  command  in  a  war  which  he 
plainly  forefaw  would  be  attended  with  the  molt  fatal 
confequences. 

Plutarch  makes  this  refieflion  in  his  excellent  trea- 
tife,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  qualities  requifite  in  a 
llatefman,  he  Ihows  how  very  necelTavy  eloquence  and 
inflexible  conflancy  and  perfeverance  are  to  him. 

Nicias,  not  daring  to  oppofe  Alcibiadcs  any  longer 
openly,  endeavoured  to  do  it  indireffly,  by  flatting  a 
great  number  oi  difficulties,  drawn  efpecially  from  the 
great  expence  of  this  expedition.  He  declared,  that 
fmce  they  were  refolved  upon  war,  they  ought  to  carry 
it  on  in  luch  a  manner  as  might  fuit  the  exalted  repu¬ 
tation  to  which  Athens  had  attained  :  that  a  fleet  was 
not  fufficient  to  oppofe  fo  formidable  a  power  as  that 
of  the  Syracufans  and  their  allies :  that  they  mull  railc 
an  army,  compoled  ol  good  horfe  and  loot,  it  they 
defired  to  aft  in  a  manner  worthy  of  lo  grand  a  defign  : 
that  befides  their  fleet,  which  was  to  make  them  maf- 
ters  at  fea,  they  mult  have  a  great  number  ol  tranf- 
ports,  to  carry  proviflons  perpetually  to  the  army, 
which  otherwife  could  not  poflibly  fublilt  in  an  ene¬ 
my’s  country  :  that  they  mull  carry  valt  lums  of  mo¬ 
ney  with  them,  without  waiting  for  that  promifed 
them  by  the  citizens  of  Egelta,  who  perhaps  were 
ready  in  words  only,  and.  very  probably  might  break 
their  promife  :  that  they  ought  to  weigh  and  examine 
the  difparity  there  was  between  themfelves  and  their 
enemies  with  regard  to  the  conveniencies  and  wants  of 
the  army  ;  the  Syracufans  being  in  their  own  country, 
in  the  midfc  ol  powerful  allies,  dilpofed  by  inclina¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  engaged  by  interell,  to  afhfl  them  with 
men,  arms,  horfes,  and  proviflons;  whereas  the  Athe¬ 
nians  would  carry  on  the  war  in  a  remote  country  pof- 

*  KnOa  jj;  >.oyu:  t&v  cn/xav  a 

KM.’TVjJ.y* 

fefled 


i 
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felfed  by  their  enemies,  where,  in  the  winter,  news 
could  not  be  brought  them  in  lefs  than  four  months 
time;  a  country,  where  all  things  would  oppofe  the 
Athenians,  and  nothing  be  procured  but  by  force  of 
arms  ;  that  it  would  refleft  the  greateft  ignominy  on  the 
Athenians,  fhould  they  be  forced  to  abandon  their  en- 
terprife,  and  thereby  become  the  fcorn  and  contempt 
of  their  enemies,  by  their  neglefting  to  take  all  the  pre¬ 
cautions  which  fo  important  a  defign  required :  that  as 
for  himfelf,  he  was  determined  not  to  go,  unlefs  he  was 
provided  with  all  things  necelfary  for  the  expedition, 
becaufe  the  fafety  of  the  whole  army  depended  on  that 
circumftance;  and  that  he  would  not  rely  on  caprice, 
or  the  precarious  engagements  of  the  allies. 

v  Nicias  had  flattered  himfelf,  that  this  fpeech  would 
cool  the  ardour  of  the  people,  whereas  it  only  inflamed 
k  the  more.  Immediately  the  generals  had  full  powers 
given  them  to  raife  as  many  troops,  and  fit  out  as  many 
galleys  as  they  fhould  judge  neceffary ;  and  the  levies 
were  accordingly  carried  on  in  Athens,  and  other 
places,  with  inexpreflible  a&ivity. 


Sect.  VIII.  The  Athenians  prepare  to  Jet  Sail.  Sini - 
Jler  Omens.  The  Statues  of  Mercury  are  mutilated. 
Alcihiades  is  accujed ,  and  infifis  upon  his  being  tried, 
but  his  Reque/l  is  not  granted.  Triumphant  De¬ 
parture  of  the  Fleet. 


’TX7  HEN  all  things  were  ready  for  their  departure, 
V  V  and  they  were  preparing  to  fail,  there  happen¬ 
ed  feveral  bad  omens,  which  filled  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  trouble  and  difquietude.  The  *  women 
were  at  that  time  celebrating  the  fellival  of  Adonis, 
during  which  the  whole  city  was  in  mourning,  and  full 
of  images  reprefenting  dead  perfons  and  funeral  pro,- 


y  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  134.  1  A.  M.  3589,  Ant.  J.  C.  415^ 

Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  428.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  200,  201. 

*This  fuperftitious  rite  had  extended  even  to  God’s  people,  And 
behold  there  fat  women  weeping  for  Tam  muz.  Ezek.  viii.  14.  N.  B.  The 
Latin  verfion  of  the  Bible,  which  Mr.  Rollin  follows,  fays  weeping jor 
Adonis;  which  is  the  fame  as  Tammua,  the  Hebrews  called  Adonis  by 
that  name. 

v  ceffions ; 
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ceflions;  and  every  part  echoed  with  the  cries  and 
groans  of'the  women  who  followed  thofe  ftatues  with 
lamentations  of  that  kind.  Whence  it  was  feared,  that 
this  gay  and  magnificent  armament  would  foon  lofe  all 
its  fplendor,  and  wither  *away  like  a  flower. 

The  general  affliftion  was  increafed  by  another  acci¬ 
dent.  The  ftatues  of  Mercury,  which  flood  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  private  houfes  and  temples,  were  all  mutilat¬ 
ed  in  one  night,  and  particularly  in  the  face;  and  al¬ 
though  a  great  reward  was  promifed  to  any  perfon  who 
fhould  difcover  the  authors  of  fo  audacious  a  crime,  no 
one  was  accufed.  The  citizens  could  not  forbear  con- 
fidering  this  uncommon  event,  not  only  as  an  unlucky- 
omen,  but  as  a  contrivance  of  fome  factious  men,  who 
harboured  very  ill  defigns.  Some  young  people  had  al¬ 
ready  been  accufed  of  committing  much  the  like  crime 
in  the  midft  of  their  cups;  and  particularly  of  having 
wantonly  mimicked  the  ceremonies  and  myfteries  of 
Ceres  and  Proferpine ;  with  Alcibiades,  who  reprefent- 
ed  the  high-prieft,  at  their  head.  a  It  highly  concerns  all 
thofe  in  exalted  ftations,  to  be  extremely  careful  of 
every  ftep  they  take,  and  not  to  give  the  leaft  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  moil  inveterate  malice  to  cenfure  them. 
They  ought  to  call  to  mind,  fays  Plutarch,  that  the  eyes 
of  all  men  are  upon  their  condufil,  and  that  they  are 
ever  eagle-eyed  on  thefe  occafions;  that  not  only  their 
outward  afilions  pafs  the  moll  fevere  fcrutiny,  but  that 
they  penetrate  to  their  moft  private  apartments,  and  there 
take  the  drifted:  notice  of  their  difcourfes,  their  diver- 
fions,  and  the  moft  fecret  things  tranfafted  by  them. 
It  was  this  dread  of  the  piercing  eye  of  the  people,  that 
kept  Themiftocles  and  Pericles  perpetually  on  their 
guard,  and  obliged  them  to  refrain  from  moft  of  thofe 
pleafures  in  which  others  indulge  themfelves. 

As  for  Alcibiades,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  lay 
himfelf  under  any  reftraints;  and  accordingly  as  his 
charafterwas  fo  well  known,  people  were  perfuaded  he 

*  Plut.  in  prsc.  de  rep.  p.  8oo. 

*  The  hiftorian  alludes  to  the  plants  and  flowers  that  were  carried  in 
that  ceremony,  and  which  went  hy  the  name  of  Adonis’s  gardens. 

very 
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very  probablv  had  been  concerned  in  what  had  happen¬ 
ed.  His  luxury,  hbertinifm,  and  irreligion,  gave  an  air 
of  probability  to  this  charge,  and  the  accufer  was  not 
afraid  of  telling  his  name.  This  attack  llaggercd  the 
conlfancy  and  relolution  of  Alcibiades ;  but  hearing  the 
foidiers  and  iailors  declare,  that  they  were  induced  to 
engage  in  this  expedition  bv  no  other  motive  but  their 
affection  for  Alcibiades  ;  and  that,  lhould  the  leail  in¬ 
jury  be  done  Him.  they  would  ail  leave  the  fervice;  he 
took  heart,  and  appeared  at  his  trial  on  the  dav  appoint¬ 
ed  for  that  purpole.  His  enemies,  upon  pretence  that  * 
it  was  neceilary  for  the  fleet  to  fet  fail,  got  the  judg¬ 
ment  fuperleded.  It  was  to  nopurpofe  tor  Alcibiades 
to  infill  upon  being  tried,  in  cale  he  was  guilty,  and 
not  be  ruined  in  his  abfenee;  and  to.reprefent,  that  it 
would  be  the  moil  fhockingand  barbarous  injuftice  to 
oblige  him  to  embark  for  fo  important  an  expedition, 
without  nril  making  due  enquiry  into  the  accufations 
and  horrid  Handers  which  were  call  upon  him,  the  bare 
thoughts-  of  which  would  keep  him  in  perpetual  fear 
and  anxiety.  However,  none  of  thefe  remonilranccs 
proved  effectual,  and  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  fet  out. 

fc  They  accordingly  prepared  to  fet  fail,  after  having 
appointed  Corcyra  the  rendezvous  for  moll  of  t  he  al  lies, 
and  fuch  fhips  as  were  to  carry  the  provifions,  &c.  All 
the  citizens,  as  well  as  foreigners  in  Athens,  flocked  by 
day-break  to  the  port  of  Piraeus.  The  former  attended 
their  children,  relations,  friends,  or  companions,  with 
a  joy  overcail  with  a  little  forrow,  upon  their  bidding 
adieu  to  perfons  that  were  as  dear  to  them  as  life,  who 
were  letting  out  on  a  far  dillant  and  very  dangerous  ex  • 
pedition,  from  which  it  was  uncertain  whether  they  ever 
would  return,  though  they  flattered  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  that  it  would  be  luccefslul.  The  foreigners  came 
thither  to  feed  tbe:r  eyes  with  a  fight  which  was  highly 
worthy  their  curiofity;  for  no  Angle  citv  in  the  world 
had  ever  fitted  out  fo  gallant  a  fleet.  Thole  indeed 
which  had  been  fent  againll  Epidaurus  and  Potidaea, 
were  as  confiderable  with  regard  to  the  number  cf  fol- 
*  TV.uc)  d.  p.  420—43*.  Diod.  1,  xiii.  p.  1 
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diersand  fhips :  but  then  they  were  not  equipped  with  fo 
much  magnificence,  neither  was  their  voyage  fo  long, 
nor  their  enterprife  fo  important.  Here  were  feen  a 
land  and  a  naval  army,  provided  with  the  utmoft  care, 
and  at  the  expence  of  particular  perfons  as  well  as  of 
the  public,  with  all  things  neceffary,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  duration  of  the  war. 
The  city  furnifhed  a  hundred  empty  galleys,  that  is, 
threefcore  light  ones,  and  forty  to  traniport  the  foldiers 
heavily  armed.  Every  mariner  received  daily  a  drach¬ 
ma,  or  ten  pence  (French)  for  his  pay,  exclufively  of 
what  the  captains  of  fhips  gave  the  rowers*  of  the  firft 
bench.  Add  to  this,  the  pomp  and  magnificence  that 
were  difplayed  univerfally ;  everyone  ftrivingtoeclipfe 
the  reft,  and  each  captain  endeavouring  to  make  his 
fhip  the  lighteft,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  gayeft  in  the 
whole  fleet.  I  fhall  not  take  notice  of  the  choice  of  the 
foldiers  and  feamen,  who  were  theHower  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  nor  of  their  emulation  with  regard  to  the  beauty 
and  neatnefs  of  their  arms  and  equipage;  any  more 
than  of  their  officers  who  had  laid  out  confiderable  fums 
purely  to  diftinguifh  themfelves,  and  to  give  foreigners 
an  advantageous  idea  of  their  perfon^and  circumftan- 
ees ;  fo  that  this  fight  had  the  air  of  a  tournament,  in 
which  the  utmoft  magnificence  is  difplayed,  rather  than 
o'  a  warlike  expedition.  But  the  boldnefs  and  greatnefs 
of  the  defign  ftill  exceeded  its  expence  and  fplendor. 

When  the  fhips  were  laden  and  the  troops  got  on 
board,  the  trumpet  founded,  and  folemn  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition ;  gold  and 
filver  cups  were  filling  every  where  with  wine,  and  the 
accuftomed  libations  were  poured  out ;  the  people  who 
lined  the  fhore  fhouting  at  the  fame  time,  and  lifting  up 
their  hands  to  heaven,  to  with  their  fellow  citizens  a 
good  voyage  and  fuccefs.  And  now,  the  hymn  being 
lung,  and  the  ceremonies  ended,  the  fhips  failed  one  af¬ 
ter  another  out  of  the  harbour;  after  which  they  ft  rove 
to  outfail  one  another,  till  the  whole  fleet  met  at  Akgina. 

They  were  called  Scitvirui.'  They  had  longer  oars  than  thfc  reft, 
ind  conlequently  mere  trouble  in  rowing. 

Vol.  IV.  d 
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1:  rn  thence  it  made  tor  Corcvra,  where  the  amn.v  of 
auies  was  afiembhng  with  the  reif  oi  the  fleet. 


:cx.  IX.  5 


ra:::  e  is 


i  farmed. 


The  Athenian  Fleet 


arrives  in  Sicily. 

his  expedition  co 
from  quarters,  it  was  thought  fo  improbable. 


\  D '■  ICE  ot  this  expedition  coming  to  Svracufe 

ljl  " 


t;iat  at  firlt  nobody  would  beiiere  it.  But  as  it  was 
more  and  m  re  confirmed  ever.'  dav,  the  Syracufans 
Oega::  to  think  ferionflyof  making  the  neceflarv  prepar- 
attons;  and  fent  deputations  to  everv  part  ot  the  ifland, 
to  aik  afliflance  cf  home,  and  lend  luccours  to  others. 
i  hey  garrifoned  aii  the  cattles  and  forts  in  the  country ; 
reviewed  all  the  foldiers  and  hories;  examined  the  arms 
in  the  magazines;  arid  fettled  and  prepared  ail  things, 
as  it  the  enemy  had  been  in  their  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  failed  in  three  fquadrons, 
each  under  the  command  of  its  particular  general.  It 
con  filled  ot  a  hundred  and  thirtv-fix  fliips,  a  hundred 
•  hereof  belonged  to  Atltens,  and  the  rell  to  the  allies. 
On  board  thefe  lhips  were  five  thou  fan  heavv-armed 
ioldiers,  two  thonland  two  hundred  of  whom  were 
Athenian  citizens,  viz.  fifteen  hundred  ol  thofe  who 
had  eiiates.  and  feven  hundred  *  who  had  none,  but 
were  eo  uahv  citizens ;  the  reft  confiftea  ot  allies.  With 
regard  to  the  light  infantry,  there  were  eighty  archers 
or  Crete,  and  four  hundred  of  other  countries;  feven 
hundred  Rhodian  {lingers,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
exiles  of  Megara.  There  was  but  one  company  of 
horfe,  confiding  of  thirty  troopers,  who  had  embarked 
on  board  a  veflel  proper  tor  tranfporting  cavalry.  Both 
the  fleet  andtlie  land  forces  were  afterwards  increafed 
confiderablv.  Thirty  veflels  carried  the  provilions  and 
cooks,  with mafons,  carpenters,  and  their  icveral  tools; 
the  whole  followed  by  a  hundred  fmall  velfels  for  the 
fervice,  exclufive  of  inerchant-ftnps,  of  which  there 
were  great  numbers.  All  this  fleet  had  failed  together 


Taucyd.  1,  vi.  p.  432 — 445.  Died.  1.  xiii.  p. 
*  Thefe  were  ailed  S'it.-;. 
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for  Corcyra.  Having  met  with  but  an  indifferent  re¬ 
ception  from  the  people  of  Tarentum  and  Locris,  they 
failcd  with  a  favourable  wind  for  Rhegium,  where  they 
made  fome  flay.  The  Athenians  were  very  urgent 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium  to  fuccour  tliofe  of 
I^eontium,  who  came  originally  from  Chalcis  as  well 
as  themfelves:  but  thefe  anfwered,  that  they  were  de¬ 
termined  to  Hand  neuter,  and  to  undertake  nothing  but 
in  concert  with  the  reft  of  Italy.  Here  they  debated 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  was  necelfary  to  carry  on 
the  war,  and  waited  tor  the  coining  up  of  tliofe  lhips 
that  had  been  fent  out  to  make  difcoveries  of  a  proper 
place  for  landing,  and  to  enquire  whether  the  citizens 
of  Egefta  had  got  their  money  ready.  Upon  their  re¬ 
turn  they  brought  advice  that  they  had  but  thirty  talents 
in  the  treafury.  This  Nicias  had  forefeen,  but  no  re¬ 
gard  had  been  paid  to  his  falutary  counfels. 

d  He  did  not  fail,  the  inftant  this  news  was  brought, 
to  expatiate  on  the  counfel  he  had  given  in  Athens ;  to 
fhow  the  wrong  Hep  they  had  taken  in  engaging  in  this 
war;  and  to  amplify  the  fatal  confequences  which 
might  be  expelled  from  it:  in  all  which  he  aided  very 
imprudently.  It  was  extremely  judicious  in  Nicias  to 
oppofe  it  in  the  beginning,  and  to  fet  every  engine  at 
work,  to  crufh  if  poflible  this  ill-fated  projell.  But  as 
it  was  refo!ved,a.nd  he  himfelf  had  accepted  of  the  com¬ 
mand,  he  ought  not  to  be  perpetually  looking  back¬ 
ward,  nor  to  have  repeated  inceftantly,  that  tins  war 
had  been  undertaken  in  oppofttion  to  all  the  maxims 
of  prudence;  and,  by  that  means,  to  cool  the  ardour  of 
ihis  two  colleagues  in  the  command,  to  difpirit  the  fol- 
,diers,  and  blunt  that  edge  of  confidence  and  ardour, 
jwhich  afl'ure  the  fuccefs  of  great  enterprifes.  The 
[Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  have  advanced 
boldly  towards  the  enemy ;  fhould  have  attacked  them 
with  vigour,  and  have  fpread  an  univerfal  terror  by  a 
fudden  and  unexpelled  defeent. 

But  Nicias  ailed  in  a  quite  different  manner.  His 
opinion  in  the  council  of  war,  was,  that  they  fhould  fail 

d  Plut,  in  Nic.  p  533, 
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for  Selinunta,  which  had  been  the  firft  occafion  of  this 
expedition ;  and  then,  if  the  citizens  of  Egefta  perform-* 
ed  their  promife,  and  gave  a  month’s  pay  to  the  army, 
to  proceed  forward;  or  othenvife,  to  oblige  them  to 
fu'rnifh  provifions  for  the  fixty  galleys  they  had  de¬ 
manded,  and  continue  in  that  road  till  they  fhould  have 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  citizens  of  Selinunta,  either 
by  force  of  arms  or  fome  other  way.  He  faid,  that  they 
afterwaids  fhould  return  to  Athens,  after  having  thus 
made  a  parade  of  their  forces,  and  the  afliffance  they 
gave  their  allies;  unlefs  they  fhould  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  fome  attempt  in  f  avour  of  the  Leontines, 
,or  of  bringing  over  fome  city  into  their  alliance. 

Alcibiades  anfwered,  that  it  would  be  inglorious, 
after  their  failing  out  with  fo  noble  a  fleet,  to  return 
without  doing  any  thing;  and  that  they  fhould  firft  en¬ 
deavour  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  in  order  to  divide  them  from  the  Syracu- 
fans,  and  procure  troops  and  provifions  from  them ;  and 
efpecially  to  fend  a  deputation  to  Meflina,  which  was  a 
kind  of  key  to  Sicily,  and  its  harbour  capacious  enough 
to  hold  all  the  fleet.  He  declared  further,  that  after 
feeing  who  were  their  friends  and  who  their  enemies, 
and  ftrengthening  themfelves  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
reinforcement,  they  then  fhould  attack  either  Selinunta 
orSyracufe;  in  cafe  the  one  fhould  rctufe  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  Egefta,  and  the  other  not  permit  the 
Leontines  to  return  to  their  city. 

Lamachus  offered  a  third  opinion,  which  perhaps 
was  the  moll  prudent;  that  was,  to  fail  direftly  for  Sy- 
racufe,  before  its  citizens  had  time  to  recover  from 
their  furprife,  or  prepare  for  their  defence.  He  ob- 
lerved.that  the  fudden  arrival  of  an  armed  force  always 
ftrikes  the  greateft  terror;  and  that  when  enemies  are 
allowed  time  to  refleft  and  make  preparations,  it  alfo 
revives  their  courage;  whereas,  when  they  are  fud- 
denly  attacked,  and  ftill  in  contufion,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  overcome;  that  as  they  would  be  mailers  of  the 
open  country,  they  fhould  not  be  in  want  of  any  thing  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  oblige  the  Sicilians  to  dc- 
i  s  dare 
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clare  for  them:  that  at  laft  they  fhould  fettle  inMegara, 
which  was  quite  defert  and  a  near  neighbour  to  Syra- 
cufe,  and  there  lay  up  their  fleet  in  fafety.  However, 
his  counfel  not  being  followed,  he  agreed  to  that  ot 
Alcibiades:  accordingly  they  failed  for  Sicily,  where 
Alcibiades  took  Catana  by  furprife. 

Sect.  X.  Alcibiades  is  recalled .  He  flies,  and  is 
fentenced  to  die  as  an  Outlaw .  He  retires  to  Sparta. 
Flexibility  of  his  Genius  and  Difpojition. 

-  r  B  ''HIS  was  the  firft  and  laft  exploit  performed  by 
JL  Alcibiades  in  this  expedition,  he  being  immedi¬ 
ately  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  be  tried 
upon  the  accufation  againft  him.  For,  from  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  fleet,  his  enemies,  who  had  no  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country;  and  who,  upon  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  religion,  which  is  olten  made  a  cloak 
to  cover  the  darkeft  defigns,  meditated  nothing  but 
fatiating  their  hatred  and  revenge;  his  enemies,  I  fay, 
taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  had  proceeded  in  the 
affair  with  greater  vigour  than  ever.  All  thofe,  againft 
whom  informations  were  lodged,  were  thrown  into  pri- 
fon,  without  fo  much  as  being  buffered  to  be  heard,  and 
.that  too  on  the  evidence  of  the  moll  profligate  and 
abandoned  citizens;  as  if,  fays  Thucydides,  it  was  not 
-as  great  a  crime  to  punifh  the  innocent,  as  to  buffer  the 
guilty  to  efcape..  One  of  the  informers  was  proved  to 
.be  perjured  by  his  own  words;  having  declared  that  he 
■faw  and  knew  one  of  the  accufed  by  moonlight; 
\vhereas  it  appeared,  that  there  was  no  moon  at  that 
time.  But  notwithftanding  this  manifeft  perjury,  the 
populace  were  as  furious  as  ever.  The  remembrance 
of  the  tyranny  ot  the  Pififtratides  made  them  appre- 
henfive  of  the  like  fate ;  and  ftrongly  poffeffed  with  this 
fear  they  would  not  give  ear  to  any  thing. 

At  laft  they  fent  out  the  *  fhip  of  Salamin,  ordering 
the  captain  not  to  carry  off  Alcibiades  by  force,  for  fear 

f  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  446—450.  Plat,  inAlcib.  p.  202. 

*  This  was  a  facred  vefCel  appointed  to  fetch  criminals. 
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of  raifing  a  tumult  in  the  army;  but  only  to  order  him 
to  return  to  Athens,  to  pacify  the  people  bv  his  pre¬ 
fence.  Alcibiades  obeyed  the  order,  and  went  imme¬ 
diately  on  board  his  galley;  but  the  inftant  he  was  ar¬ 
rived  atThurium,  and  had  got  on  fhore,  he  difappeared, 
and  eluded  the  purfuit  of  thofe  who  fought  after  him. 
Being  afked  whether  he  would  not  rely  on  his  country, 
with  regard  to  the  judgment  it  might  pal's  on  him :  “  I 
would  not,”  fays  he,  “  rely  on  my  mother,  for  fear  left 
fhe  Ihould  inadvertently  miftake  a  *  black  bean  for  a 
white  one.”  The  galley  of  Salamin  returned  back 
without  the  commander,  who  was  afhamed  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  buffered  his  prey  to  efcape  him  in  that  manner. 
Alcibiades  was  fentenced  to  die  for  his  contumacy. 
His  whole  eftate  was  confifcated,  and  all  priefts  and 
priefiefies  were  commanded  to  curfe  him.  Among  the 
iatter  was  one  Theano,  who  alone  had  the  courage  to 
oppole  this  decree,  faying:  “  +That  fhe  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  prieftefs,  not  to  curfe  but  to  blefs.”  Some 
time  after,  news  being  brought  him  that  the  Athenians 
had  condemned  him  to  die,  “  I  fhall  make  them  fen- 
fib  le.”  fays  he,  “  that  I  am  alive.” 

f  Much  about  this  timeDiagoras  of  Meliawas  profe- 
cuted  at  Athens.  He  had  fettled  himfelt  in  the  latter 
city,  where  he  taught  atheifm,  and  was  brought  to  a 
trial  for  his  doctrine,  s  Diagoras  efcaped  the  ptiniih- 
ment  which  would  have  been  inflifted  on  him,  by  fly¬ 
ing  from  the  city  ;  but  he  could  not  wipe  off  the  igno¬ 
miny  of  the  fentence  which  condemned  him  to  death. 
The  Athenians  had  fo  great  an  abhorrence  for  the  im¬ 
pious  principles  inculcated  by  him,  that  they'  even  let 
a  price  upon  his  head,  and  promifed  a  reward  of  a  ta¬ 
lent  to  any  man  who  fhould  bring  him  dead  or  alive. 

h  About  twenty  y^ears  before,  a  like  affair  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Protagoras,  for  having  only  treated  the  fame 
quelfion  by  way  of  problem.  He  had  faid  in  the  begin  - 

f  Jofeph.  contr.  App.  s  Died.  I.  xiii.  p.  137.  h  Diop. 

Lacrt.  in  Protag.  Jofeph.  contr.  App.  Cic.  Li.  dc  nat.  dcor.  n.  ba . 

*  The  judges  made  ufe  of  brans  in  giving  their  fulfrages,  and  the 
black  bean  denoted  condemnation. 

+  Qixfy.ttra  ri^aiv  v  irfiir-.v  ytywivni. 

ning 
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ning  of  one  of  his  books :  “  Whether  the  gods  do  or  do 
not  ex  ill  is  a  queftion  which  I  know  not  whether  I 
ought  to  affirm  or  deny :  for  our  underftan  dings  are  too 
much  clouded,  and  the  life  of  man  is  too  ffiort,  tor  the 
folution  of  fo  nice  and  difficult  a  point.”  But  the 
Athenians  could  not  bear  to  have  a  fubjeft  of  this  na¬ 
ture  made  a  doubt;  and  for  this  reafon  they  ordered 
proclamation  to  be  made  by  the  public  crier,  for  all  ' 
perfons  who  had  any  copies  of  this  book,  to  bring  them 
to  the  magiftrates:  after  which  they  were  burnt  as  in¬ 
famous  pieces,  and  the  author  was  banilhed  for  ever 
from  all  the  territories  of  the  Athenians. 

Diagoras  and  Protagoras  had  been  the  difciples  of 
Democritus,  who  firfl  invented  the  philofophy  of 
atoms.  I  ffiall  fpeak  of  him  in  another  place. 

'  From  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias  had  pof- 
feffied  the  whole  authority :  for  Lamachus  his  colleague, 
though  a  man  of  bravery  and  experience,  was  however 
in  no  credit,  becaufe  of  his  extreme  poverty,  for  which 
he  was  defpifed  by  the  foldiers.  But  the  Athenians 
were  not  always  in  this  way  of  thinking;  for  we  have 
feen  that  Ariftides,  poor  as  he  was,  was  no  lefs  ellcemed 
and  refpe6fed  on  that  account:  but  in  this  laft  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  people  in  general  had  imbibed  a  paffion  for 
luxury  and  magnificence;  the  natural  confequence  of 
which  is  a  love  of  riches.  As  Nicias,  therefore,  go¬ 
verned  all  affairs  folely,  all  his  actions  were  of  the  fame 
call  with  his  difpofition,  that  is,  of  a  flow  and  fearful 
kind:  he  fuffered  every  thing  to  languiffi,  fometimes 
either  by  lying  Hill  and  undertaking  nothing,  fome¬ 
times  by  only  failing  along  the  coaft,  or  loling  time  in 
confuting  and  deliberating;  all  which  foon  fupprelfed, 
on  one  fide,  the  ardour  and  confidence  the  troops  ex- 
prelfed  at  firft;  and,  on  the  other,  the  fear  and  terror 
with  winch  the  enemy  had  been  feized,  at  the  fight  of 
fo  terrible  an  armament.  He  befieged  Hybla;  and 
though  it  was  but  a  fmall  city,  he  was  however  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege  fome  days  after,  which  brought  him 
into  the  higheft  contempt.  He  retired  at  laft  to 
1  Thucyd.  p.  454,  453.  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  333. 
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Catana,  after  having  performed  but  one  exploit,  viz. 
the  ruining  of  Hvccara,  a  fmall  town  inhabited  by  Bar¬ 
barians,  from  which  place,  it  is  faid,  that  Lais  the  cour- 
tefanj  at  that  time  very  young,  was  fold  with  the  reft 
of  the  captives,  and  carried  to  Peloponnefus. 

k  In  the  mean  time  Alcibiades,  having  left  Thu- 
rium,  was  arrived  at  Argos;  and  as  he  quite  defpaired 
of  ever  being  recalled  home,  he  fent  ameflenger  to  the 
Spartans,  defiring  leave  to  refide  among  them,  under 
their  guard  and  protection.  He  promifed  in  the  moft 
folemn  manner,  that  if  they  would  confider  him  as 
their  friend,  he  would  perform  greater  fervices  for  their 
ftate  than  he  before  had  done  injuries  to1  it.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  received  him  with  open  arms;  and  foon  after  his 
arrival  in  their  city,  he  gained  the  love  and  efteem  of 
all  its  inhabitants.  He  charmed,  and  even  enchanted 
them,  by  his  conforming  himfelf  fo  eafily  to  their  way 
of  living.  Such  people  as  faw  Alcibiades  fhave  him¬ 
felf  to  the  fkin,  bathe  in  cold  water,  eat  of  the  coarfe, 
heavy  cakes  which  were  their  ufual  food,  and  be  fo  well 
fatisfied  with  their  black  broth ;  could  not  perfuade 
.tbemfeives,  that  a  man,  who  fubmitted  fo  cheerfully  to 
this  . kind  of  life,  had  ever  kept  cooks  in  his  palace;  had 
ufed.eflences  and  perfumes;  had  worn  the  rich  fluffs 
of  Miletus  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  had  hitherto  lived  in 
the  midft  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  profufion  of  all  things. 
But  flexibility  was  the  chara&eriftic  that  chiefly  diftin- 
guifhed  Alcibiades.  Cameleon-like,  he  could  affume 
all  fhapes  and  colours,  to  win  the  favour  of  thofe  among 
whom  he  refided.  He  immediately  aflTumed  their  man¬ 
ners  and  adapted  himfelf  to  their  tafte,  as  if  they  had 
been  natural  in  him;  and  though  he  inwardly  had  an 
averfion  to  them,  he  could  however  cover  his  difguft 
with  an  eafy,  firnple,  and  unconftrained  air.  With 
fome  he  had  all  the  graces  and  vivacity  of  the  gayeft 
youth,  and  with  others  all  the  gravity  of  old  age.  In 
Sparta,  he  was  laborious,  frugal,  and  auftere ;  in  Ionia,' 
enjoyment,  idlenefs,  and  pleafure  made  up  his  whole 
life :  in  Thrace,  he  was  always  on  horfeback  or  carouf- 
k  Plut.  iu  Atc;b.  p.  230. 
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ing;  and  when  he  refided  with  Tiffaphanes  the  fatrap, 
he  exceeded  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Perfians  in 
luxury  and  prolufion. 

But  he  was  not  barely  fatisfied  with  gaining  the 
efleem  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  infinuated  himfelf 
fo  far  into  the  affeftion  of  Timea,  the  wife  of  king  Agis, 
that  he  had  a  fon  by  her,  who,  in  public,  went  by  the 
name  of  Leotychides  ;  though  his  mother,  in  private, 
and  among  her  women  and  female  friends,  did  not 
blufh  to  call  him  Alcibiades;  fo  violent  was  her  paf- 
fion  for  that  Athenian.  Agis  was  informed  of  this  in¬ 
trigue,  and  therefore  refufcd  to  own  Leotychides  for 
his  fon;  for  which  reafon  he  was  afterwards  excluded 
the  throne. 

Sect.  XI.  Defcription  of  Syracufe. 

AS  the  fiege  of  Syracufe  is  one  of  the  moll  confider- 
able  in  the  Grecian  hiftory ;  the  particular  circunr-' 
fiances  of  which  I  thought  proper  to  relate,  for  that  rea¬ 
fon,  in  order  to  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  manner 
of  befieging  by  the  ancients;  I  judged  it  neceffary,  be¬ 
fore  I  enter  into  that  detail,  to  give  the  leader  a  deferip- 
tion  and  plan  of  the  city  of  Syracufe;  in  which  he  will 
alfo  find  the  different  fortifications,  both  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  Syracufans,  mentioned  in  this  fiege. 

1  Syracufe  flood  on  the  eaflern  coafl  of  Sicily.  Its 
vafl  extent,  its  advantageous  fituation,  the  conveniency 
of  its  double  harbour,  its  fortifications  built  with  the 
utmofl  care  and  labour,  and  the  multitude  and  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants,  made  it  one  of  the  greatell,  the  moil 
beautiful,  and  moft  powerful  among  the  Grecian  cities. 

*  We  are  told,  its  air  was  fo  pure  and  ferene,  that  there 
was  no  day  in  the  year,  how  cloudy  foever  it  might  be, 
in  which  the  fun  did  not  difplay  its  beams. 

1  Cic.  Verr.  6.  n.  117 — 119. 

*  Urlem  Syracufus  clcgerat.  cujus  hie fitus  afque  hcec  natvra  ejfeloci  f ttlique  di- 
dtur,  ut  nu/lus  unquam  dies  tarn  magna  turbulentaque  tempejiate  fucrit,  quirt 
tdiqm  tempore  folem  ejus  did  homines  viderent.  Ci  c.  Verr.  7,  n.  26. 

•  >  It. 
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3  It  was  built  by  Archias  the  Corinthian,  a  vear 
after  Naxos  and  Megarahad  been  founded  on  the  lame 
coall. 

Vv  hen  the  Athenians  befieged  this  city,  it  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  Iiland,  Acradina,  and 
Tyche.  Thucydides  mentions  only  thefe  three  divi- 
lions.  Two  more,  viz.  Neapoiis  and  Epipolae,  were  af¬ 
terwards  added. 

1  he  ISLAND,  fituated  to  the  fouth,  was  called 

(Nafos)  fignitvmg,  in  Greek,  an  iiland,  but  pro¬ 
nounced  according  to  the  Doric  dialect;  andOrtvgia. 
It  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge,  n  It  was 
in  this  iiland  that  the  Svracufans  aiterwards  built  the 
citadel,  and  the  palace  for  their  kings.  This  quarter  or 
divifion  ot  the  city  was  of  very  great  importance,  be- 
caufe  it  might  render  thofe  who  polIeHed  it,  mailer  ol 
the  two  ports  which  furround  it.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
fon  the  Romans,  when  they  took  Syracufe,  would  not 
fuller  any  Syracuians  to  inhabit  the  iiland. 

“There  was  in  this  iiland  a  very  famous  fpring, 
called  Arethufa.  The  ancients,  or  rather  the  poets, 
from  reafons  which  have  not  the  lead  lhadow  ol  pro¬ 
bability,  fuppofed  that  Aipheus,  a  river  ol  Elis  in  Pe- 
loponnefus,  rolled  its  waters  either  through  or  under 
the  waves  of  the  Pea,  without  ever  mixing  with  them, 
as  far  as  the  fpring  or  fountain  of  Arethufa.  It  was 
this  fiction  gave  occafion  to  the  following  lines  ol 
Virgil : 

Extremum  hunc,  Arethufa  mi  hi  concede  laberem - 

.Sic  tibi,  cum  jiutlus Jubterlabere  Sicanos, 

Deris  a  mar  a  Juam  non  intermijeeat  undam. 

Virg.  Eclog.  10. 

Thv  facred  fuccour,  Arethufa,  bring, 

To  crown  my  labour:  ’tis  the  lalt  I  ling, - ■ 

*»  A.  M.  3295.  Ant.  J.  C.  709.  Strabo,  1.  vi.  p.  269. 

”  Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  97. 

•Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  27a  Scnec.  Na:.  1.  iii.  c.  a6. 
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So  may  thv  lilver  ftreams  beneath  the  tide, 

Unrhix'd  with  briny  feas  fecurely  glide. 

Dryden. 

Ac  hr  ad  in  a,  fituated  entirely  on  the  fea-fide,  to- 
wards  the  call,  was  the  moll  fpacious,  the  molt  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  bell  fortified  quarter  of  the  city. 

Tyche,  fo  called  from  the  temple  of  Fortune, 
(Tixn)  which  embellilhed  that  part  ol  the  city,  extend¬ 
ed  alon<i  Achradina  weftward  from  the  north  towards 
the  fouth,  and  was  very  well  inhabited.  It  had  a  fa¬ 
mous  gate  called  Hexapylum,  which  led  into  the 
country,  and  was  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

Epipol^e  was  a  hill  without  the  city,  which  it  com¬ 
manded.  It  was  fituated  between  Hexapylum  and  the 
point  of  Euryelus,  towards  the  north  and  weft.  It  was 
exceedingly  fleep  in  feveral  places,  and,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  of  very  difficult  accefs.  At  the  time  of  the  fiege 
in  queftion,  it  was  not  furrounded  with  walls  ;  and  the 
Syracufans  defended,  it  with  a  body  of  troops,  againft 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Euryelus  was  the  pafs  or 
entrance  which  led  to  Epipolae.  On  the  fame  hill  of 
Epipolae  was  a  fort  called  Labdalon,  or  Labdalum. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  (under  Dionyfius  the  ty¬ 
rant)  that  Epipolas  was  furrounded  with  walls,  and  in- 
clofed  within  the  city,  of  which  it  formed  a  fifth  part, 
but  was  thinly  inhabited.  A  fourth  divifion  had  been 
added  before,  called  NeapolIS,  that  is,  the  new  city 
which  covered  Tyche. 

p  The  river  Anapis  ran  at  almoft  half  a  league  dif- 
tance  from  the  city.  The  fpace  between  them  was  a 
large  and  beautiful  plain,  terminated  by  two  fens  or 
moors,  the  one  called  Syraco,  whence  the  city  was 
named,  and  the  other  Lyfimelia.  This  river  emptied 
itfelf  into  the  great  harbour.  Near  its  mouth,  fouth- 
ward,  was  a  kind  of  caftle,  called  Olympia,  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias  Handing  there,  and  in 
which  were  great  riches.  It  was  five  huh’di'ed  paces 
from  the  city. 

P  Plut,  in  Dionyf,  vit.  p,  970. 
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Syracufe  had  two  harbours,  very  near  one  another? 
and  feparated  only  by  the  ifle,  viz.  the  great  harbour, 
and  the  final!  one,  called  otherwife  Laccus.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  *defcription  which  the  Roman  orator  gives 
ot  them,  both  were  furrounded  with  buildings  as  parts 
o(  the  city. 

The  greateft  harbour  was  a  little  above  t  five  thou- 
fand  paces,  or  two  leagues,  in  circumference  It  had  a 
gulph  called  Dafcon.  The  entrance  of  this  port  was  but 
five  hundred  paces  wide.  It  was  formed,  on  one  fide, 
by  the  point  of  the  ifland  Ortygia;  and,  on  the  other, 
by  the  little  ifland  and  cape  of  Plemmyrium,  which 
was  commanded  by  a  fort  or  caftle  of  the  fame  name. 

Above  Achradina  was  a  third  port,  called  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Trogilus. 

Sect.  XII.  Nicias ,  after  Joint  Engagements,  befieges 

Syracufe.  Lamachus  is  killed  in  a  Battle.  The  City 

is  reduced  to  the  greatefl  Extremities. 

EIGHTEENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

i  AT  the  end  of  the  fummer  news  was  brought  Ni- 
cias  that  the  Syracufans,  having  refumed  cou¬ 
rage,  intended  to  march  againfi  him.  Already  their  ca¬ 
valry  advanced  with  an  air  ot  infolence  to  attack  him 
even  in  his  camp;  and  afked,  with  a  loud  laugh,  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  come  into  Sicily  to  fettle  in  Catana.  Thefe 
fevere  reproaches  roufed  him  a  little,  fo  that  he  refolv- 
ed  to  fail  for  Syracufe.  The  enterprife  was  bold  and 
dangerous.  Nicias  could  not,  without  running  the  ut- 
moft  hazard,  attempt  to  land  in  prefence  of  an  enemy, 
who  waited  for  him  with  the  greateft  refolution;  and 
would  not  fail  to  charge  him  the  inftant  he  (hould  offer 
to  make  a  defcent.  Nor  was  it  fafer  for  him  to  march 

s  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  453—461.  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  533,  534.  Diod. 
3.  exxxvii,  cxxxviii. 

*  Tortus  habit  probe  in  adijicationc  afpettuquc  urbis  inclufos.  Cic.  Verr. 
6.  n.  117. 

+  According  to  Strabo,  it  is  eighty  ftadia  in  circumference,  which 
is  twice  its  real  extent ;  a  plain  proof  that  this  pafTage  of  Strabo  is 
corrupt.  Cl  u  vek.  p.  167. 

his 
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his  troops  by  land,  becaufe,  as  he  had  no  cavalry,  that 
off  the  Syracufans,  which  was  very  numerous,  upon 
the  firft  advice  they  fhouldhave  of  their  march,  would 
come  to  blows,  and  overpower  him  by  the  fuperiority 
of  forces. 

To  extricate  himfelf  from  this  perplexity,  and  enable 
himfelf  to  feize,  without  oppofition,  upon  an  advanta¬ 
geous  pofl,  which  a  Syracufan  exile  had  difcovered  to 
him,  Nicias  had  recourfe  to  flratagem.  He  caufed  a 
falfe  piece  of  news  to  be  given  to  the  enemy,  viz.  that 
by  means  of  a  confpiracy,  which  was  to  take  effe£t  on 
a  certain  day,  they  might  feize  on  his  camp,  and  poffefs 
themfelves  of  all  the  arms  and  baggage.  The  Syracu¬ 
fans,  on  this  promife,  marched  towards  Catana,  and 
pitched  their  camp  near  Leontium.  The  moment  the 
Athenians  had  advice  of  this,  they  embarked  with  all 
their  troops  and  ammunition,  and,  in  the  evening,  fleer¬ 
ed  tor  Syracufe.  They  arrived,  by  day  break,  in  the 
great  harbour,  landed  near  Olympia,  in  the  place  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  them,  and  there  fortified  them¬ 
felves.  The  enemy,finding  themfelves  fhamefully  over¬ 
reached,  returned  immediately  to  Syracufe :  and,  in  the 
greatefl  rage,  drew  up  in  battle  array,  fome  days  alter, 
before  the  walls  of  the  city.  Nicias  marched  out  of  the 
trenches,  and  a  battle  was  fought.  Viftory  was  a  long 
time  doubtful,  but  a  very  heavy  fhower  of  rain,  accom¬ 
panied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  coming  unexpeft- 
edly,  the  Syracufans,  who  were  unexperienced,  and  the 
greatefl  part  of  them  having  never  carried  arms  before, 
were  frightened  at  the  tempefl,  whilfl  their  enemies 
laughed  at  it,  as  the  mere  effect  of  the  feafon;  and  re¬ 
garded  nothing  but  the  enemy,  who  were  much  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  florm.  The  Syracufans,  after 
making  a  long  and  vigorous  refillance,  were  forced  to 
give  way.  The  Athenians  could  not  purfue  them  far, 
becaufe  their  horfe,  which  was  flill  in  a  body,  and  had 
not  been  defeated,  covered  their  retreat.  The  Syra¬ 
cufans  retreated  in  good  order  into  the  city,  after  hav¬ 
ing  thrown  a  body  of  troops  into  the  temple  of  Olym¬ 
pia,  to  prevent  its  being  plundered. 


This 
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This  temple  flood  pretty  near  the  camp  of  the  'Athe¬ 
nians,  who  were  very  defirous  of  taking  it,  becaufe  it 
abounded  with  gold  and  filver  offerings,  which  the  piety 
of  kings  and  nations  had  confecrated.  Nicias  having 
delayed  lending  troops  to  leize  it,  loll  the  opportunity, 
and  gave  the  Syracufans  time  to  throw  into  it, as  was  be- 
foreobferved,  adetachment  to  defend  it.  It  was  thought 
he  did  this  on  purpofe,  and  out  of  reverence  to  the 
gods;  becaule,  had  the  foldiers  plundered  this  temple, 
the  public  would  not  have  reaped  any  benefit  by  it,  and 
him  felt  only  had  been  accufed  of  the  facrilege. 

Alter  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  yet  in 
a  condition  to  attack  Syracufe,  retired  with  their  fleet  to 
Naxos  and  Catana  to  winter  there,  with  defign  to  return 
in  tlie  beginning  of  the  next  fpring,  and  lay  liege  to  the 
city.  To  do  this  they  wanted  money,  provifions,  and 
paiticularlv  borfie,  ot  which  they  were  abfolutely  deffi- 
tute.  The  Athenians  depended  upon  obtaining  part  of 
thefe  fuccours  from  the  people  ot  Sicily,  whom  they 
fuppofed  would  join  them  the  inflantthey  fhould  hear 
of  their  victory;  and  at  tlie  fame  time  they  fent  an  ex- 
prefs  to  Athens,  to  folic  it  the  like  aid.  They  alfo  ad- 
drefled  the  Carthaginians  for  their  alliance;  and  fent 
deputies  to  fome  cities  ot  Italy,  fituated  on  the  coafl  of 
the  Tufcan  fea,  which  had  promifed  to  affift  them. 

The  Syracufans  were  tar  from  defponding.  Hermo- 
crates,  who,  of  all  their  leaders,  was  moll  diftinguifhed 
for  his  valour,  his  judgment,  and  experience,  repre- 
fented  to  them,  in  ordei  to  raife  their  hopes,  that  they 
had  not  been  wanting  in  courage  but  in  conduct;  that 
the  enemies,  though  very  brave,  owed  their  victory  to 
their  good  fortune  rather  than  to  their  merit;  that  the 
having  a  multitude  ot  leaders,  (they  were  fifteen  in 
number)  from  which  confufion  and  difobedicnce  aie 
infeparable,  had  done  them  prejudice;  that  it  would  be 
abfolutely  neceffary  tor  them  to  clioofc  experienced 
generals,  to  keep  the  reff  in  their  duty  ;  and  cxercife 
their  torces  continually  during  the  winter  fealon.  This 
advice  being  followed,  Hermocratesandtwo  more  were 
elected  generals;  after  which  they  fent  deputies  to  Co¬ 
rinth 
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rinth  and  Lacedaemon,  to  renew  the  alliance,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  engage  them  to  make  a  divcrfion,  in 
order  to  oblige,  if  poffible,  the  Athenians  to  recai  their 
troops  out  of  Sicily,  or,  atleafl,  to  prevent  their  fend¬ 
ing  a  reinforcement  thither.  The  fortifying  of  Syra- 
cufe  was  the  chief  objefl  of  their  care.  Accordingly 
they  took  into  the  city,  by  a  wall,  all  the  traft  of  land  to¬ 
wards  Epipolae,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Tyche, 
defcending  weflward  towards  the  quarter  or  divifion  of 
the  city  called  afterwards  Neapolis,  in  order  to  remove 
the  enemy  to  a  greater  diftance,  and  to  give  them  more 
trouble  in  making  their  contravallation,  by  obliging 
them  to  give  a  larger  extent  to  it.  This  part,  in  all 
probability,  had  been  neglefted,  becaufe  it  feemed  to 
be  fufficiently  defended  by  its  rugged  and  lteep  filia¬ 
tion.  They  alfo  garrifoned  Megaraand  Olympia,  and 
drove  flakes  into  all  thofe  parts  of  the  fea  fhore  where 
the  enemy  might  eafjly  make  a  defcent.  Hearing  af¬ 
terwards  that  the  Athenians  were  at  Naxos,  they  went 
and  burnt  the  camp  of  Catana,  and  retired,  after  laying 
wafle  the  country  adjacent  to  it. 

r  The  ambaffadors  of  Syracufe,  being  arrived  among 
the  Corinthians,  afked  fuccour  of  them,  as  having  been 
their  founders,  which  was  immediately  granted;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  fent  an  embaffy  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  to  invite  them  to  declare  in  their  favour.  Al- 
cibiades  enforced  their  demand  with  all  his  credit  and 
eloquence,  which  his  refentment  againlt  Athens  inflam¬ 
ed  prodigioully.  He  ad vifed  and  exhorted  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  to  appoint  Gylippus  their  general,  and  fend 
him  into  Sicily;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  invade  the 
Athenians,  in  order  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion.  In 
the  third  place,  he  counfelled  them  to  fortify  Decelia, 
in  Attica,  which  quite  completed  the  ruin  of  the  city  of 
Athens,  it  not  being  able  ever  to  recover  that  blow  ; 
for,  by  this  fort,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  country,  by  which  the  Athenians  were 
deprived  of  their  filver  mines  of  Laurium,  and  of  the 

'  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  471  — 48a.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  203.  In  Nic. 
P-  534>  535-  Biod.  1.  xiii.  p.  138. 
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revenues  of  their  lands:  nor  could  they  be  fuccoured 
by  their  neighbours,  Decelia  becoming  the  afylura  of 
ail  the  malecontents  and  partizans  of  Sparta. 

Nicias  had  received  fome  fuccours  from  Athens.  It 
confided  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  horfemen,  whom  the 
Athenians  fuppofed  would  be  furnilhed  with  horfes  in 
Sicily  (the  troops  bringing  only  the  furniture)  and  of 
thirty  horfe  archers,  hvith  three  hundred  talents,  that 
is,  three  hundred  thoufand  French  crowns*.  Nicias 
n6w  began  to  prepare  for  afifion.  He  was  accufed  of 
often  letting  flip  opportunities,  by  his  lofing  time  in 
deliberating,  arguing,  and  concerting  meafures:  how¬ 
ever,  when  once  he  entered  upon  aftion,  he  was  as 
bold  and  vigorous  in  executing,  as  he  before  had  been 
flow  and  timorous  in  undertaking,  as  he  (howed  on  the 
prefent  occafion. 

The  Syracufans  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  cavalry,  and  would  foon  march  and  lay 
fiege  to  their  city;  and  knowing  they  could  not  pofli- 
bly  approach  it,  or  make  a  contravailation,  unlefs  they 
fhould  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  hill  of  Epipolae,  which 
commanded  Syracufe,  they  refolved  to  guard  the 
avenue  to  it,  which  was  the  only  pafs  by  which  the 
enemy  could  get  up  to  it,  every  other  part  being  rug¬ 
ged  and  inacceffible.  Marching  therefore  down  into 
the  meadow,  or  plain,  bordered  by  the  river  Anapis, 
and  reviewing  their  troops  there,  they  appointed  feven 
hundred  foot,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  to 
guard  that  important  poll;  and  commanded  them  to 
repair  to  it,  at  the  firft  fignal  which  fhould  be  given 
for  that  purpofe.  But  Nicias  conducted  his  defign  with 
fo  much  prudence,  expedition,  and  fecrecy,  that  they 
had  not  time  to  do  this.  He  failed  from  Catana  with 
all  his  fleet,  without  the  enemy’s  having  the  leaft  fuf- 
picion  of  his  defign.  Being  arrived  at  the  port  of  Tro- 
gilus  near  Leontium,  which  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  league 
(fix  or  feven  furlongs)  from  Epipolae,  he  put  his  land 
forces  on  fhore,  after  which  he  retired  with  his  fleet 
*  About  67,000!.  fterliug. 
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to  Th&pfus,  a  fmall  peninfula  of  Syracufe,  the  entrance 
to  which  he  (hut  up  with  a  ftaccado. 

The  land  forces  marched  with  the  utmoft  expedition 
to  feize  on  Epipolae,  by  the  pafs  of  Euryelus,  before 
the  enemy,  who  were  in  the  plains  of  Anapis  at  above 
a  league’s  diflance,  had  the  leaft  notice  of  their  arrival. 
At  the  firfl  news  of  this,  the  feven  hundred  foldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  advanced  forward  in 
eontnfion,  but  were  eafily  defeated;  and  three  hundred 
of  them,  with  their  leader,  left  dead  in  the  field.  The 
Athenians,  after  fetting  up  a  trophy,  built  a  fort  in 
Labdalon,  on  the  furnmit  of  Epipolae  ;  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  their  baggage  and  moft  valuable  effefts  in  it, 
whenever  they  fhould  be  forced  to  fight,  or  \vork  at 
the  contravallation. 

•  Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Egefla  fent  the  Athe¬ 
nians  three  hundred  horfe,  to  which  fome  of  their  Si¬ 
cilian  allies  added  a  hundred  more.  Mat  with  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  fent  before  by  the  Athenians,  and 
who  had  furmfhed  themfelves  with  horfes  in  Sicily, 
made  a  body-  of  fix  hundred  and  fifty  horfe. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  Nicias,  in  order  for  taking 
Syracule,  was,  to  furround  all  the  city  on  the  land  f  - 
with  a  ftrong  contravallation,  in'  order  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with -the  place  from  without,  in  hopes, 
no  doubt,  that  his  fleet  would  afterwards  enable  him  to 
prevent  the  Syracufans  from  receiving  any  fuccOurs 
or  provisions  by  fea. 

■  Having  left  a  garrifon  in  Labdalon,  he  came  down 
from  the  hill,  advanced  towards  the  northern  extremi¬ 
ty  of  Tyche,  and  halting  there,  he  employed  the  whole 
Army  in  throwing  up  a  line  of  contravallation,  to  {hut 
up  their  city  northward  from  Tyche  as  far  asTrogilus, 
fituate  on  the  fea  fide.  This  work  was’ carried  on  with 
fuch  a  rapidity,  as  terrified  the  Syracufans.  They 
thought  it  abfolutely  necefiary  to  prevent  the  carrying  1 
on  of  this  work,  and  accordingly  made  fome  fallies  and 
I  attacks;  but  always  with  difadvantage,  and  even  their 
cavalry  was  routed.  The  day  after  the  a£tion,  the  con¬ 
travallation 
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travallation  (northward)  was  continued  by  part  of  the 
army,  during  which  the  reft  carried  ftones  and  other 
materials  towards  Trogilus,  in  order  to  finiftr  it. 

The  befieged,  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates,  thought 
it  advifable  not  to  venture  a  fecond  battle  withthe  Athe¬ 
nians;  and  only  endeavoured  to  put  a  Hop  to  their 
works,  at  leaf!  to  render  them  ufelefs,  by  running  a 
line  to  cut  that  carried  on  by  the  Athenians.  They 
imagined,  that  in  cafe  they  (hould  be  buffered  to  com¬ 
plete  their  wall,  it  would  be  impoftible  for  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  make  any  farther  progrefs  in  their  work  :  or 
that,  fhould  they  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  it  would  fuf- 
fice  for  the  Syracufans  to  oppofe  them  with  a  part  of 
their  forces,  after  having  fhut  up  fuch  avenues  as  were 
moft  acceflible  with  ftrong  palifades ;  and  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  obliged  to  fend  for 
all  their  forces,  and  entirely  abandon  their  works. 

Accordingly  they  came  out  of  their  city,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  inexpreftible  ardour,  they  began  to  raife  a 
wall ;  and  in  order  to  carry  it  on  with  lefs  moleftation, 
they  covered  it  with  ftrong  palifades,  and  flanked  it 
with  wooden  towers,  at  proper  diftances,  to  defend  it. 
The  Athenians  buffered  the  Syracufans  to  carry  on  their 
works  undifturbed,  bccaube,  had  they  marched  only 
part  of  their  troops  agairdt  them,  they  would  have  been 
too  weak  ;  and  it  they  had  brought  them  all,  they  then 
muft  have  been  obliged  to  diicontinue  their  works, 
which  they  were  refolved  not  to  do.  The  work  be¬ 
ing  completed,  the  Syracufans  left  a  body  of  troops 
to  defend  the  palifade  and  guard  the  wall,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  into  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians  cut  off  the  canals  by 
which  water  was  conveyed  into  the  city  ;  and  obferv- 
ing  the  Syracufan  foldiers,  who  had  been  left  to  guard 
the  wall,  very  negligent  in  their  duty;  fome  return¬ 
ing  at  noon  either  into  the  city  or  their  tents,  and  the 
reft  not  keeping  a  proper  guard;  they  detached  three 
hundred  cliofen  foldiers,  and  fome  light  infantry,  to  at¬ 
tack  this  polf  ;  during  which  the  reft  of  the  army 
marched  towards  the  city,  to  prevent  any  fuccours  troin 

coming 
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coming  out  ot’  it.  Accordingly,  the  three  hundred 
loldiers  having  forced  the  palifade,  purfued  thofe  who 
guarded  it  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  city  wall  which  co¬ 
vered  Temenos,  were  pouring  in  indifcriminately  with 
them,  they  were  repul  fed  by  the  inhabitants  with  lofs. 
The  whole  army  afterwards  demolifhed  the  wall,  and 
pulled  up  the  palifades  of  the  intrenchment,  and  car¬ 
ried  them  off. 

After  this  fuccefs,  whereby  the  Athenians  were  maf- 
ters  of  the  northern  parts,  they  began  the  very  next  day, 
a  Hill  more  important  work,  and  which  would  quite 
finifh  their  inclofure  of  the  city,  viz.  to  carry  a  wall 
from  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  weftward,  through  the  plain 
and  the  fens  as  far  as  the  great  harbour.  To  prevent 
this,  the  befieged  beginning  the  fame  kind  of  work  as 
they  had  carried  on  on  the  other  fide,  ran  a  trench, 
lined  with  palifades,  from  the  city  through  the  fens,  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  from  carrying  their  contravalla- 
tions  as  far  as  the  fea.  But  the  latter, after  finifhing  the 
firft:  part  of  the  wall  on  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  refolved 
to  attack  this  new  work.  For  this  purpofe,  they  order¬ 
ed  their  fleet  to  fail  from  Thapfus  to  the  great  harbour 
of  Syracufe,  it  having  continued  in  that  road  hitherto  ; 
and  the  befieged  had  always  the  fea  open  to  them,  by 
which  the  befiegers  were  obliged  to  get  their  provifion 
from  Thapfus  by  land.  The  Athenians  came  down 
therefore  from  Epipolae  into  the  plain  before  day-break ; 
when  throwing  planks  and  beams  into  that  part  where 
the  fen  was  only  flimy,  and  more  firm  than  in  other 
places,  they  immediately  carried  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fofle  lined  with  palifades,  and  then  the  reff,  after  hav¬ 
ing  beaten  the  Syracufans,  who  gave  way  and  retired; 
fuch  as  were  on  the  right  towards  the  city,  and  the  reft 
towards  the  river.  Three  hundred  chofen  Athenians 
having  attempted  to  cut  off  the  paffage  of  the  latter, 
flew  towards  the  bridge;  but  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  were  drawn  up  in  battle,  repulf- 
ed  them  ;  and  afterwards  charged  the  right  wing  of  the 
Athenians,  and  put  the  firft  battalions  into  diforder. 
Laqaachus  perceiving  this  from  the  left  wing,  where  he 

commanded 
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commanded,  ran  thither  with  the  Argives  and  feme 
archers;  but  having  paffed  a  trench,  and  being  abandon¬ 
ed  by  his  foldiers,  he  was  killed  with  fix  or  fix  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  The  enemy  immediately  paffed  the  river, 
and  feeing  the  reft  of  the  army  come  up,  they  retired. 

At  the  fame  time  their  right  wing,  which  had  return¬ 
ed  towards  the  city,  refumed  courage  from  this  fuccefs, 
and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  before  the  Athenians  ; 
after  having  detached  fome  troops  to  attack  the  fort  on 
the  hills  of  Epipolae,  which  ferved  as  a  magazine  to  the 
enemy,  and  was  thought  to  be  unguarded.  They  forc¬ 
ed  an  intrenchment  that  covered  the  fort,  but  Nicias 
faved  it.  He  was  fick  in  this  fort,  and  at  that  time  in 
his  bed,  with  only  his  domeftics  about  him.  Animated 
by  the  danger  and  the  prefence  of  the  enemy,  he  ftrug- 
gles  with  his  indifpofition,  rifes  up,  and  commands  his 
fervants  to  fet  fire  immediately  to  all  the  timber,  lying 
between  the  intrenchment  and  the  fort  for  the  military 
engines,  and  to  the  engines  themfelves.  This  unex¬ 
pected  conflagration  flopped  the  Syracufans,  faved  Ni¬ 
cias,  the  fort,  and  all  the  rich  effeils  of  the  Athenians, 
who  made  hafte  to  the  relief  of  that  general.  At  the 
fame  tin  e,  the  fleet  wa§  feen  failing  into  the  great  har¬ 
bour,  according  to  the  orders  given  for  that  purpefe. 
1  he  pyracufans,  having  perceived  this  from  the  hill, 
and  fearing  they  fhould  be  attacked  from  behind,  and 
overpowered  by  the  land  forces,  they  retired,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  with  all  their  forces;  now  no  longer 
c.xpecling,  after  having  loft  their  foffe  lined  with  pali- 
Xades,  that  it  would  be  pofhble  for  them  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  carrying  on  their  contravallation  as  far  as 
the  fea. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  who  had  contented 
themfelves  with  building  a  fingle  wall  on  the  hills  of 
Epipolse,  and  through  fuch  places  as  were  craggy  and 
of  difficult  accefs,  being  come  down  into  the  plain, 
-began  to  build,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  double  wall, 
intending  to  carry  it  as  far  as  the  fea,  viz.  a  wall  of 
.contravallation  againft  the  befieged,  and  another  of 
circumvallation  againft  thofe  Syracufan  troops  which 
.  were, 
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were  out  of  the  city,  and  fuch  allies  as  might  come  to 
its  aid. 

From  thenceforth  Nicias,  who  was  now  foie  gene¬ 
ral,  conceived  great  hopes;  for  feveral  cities  ot  Sicily, 
which  hitherto  had  not  declared  for  either  fide,  came 
and  joined  him  ;  and  there  arrived  from  all  quarters, 
veffels  laden  with  provifions  for  the  army,  all  parties 
being  eager  to  go  over  to  him,  becaufe  he  had  acquir¬ 
ed  the  fuperiority,  and  been  exceedingly  fuccefsful  in 
all  his  undertakings.  The  Syracufans,  feeing  them- 
felves  blocked  up  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  lofing  all 
hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  their  city  any  longer, 
already  propofed  an  accommodation.  Gylippus,  who 
was  coming  from  Lacedaemon  to  their  affiftance,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  in  his  paffage,  the  extremity  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  and  looking  upon  the  whole  ifland  as 
loll,  failed  forward,  neverthelefs  ;  not  in  the  view  of 
defending  Sicily,  but  only  to  preferve  to  the  nations 
ot  Italy,  fuch  cities  as  were  fubjefl  to  them  in  that 
illand,  if  it  were  not  too  late,  and  if  this  could  be  done. 
For  fame  had  declared  in  all  places,  that  the  Athenians 
had  already  poffelfed  themfelves  of  the  whole  ifland; 
and  were  headed  by  a  general  whofe  wifdom  and  good 
fortune  rendered  him  invincible.  Nicias  himfelf,  now 
(contrary  to  his  natural  difpofition)  confiding  in  his 
own  ftrength,  and  elate  from  his  fuccefs  ;  perfuaded 
alfo  by  the  fecret  advices  which  were  brought  him 
daily  from  Syracufe,  and  the  meffengers  who  were  fent 
to  him,  that  the  city  would  immediately  capitulate;  did 
not  regard  Gylippus’s  approach,  and  in  confequence 
took  no  precautions  to  prevent  his  landing,  efpecially 
when  he  heard  that  he  brought  but  very  few  veffels  ; 
terming  him  a  trifling  pirate,  not  worthy,  in  any  man¬ 
ner,  his  notice.  But  a  general  ought  to  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  abate  his  cares  and  vigilance,  upon  ac¬ 
count  ot  fuccefs,  becaufe  the  leaf!  negligence  may  ruin 
everv  thing.  Had  Nicias  fent  the  fmallell  detachment 
to  oppole  Gylippus’s  landing,  he  would  have  taken 
Syracufe,  and  the  whole  affair  had  been  ended. 
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Sect.  XIII.  The  Syracufans  refolve  to  capitulate , 
but  Gylippus'  s.  Arrival  changes  the  Face  of  Affairs. 
LStcias  is  forced  by  his  Colleagues  to  engage  in  a  Sea- 
fight,  and  is  overcome.  His  Land  dorces  arc  alfo 
defeated. 

NINETEENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 
r  I  'HE  fortifications  of  the  Athenians  were  now  al- 
JL  mofl  completed  ;  and  they  had  drawn  a  double 
wall,  near  half  a  league  in  length,  along  the  plain  and 
the  fens  towards  the  great  port,  and  had  almoft  reached 
it.  There  now  remained,  on  the  fide  towards  Trogi- 
lus,  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  wall  to  he  Unified.  The 
Syracufans  were  therefore  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
had  no  hopes  left,  as  they  weie  no  longer  able  to  de¬ 
fend  themfclves,  and  did  not  expert  any  fuccours. 
For  this  reafon  thev  refolved  to  furrender.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  council  was  held  to  fettle  articles  of  capitula¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  prelent  them  to  Nicias  ;  and  feveral 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  capitulate 
foon,  before  the  city  fliould  be  entirely  invefed. 

It  was  at  that  very  infant,  and  in  the  mof  critical 
juncture,  that  an  officer,  Gongyles,  by  name,  arrived 
from  Corinth,  on  board  a  ffiip  with  three  benches  of 
oars.  At  his  arrival  all  the  citizens  flocked  round  him. 
He  informed  them,  that  Gylippus  would  be  with  them 
immediately,  and  was  followed  by  a  great  many  other 
galleys,  which  came  to  their  aid.  The  Syracufans 
aftonifhed,  or  rather  fupified,  as  it  were,  with  this  news, 
could  fcarce  believe  what  they  heard.  Whilfl  they 
were  thus  fluctuating  and  in  doubt,  a  courier  arrived 
from  Gylippus,  to  inform  them  of  his  approach,  and 
order  them  to  march  out  all  their  troops  to  meet  him. 
He  himfelf,  after  having  taken  a*  fort  in  his  way, 
marched  in  battle  array  direftly  for  Epipolse;  and  af- 
cending  by  Euryelus,  as  the  Athenians  had  done,  he 

«  A.  M.  3591.  Ant.  J.  C.  413.  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  485 — 489.  Plut, 
in  Nic.  p.  535,  536.  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  138,  >39. 
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prepared  to  attack  them  from  without,  whilft  the  Sv- 
racufans  fhould  charge  them,  on  their  fide,  with  the 
forces  ofSyracufe  and  his.  The  Athenians,  exceeding¬ 
ly  furprifed  by  his  arrival,  drew  up  haflily,  and  with¬ 
out  order  under  the  walls.  With  regard  to  himfelf, 
laying  down  his  arms  when  he  approached,  he  fent 
word  bv  a  herald,  that  he  would  allow  the  Athenians 
five  days  to  leave  Sicily.  Nicias  did  not  condefcend 
to  make  the  lealt  anfwer  to  this  propofal  ;  and  fome  of 
.  his  foldiers  burfting  out  a  laughing,  afked  tlie  herald, 
“  Whether  the  prelence  of  a  Lacedaemonian  privateer, 
and  a  trifling  wand,  could  make  any  change  in  the 
prefent  flate  of  the  city  ?”  Both  Tides  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  for  battle. 

Gvlippus  itormed  the  fort  of  Labdalon,  and  cut  to 
pieces  all  who  were  found  in  it.  The  fame  day  an  Athe¬ 
nian  galley  was  taken,  as  it  failed  into  the  harbour. 
The  befieged  afterwards  drew  a  wall  from  the  city,  to¬ 
wards  Epipolae,  in  order  to  cut  (about  the  extremity  of 
it]  the  Angle  wall  of  the  Athenians;  and  to  deprive 
them  of  all  communication  with  the  troops,  polted  m 
the  intrenchments  which  furrounded  the  city  on  the 
north  fide  towards  Tvche  and  Tromlus.  The  Atheni- 

■  .  .  .J  O 

ans  alter  having  finifhed  the  wall,  which  extended  as 
far  as  the  fea  towards  the  great  harbour,  were  returned 
to  the  lulls.  Gylippus  perceiving,  in  the  Angle  wall 
which  the  Athenians  had  built  on  the  hills  of  Lpipokr, 
a  part  that  was  weaker  and  lower  than  the  reft,  marched 
in  the  night  with  his  troops;  but  being  difeovered  by 
the  Athenians,  who  were  encamped  without,  he  was 
forced  to  retire,  upon  feeing  them  advance  direfctly 
towards  him.  They  raifed  the  wall  higher,  and  them- 
felves  undertook  the  guard  of  it;  after  having  fixed 
their  allies  in  the  feveral  pofts  of  the  remainder  of  the 
intrenchments. 

Nicias,  on  the  other  fide,  thought  proper  to  fortify  the 
Cape  of  Plemmyrium,  which,  by  its  running  into  the  fea, 
ffraitenedthemouthof  the  great  harbour;  and  hisdefign 
thereby  was,  to  procure  provifions,  and  all  other  tilings 
he  might  want,  the  more  cafily ;  becaufe  the  Athenians, 

by 
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by  poffefling  themfelves  of  that  poll,  drew  near  the  little 
port, wherein  lay  the  chief  naval  forces  of  the  Syracu- 
fans,  and  were  the  better  able  tcuobferve  the  various 
motions  of  it ;  and  that  befides,  by  having  the  fea  open, 
they  would  not  be  forced  to  have  all  their  provisions 
from  the  bottom  of  the  great  harbour;  as  they  mulf 
have  been,  fhould  the  enemy,  by  feizing  on  the  mouth 
of  it,  oblige  them  to  keep  clofe  in  the  harbour,  in  the 
manner  they  then  did.  For  Nicias,  from  the  arrival  of 
Gylippus,  had  no  hopes  left  but  from  the  fide  next  the 
fea.  Sending  therefore  his  fleet,  and  part  of  his  troops 
thither,  he  built  three  forts,  by  which  the  fhips  were 
enabled  to  lie  at  anchor ;  he  alfo  fecured  there  a  great 
part  of  the  baggage  and  ammunition.  It  was  then  that 
the  troops  on  board  the  fleet  fuffered  very  much;  for, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  to  fetch  wood 
and  water,  they  were  furrounded  by  the  enemy’s  horfe, 
the  third  part  of  which  were  polled  at  Olympia,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  garrifon  of  Plemmyrium  from  fallying,  and 
were  mailers  of  the  field.  Advice  being  brought  to 
Nicias, that  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  advancing,  he  fent 
twenty  galleys  againfl  it;  ordered  them  to  obferve  the 
enemy  towards  Locris,  Regium,  and  the  refl'of  the 
avenues  of  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  employing  thofe  very 
flones  which  the  Athenians  bad  got  together  for  their 
ufe,  went  on  with  the  wall  which  the  Syracufans  had 
begun  to  carry  through  Epipolae  ;  and  drew  up  daily 
in  battle  array  before  it,  as  did  the  Athenians.  When 
he  faw  it  was  a  proper  time  for  engaging,  he  began  the 
battle  in  the  fpot  lyingbetween  the  two  walls.  The  nar- 
rownefs  of  it  having  rendered  his  cavalry  and  archers 
ufelefs,  he  came  off  with  lofs,  and  the  Athenians  fet  up 
a  trophy.  Gylippus,  to  reanimate  his  foldiers  by  doing 
them  juflice,  had  the  courage  to  reproach  himfelf  for 
the  ill  fuccefs  they  had  met  with;  and  to  deciare  pub¬ 
licly,  that  he,  not  they,  had  occafioned  the  late  defeat; 
becaufe  he  had  made  them  fight  in  too  narrow  a  fpot  of 
ground.  However,  he promifed  foon  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  both  their  honour  and  his ; 
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and  accordingly,  the  very  next  day,  he  led  them  againfl: 
the  enemy,  after  having  exhorted  them,  in  the  ftrongeit 
terms,  to  behave  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  ancient 
glory.  Nicias  perceiving,  that  though  he  fhould  not 
defire  to  come  to  a  battle,  it  would  however  be  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  for  him  to  prevent  the  enemy  f  rom  ex¬ 
tending  their  line  beyond  the  contravallation,  to  which 
they  were  already  very  near;  (becauf’e  otherwife  this 
would  be  granting  them  a  certain  victory)  he  therefore 
marched  againfl  the  Syracufans.  Gylippus  brought  up 
his  troops  beyond  that  place,  where  the  walls  terminat¬ 
ed  on  both  fides,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  the  more 
room  to  extend  his  battle  ;  when  charging  the  enemy’s 
left  wing  with  his  horfe,  he  put  it  to  flight,  and  foon 
after  defeated  the  right.  We  have  here  an  inftance  of 
what  the  experience  and  abilities  of  a  great  captain  are 
capable  of  producing ;  for  Gy  lippus,  with  the  fame  men, 
the  fame  arms,  tire  fame  horfes,  and  the  fame  ground, 
by  only  changing  his  order  of  battle,  defeated  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  beat  them  quite  to  their  camp.  The  follow¬ 
ing  night,  the  villors  carried  on  their  wall  beyond  the 
contravallation  of  the  Athenians,  and  thereby  deprived 
them  of  all  hopes  of  being  ever  able  to  furround  fhem. 
^  '  After  this  fuccefs,  the  Syracufans,  to  whole  aid  the 
Corinthian  fleet  was  arrived,  unperceived  by  that  of  the 
Athenians,  refumed  courage,  armed  feveral  galleys,  and 
marching  into  the  plains,  with  their  cavalry  and  other 
forces,  took  a  great  number  of  priloners.  They  fent  de¬ 
puties  to  Lacedasmonia  and  Corinth,  to  defire  a  rein- 
forcement,;  Gylippus  went  in  perfon  to  all  th^  cities  of 
Sicily  to  folicit  them  to  join  him;  and  brought  over 
:he  greatefl  part  of  them,  who  accordingly  ient  him 
powerful  fuccours.  Nicias,  finding  his  troops  IcfTen, 
ind  tliofe  of  the  enemy  increafe  daily,  began  to  he  dif* 
tou raged ;  and  not  only  fent  exprefles  to  the  Athenians, 
.0  acquaint  them  with  the  fituation  of  affairs,  but  like- 
»vife  wrote  to  them  in  the  ftrongeft  terms.  I  repeat  his 

'  Thuryd.  1.  vii.  p,  490—494.  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  yc6.  1, 

tiii.  p.  iao. 
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whole  letter,  both  as  it  gives  a  clear  and  exafl  account 
of  the  Rate  of  things  at  that  time  in  Syracufe,  and  may 
ferve  as  a  model  for  fuch  kind  of  relations. 

“  Athenians  :  I  have  already  informed  you  by  feve- 
ral  exprelfes,  of  what  palled  here:  but  it  is  necelfary 
you  fhould  know  tbe  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  that 
vou  may  refolve  accordingly.  After  we  had  been 
viftorious  in  feveral  engagements,  and  almoft  complete 
ed  our  contravallation,  Gylippus  arrived  in  Syracufe 
with  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  and  Sicilian  troops; 
and,  having  been  defeated  the  firft  time,  he  was  vifto- 
rious  the  fecond,  by  . means  of  his  cavalry  and  archers. 
We  are,  in  confequence,  fhut  up  in  our  intrenchments, 
without  daring  to  make  any  attempt,  or  complete  our 
works,  through  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy’s  forces; 
for  part  of  our  foldiers  are  employed  in  guarding  our 
forts,  and  confequently  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
employing  all  our  forces  in  battle.  Befides,  as  the  Sy- 
racufans  have  cut  our  lines,  by  a  wall,  in  that  part 
.where  they  were  not  complete,  it  will  no  longer  be 
poflible  for  us  to  inveft  the  city,  unlefs  we  Ihould  force 
their  intrenchments;  fo  that  inftead  of  befieging,  we 
ourfelves  are  befieged,  and  dare  not  ftir  out  for  fear  of 
their  horfe. 

“  Not  contented  with  tbefe  advantages,  they  are 
bringing  new  fuecours  from  PeJoponnelus,  and  have 
lent  Gylippus  to  force  all  the  neutral  cities  of  Sicily 
to  declare  for  them;  and  the  reft  to  furnilh  them  with 
men  and  fhips,  to  attack  us  both  by  fea  and  land.  I 
fay  by  fea,  which,  though  very  furprifing,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  but  too  true.  For  our  fleet,  which  before  was 
confiderable,  from  the  good  condition  of  the  galleys 
and  mariners,  is  now  very  deficient  in  thofe  very  cir- 
cumftances,  and  prodigioufly  weakened, 

“  Our  galleys  leak  every  where,  becaufe  we  cannot 
draw  them  on  fliore  to  careen  them,  for  tear,  left  thofe 
of  the  enemy,  which  are  more  numerous,  and  in  better 
condition  than  ours,  fhould  attack  us  on  a  fudden, 
which  they  feem  to  threaten  every  moment.  Befides, 
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we  are  under  a  neceflity  of  fending  many  backwards 
and  forwards  to  guard  the  convoys  which  we  are  forced 
to  fetch  from  a  great  diftance,  and  bring  along  in  fight 
of  the  enemy;  fo  that  fhould  we  be  ever  fo  little 
negligent  in  this  point,  our  army  would  be  Itarved. 

“  With  regard  to  the  {hips’  crews,  they  decreafe  fen- 
fibly  every  day  ;  for  as  great  numbers  of  them  difperfe 
to  maraud,  or  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  they  are  often 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy’s  horfe.  Our  Haves,  al¬ 
lured  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy’s  camp,  de- 
fert  very  faft  to  it.  The  foreigners,  which  were  forced 
into  the  fervice,  diminifh  daily;  and  l'ucli  as  have 
been  railed  with  money,  who  came  for  plunder  rather 
than  fighting,  finding  themfelves  baulked,  go  over  to 
the  enemy,  who  are  fo  near  us,  or  elfe  hide  themfelves 
in  Sicily,  which  they  may  ealily  do  in  fo  large  an  illand. 
A  great  number  of  citizens,  though  long  ufed  to,  and 
well  {killed  in  working  of  fhips,  by  bribing  the  captains 
put  others  in  their  room,  who  are  wholly  unexpe¬ 
rienced,  and  incapable  of  ferving,  and,  by  that  means, 
“have  quite  fubverted  all  difcipline.  I  am  now  writing 
ho  men  perfeftly  well  verfed  in  naval  affairs:  and  who 
‘are  very  fenfible,  that,  when  order  is  negledted,  every 
thing  grows  worfe  and  worfe,  and  a  fleet  mult  inevita¬ 
bly  be  ruined. 

1  “  But  the  moll  unhappy  circumftance  is,  that  though 

I  am  generaliflimo,  I  cannot  put  a  flop  to  thefe  difor- 
‘ders.  For  (Athenians)  you  are  very  fenfible,  that  fuch 
ns  your  difpofition,  that  you  do  not  eafily  brook  re- 
■ftraint;  belides,  I  do  not  know  where  to  furnilh  my- 
belt  with  feamen,  whilft  the  enemy  get  numbers  from 
all  quarters.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  our  Sicilian  al¬ 
lies  to  aid  us;  and  Ihould  the  cities  of  Italy,  from 
whence  we  have  our  provilions  (hearing  the  extremity 
to  which  we  are  reduced,  and  your  not  taking  the 
-leaft  care  to  lend  us  any  fuccour)  join  the  Svracufans, 
‘we  are  undone;  and  the  enemy  will  have  no  occafion 
to  light  us. 

E  3 
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“  I  could  write  ot  things  which  would  be  more 
agreeable,  but  ot  none  that  could  be  more  advantage¬ 
ous  to  you,  nor  which  could  give  you  a  more  juft  idea 
of  the  fubjefts  on  which  you  are  to  deliberate.  I  am 
fenfible  that  you  love  to  have  fuch  advices  only  fent 
you  as  are  pleafing;  but  then  I  know,  on  the  other 
fide,  that  when  affairs  turn  out  otherwife  than  you  ex- 
pefled  and  hoped  for,  you  accufe  thofe  who  deceived 
you;  which  induced  me  "to  give  you  a  fincere  and  ge¬ 
nuine  account  ot  things,  without  concealing  a  fingle 
circumftance.  By  the  way,  I  am  to  inform  you,  that 
no  complaints  can  be  juftly  made  either  againft  the 
officers  or  common  foldiers,  both  having  done  their 
duty  very  well. 

“  But  now  that  the  Sicilians  join  all  their  forces 
againft  us,  and  expedt  a  new  army  from  Petoponnefus; 
yoa  may  lay  this  down  as  the  foundation  for  your 
deliberations,  that  our  prefent  troops  are  not  fufficient; 
and,  therefore,  we  either  muft  be  recalled,  or  elfe  a 
land  and  naval  force,  equal  to  the  firft,  muft  be  fent 
us,  with  money  in  proportion.  You  muft  alfo  think 
of  appointing  a  perfon  to  fucceed  me;  it  being  impof- 
fible  for  me,  through  my  nephritic  diforder,  to  fuftain 
any  longer  the  weight  of  the  command.  I  imagine 
that  I  deferve  this  favour  at  your  hands  on  account  of 
the  fervice  I  have  done  you,  in  the  feveral  commands 
conferred  upon  me,  fo  long  as  my  health  would  per¬ 
mit  me  to  atL 

“To  conclude;  whatever  refolution  you  may  come 
to,  the  requeft  I  have  to  make,  is,  that  you  would  exe¬ 
cute  it  fpeedily,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fpring.  The  fuccours  which  our  enemies  meet  with 
in  Sicily  are  all  ready  ;  but  thofe  which  they  expeft 
from  Peloponnefus  may  be  longer  in  coming.  How¬ 
ever,  fix  this  in  your  minds,  that  if  you  do  not  exert 
yourf'elves,  the  Lacedaemonians  will  not  fail,  as  they 
have  already  done,  to  be  beforehand  with  you.” 

The  Athenians  were  ftrongly  affefted  with  this  letter, 
which  made  as  great  an  impreflion  on  them  as  Nicias. 

expedited. 
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expelled.  However,  they  did  not  think  proper  to  ap¬ 
point  him  a  fucceiTor;  and  only  nominated  two  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  under  him,  viz.  Menander  and  Euthy- 
demus,  to  affift  him  till  other  generals  ffiould  be  fent. 
Eurymedon  and  Demofthenes  were  chofen  to  fucceed 
Lamachus  and  Alcibiades.  The  former  fet  out  imme¬ 
diately  with  ten  galleys,  and  fome  money  *,  about  tl;e 
winter  folltice,  to  allure  Nicias  that  a  fpeedy  fuccour 
lhould  be  fent  him  ;  during  which  the  latter  was  rail¬ 
ing  troops  and  contributions,  in  order  to  fet  fail  early 
in  the  fpring. 

“The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  fide,  being  fup- 
ported  by  the  Corinthians,  were  very  induftrious  in 
preparing  reinforcements  to  fend  into  Sicily,  aud  to 
enter  Attica,  in  order  to  keep  the  Athenian  fieet  from 
failing  to  that  illand.  Accordingly  they  entered  Attica 
early  under  the  command  of  king  Agis ;  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  laidwafte  the  country,  they  fortified  D^celia;  hav¬ 
ing  divided  the  work  among  all  the  forces,  to  make  the 
greater  difpatch.  This  poll  is  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  furlongs  from  Athens,  that  is,  about  fix  French 
leagues,  and  the  fame  diftance  from  Beeotia.  Alcibia¬ 
des  was  perpetually  foliciting  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
could  not  be  eafy,  till  he  had  prevailed  with  them  to 
begin  that  work.  This  annoyed  the  Athenians  moil  of 
all :  for  hitherto,  the  enemy  retiring  after  they  had  laid 
wafte  the  Athenian  territories,  the  latter  were  unmoleft- 
ed  all  the  reft  of  the  year;  but  from  the  fortifying  of  - 
Cecelia,  the  garrifon  left  in  it  was  continually  making 
incurfions,  and  alarming  the  Athenians,  Athens  being 
now  become  a  kind  of  frontier  town :  for,  in  the  dav 
time,  a  guard  was  mounted  at  all  the  gates  ;  and,  in  the 
night,  all  the  citizens  were  either  on  the  walls,  or  under 
arms.  Suchvellels  as  brought  provifions  from  the  illand 
of  Eubcea,  and  which  before  had  a  much  fhorter  paf- 
fage  by  Decelia,  were  forced  to  go  round  about,  in  or¬ 
der  to  double  the  cape  of  Sunium;  by  winch  means 
provifions,  as  well  as  goods  imported,  grew  much  dearer. 

“  A*  M.  359»-  Ant.  J.  C.  413.  Thucyd.  lib.  vii.  p.  494—496,  & 
502—504.  Diod.  L  xili.  p.  14®.  *  isotalcjUs. 
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To  heighten  the  calamity,  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand 
Haves,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  were  artificers,  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  to  fly  from  the  extreme  mifery  with 
which  the  city  was  afflifiled.  The  cattle  of  all  kinds 
died.  Moft  of  the  horfes  were  lamed,  being  continually 
upon  guard,  or  upon  parties.  Every  thing  being  laid 
wafte  in  this  manner,  and  the  Athenians  enjoying  no 
longer  the  revenues  which  arofe  from  the  produce  of 
their  lands,  there  was  a  prodigious  fcarcity  of  money; 
fo  that  they  were  forced  to  take  the  twentieth  part  of  all 
the  imports,  to  fupply  their  ufual  fubfulies. 

-x  In  the  mean  time  Gylippus,  who  had  made  the  tour 
of  Sicily,  returned,  with  as  many  men  as  he  could  raife 
in  the  whole  iiland  ;  and  prevailed  with  the  Syracufans 
to  fit  out  the  flrongefl  fleet  in  their  power,  and  to  ha¬ 
zard  a  battle  at  fea,  upon  the  prefumption  that  the  fuc- 
cefs  would  anfwer  the  greatnefs  of  the  enterprife.  This 
advice  was  ftrongly  enforced  by  Hermocratesywho  ex¬ 
horted  the  Syracufans  not  to  abandon  to  their  enemies 
the  empire  of  the  feas.  He  obferved,  that  the  Athenians 
themfelves  had  not  received  it  from  their  anceflors,  nor 
been  always  poffefled  of  it :  that  the  Perfian  war  had  in 
a  mannar  forced  them  into  the  knowledge  of  naval  af¬ 
fairs,  notwithflanding  two  great  obftacles,  their  difpofi- 
tion,  and  the  fituation  of  their  city,  which  flood  at  a 
confiderable  diflance  from  the  fea:  that  they  had  made 
themfelves  formidable  to  other  nations,  not  fo  much 
by  their  real  ftrength,  as  by  their  courage  and  intrepi¬ 
dity  :  that  they  ought  to  copy  them  ;  and  flnce  they  had 
to  do  with  enemies  who  were  fo  enterprifing,  it  was  fit 
thev  flrould  be  equally  daring. 

This  advice  was  approved,  and  accordingly  a  large 
fleet  was  equipped.  Gylippus  led  out  all  his  land-forces 
in  the  night  time,  to  attack  the  forts  of  Plemmyriurn. 
Thirty-five  galleys  of  Syracufe, which  were  in  the  great 
harbour,  and  forty-five  in  the  lefl'er,  where  was  an  ar- 
fenal  for  Ihips,  were  ordered  to  advance-towards  Plem- 
myrium,  to  amaze  the  Athenians,  who  would  fee  them-  | 
felves  attacked  both  by  fea  and  land  at  the  fame  time. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  497— 500.  Pint,  in  Nic.  p.  536.  Diod.p.  14V. 
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The  Athenians,  at  this  news,  went  on  board  alfo;  and 
with  twenty-five  fhips  failed  to  fight  the  thirty-five  Sy  - 
racufan  veffels,  which  were  failing  out  againlt  them 
from  the  great  harbour;  andoppofed  thirty-five  more 
to  the  forty-five  of  the  enemy,  which  were  come  out  of 
the  little  port.  A  tharp  engagement  was  fought  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  harbour;  one  party  endeavouring  to 
force  their  way  into  it,  and  the  other  to  keep  them  out. 

Thofewho  defended  the  forts  of  Plemmyrium,  hav¬ 
ing  flocked  to  the  fhore  to  view  the  battle,  Gylippus  at¬ 
tacked  the  forts  unexpectedly  by  day-break;  and  hav¬ 
ing  carried  the  greateit  of  them  by  ltorm,  the  foldiers 
who  defended  the  other  two  were  io  terrified,  that  they 
abandoned  them  in  a  moment.  After  this  advantage, 
the  Syracufans  fuftained  a  confiderable  lofs;  tor  fuch 
ot  their  veffels  as  fought  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
(alter  having  forced  the  Athenians)  bulged  furioully 
one  againit  the  other  as  they  entered  it  in  diforder ;  and 
by  this  means  fhitted  the  vi£tory  to  their  enemies,  who 
were  not  contented  with  purfuing,  but  alfo  gave  chace 
to  thofe  who  were  victorious  in  the  great  harbour. . 
Eleven  Syracufan  galleys  were  funk,  and  a  great  number 
oi  the  failors  in  them  killed.  Three  were  taken;  but 
the  Athenians  likewife  loil  three,  and  after  towing  off 
thofe  ot  the  enemy,  they  raifed  a  trophy  on  a  little 
iiland  lying  before  Plemmyrium,  and  retired  to  the 
centre  ot  their  camp. 

The  Syracufans  alfo  raifed  three  trophies  for  their 
taking  ot  the  three  forts  ;  and  after  rating  one  ot  the 
fmaller,  they  repaired  the  fortifications  of  the  other  two, 
and  put  garrifons  into  them.  Several  Athenians  had 
been  either  killed  or  made  prifoners  there;  and  great 
fums  ot  money  were  taken,  the  property  ot  the  public, 
as  well  as  of  merchants  and  captains  of  galleys,  betides 
a  lgrge  quantity  ot  ammunition;  this  being  a  kind  of 
magazine  tor  the  whole  army.  They  likewife  loft  the 
ttores  and  rigging  of  forty  galleys,  with  three  (hips  that 
lay  in  the  dock.  But  a  more  confiderable  circumftance 
was,  Gylippus  thereby  prevented  Nicias  from  getting 
provifions  and  ammunition  fo  eafily;  for,  whilft  the 
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latter  was  poffeffed  of  Plemmvrium,  they  procured  thefe 
fecureiy  and  expeditioufly  ;  whereas,  after  their  being 
dffpoflefled  of  it,  it  was  equally  difficult  and  hazard¬ 
ous,  becaufe  they  could  not  bring  in  any  thing  without 
fighting  ;  the  enemy  lying  at  anchor  juft  off  their  fort. 
Thus  the  Athenians  could  have  no  provifions  but  from 
the  point  of  their  fwords,  which  difpirited  the  foldiers 
very  much,  and  threw  the  whole  army  into  a  great 
eonfternation. 

y  There  afterwards  was  a  little  fkirmifti  in  defending 
altaccado  which  the  inhabitants  had  made  in  the  fea, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  old  harbour,  to  fecure  the  fh'ip- 
ping.  The  Athenians  having  raifed  towers  and  parapets 
on  a  large  drip,  made  it  advance  as  near  as  poftible  to  the 
ftaccado,  in  order  that  it  might  ferve  as  a  bulwark,  to 
fonie  fhips  which  carried  military  engines,  with  which 
they  drew  up  ftakes  by  the  help  of  pullies  and  ropes, 
exclnfive  of  thofe  which  the  divers  fawed  in  two;  the 
beliegers  defending  themfelves  with  their  harbour,  and 
tiie  enemies  with  their  tower.  Such  ftakes  as  had  been 
driven  in,  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water,  in  order 
to  ftrand  thofe  veffels  that  fhould  come  near  them, 
were  the  hardeft  to  force  away.  The  divers  alfo  bribed 
the  enemy,  and  moft  of  the  ftakes  were  torn  up ;  but 
then  others  were  immediately  driven  in  their  places. 
The  utmoft  efforts  were  ufed  on  both  lides,  in  the  attack 
as  we!!  as  the  defence. 

1  One  circumftance,  which  the  befieged  confidered 
of  the  great  eft  importance,  was  to  attempt  a  fecund  en¬ 
gagement  both  by  fea  and  land,  before  the  fleet,  and 
other  fuccours,  lent  by  the  Athenians,  fhould  arrive. 

-  They  had  concerted  frefh  meafures  for  a  battle  at  fea, 
by  improving  from  the  errors  they  had  committed  in 
the  laft  engagement.  The  change  made  in  the  galleys 
was,  their  prows  were  now  fhorter,  and  at  the  fame  time 
itronger  and  more  folid  than  before.  For  this  purpofe 
they  fixed  great  pieces  of  timber,  proje&ing  forward, 
on  each  fiue  of  the  prows;  and  to  thefe  pieces  they 

y  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  500,  501. 

1  Ibid.  p.  509—513.  Flut.  in  Nic.  p.  536.  Diod.  p.  140.  141. 
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joined  beams  by  way  of  props.  Thefe  beams  extended 
to  the  length  of  fix  cubits  on  each  fide  ot  the  veffel, 
both  within  and  without.  By  this  they  hoped  to  gain 
the  advantage  over  the  galleys  of  the  Athenians,  which 
did  not  dare,  becau  fe  of  the  weaknefs  of  their  prows,  to 
attack  an  enemy  in  front,  but  only  in  flank ;  not  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  fhould  the  battle  be  fought  in  the  harbour, 
they  would  not  have  room  to  fpread  themfelves,  nor  to 
pafs  between  two  galleys,  in  which  lay  their  greateft  art ; 
nor  to  tack  about  after  they  fhould  have  been  repulfed, 
in  order  to  return  to  the  charge;  whereas  the  Syracu- 
fans,  by  their  being  mailers  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
harbour,  would  have  all  thefe  advantages,  and  might 
reciprocally  afliit  one  another.  On  thefe  circum- 
flances  the  latter  founded  their  hopes  of  vitlory. 

Gylippus  therefore  firlt  drew  all  the  infantry  out  of 
the  camp,  and  advanced  towards  that  part  of  the  con- 
travallation  of  the  Athenians  which  faced  the  city; 
whilfl  the  troops  of  Olympia  marched  towards  the 
other,  and  their  galleys  fet  fail. 

Nicias  did  not  care  to  venture  a  fecond  battle,  faying, 
that  as  he  expe&ed  a  frefh  fleet  every  moment,  and  a 
great  reinforcement  under  Demollhenes,  it  would  be¬ 
tray  the  greateft  want  of  judgment,  fhould  he,  as  his 
troops  were  inferior  in  number  to  thofeof  the  enemy, 
and  already  fatigued,  hazard  a  battle  without  being 
forced  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  Menander  and  Euthy- 
demus,  who  had  juft  before  been  appointed  to  lhare  the 
command  with  Nicias  till  the  arrival  of  Demofthenes, 
fired  with  ambition,  and  jealous  of  thofe  generals,  were 
eager  to  perforin  fome  great  exploit,  to  bereave  the  one 
of  his  glory,  and,  if  poflible,  to  eclipfe  that  of  the  other. 
The  pretence  they  alleged  on  this  occafion  was  the 
fame  and  reputation  of  Athens;  and  they  afterted  with 
fo  much  vehemence,  that  it  would  be  entirely  deftroy- 
ed  fhould  they  fhun  the  battle,  as  the  Syracufans  of¬ 
fered  it  them,  that  they  at  lalf  forced  Nicias  to  a  com- 
Athenians  had  feventy-five  galleys,  and 
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The  firft  day  the  fleets  continued  in  fight  of  each 
other,  in. the  great  harbour,  without  engaging;  and  only 
a  few  fkirmilhes  palled,  after  which  both  parties  retired  ; 
and  it  was  juff  the  fame  with  the  land  forces.  The  Sv- 
raculans  did  not  make  the  leait  motion  the  fecond  dav. 
Nicias,  taking  advantage  of  this  inaftivity,  caufed  the 
traniports  to  draw  up  in  a  line,  at  fome  diffance  from 
one  another,  in  order  that  Ins  gallevs  might  retire  be¬ 
hind  them  with  fafetv,  in  cafe  he  Ihould  be  defeated. 
On  the  morrow,  the  Syracufans  came  up  fooner  than 
ufual,  when  a  great  part  of  the  day  was  fpent  in  fkir- 
mifhing,  after  which  they  retired.  The  Athenians  did 
not  fuppofe  they  would  return,  but  imagined  that  fear 
had  made  them  fly :  but  having  refrelhea  themfelves  in 
great  diligence,  and  returning  on  board  their  galleys, 
they  attacked  the  Athenians,  who  were  far  from  ex¬ 
pending  them.  The  latter  being  now  forced  to  return 
immediately  on  board  their  fhips,  they  entered  them  in 
great  diforder,  fo  that  they  had  not  time  to  draw  them 
up  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  molt  of  the  bailors  were  faff¬ 
ing.  Victory  did  not  long  continue  in  fufpenfe.  The 
Athenians,  after  making  a  fhort  and  flight  refiftance, 
retired  behind  their  line  of  tranfport  fhips.  The  enemy 
purfued  them  thither,  and  were  flopped  by  the  fail- 
yards  of  thofe  fhips,  to  which  were  fixed  dolphins  *  of 
lead,  which  being  very  heavy,  had  they  fallen  on  the 
enemy’s  galleys,  would  have  funk  them  at  once.  The 
Athenians  loll  feven  galleys  in  this  engagement,  and 
a  great  number  of  foldiers  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prifoners. 

aThis  iofs  threw  Nicias  into  the  utmofl  conflerna- 
tion.  All  the  misfortunes  he  had  met  with,  ever  fince 
the  time  he  had  firfl  enjoyed  the  fupreme  command, 
came  into  his  mind ;  and  he  now  is  involved  in  a  greater 
than  any  of  them,  by  his  complying  with  the  advice  of 
his  colleagues.  Whilfthewas  revolving  thefe  gloomy 

1  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  513 — 518.  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  537.  Diod.  p.141, 
14*. 

*  This  engine,  fo  violent  was  its  motion)  broke  through  a  galley 
Jrom  the  deck  to  the  hold. 
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ideas,  Demoflhenes’s  fleet  was  feen  coming  forward  in 
great  pomp;  and  with  fuch  an  air  as  fhould  fill  the 
enemy  with  dread:  it  was  now  the  day  alter  the  battle. 
This  fleet  confifted  of  feventy-three  galleys,  on  board 
of  which  were  five  thoufand  fighting  men,  and  about 
three  thoufand  archers,  {lingers  and  bowmen.  All 
thefe  galleys  were  richly  trimmed;  their  prows  being 
adorned-  with  fhining  ftreamers,  manned  with  flout 
rowers,  commanded  by  good  officers,  and  echoing  with 
the  found  of  clarions  and  trumpets ;  Demoflhenes  hav¬ 
ing  affe&ed  an  air  ol  pomp  and  triumph,  purpofely  to 
ltrike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

This  gallant  fight  alarmed  them  indeed  beyond  e.\- 
preffion.  They  did  not  fee  any  end,  or  even  the  lealt 
fufpenfion  of  their  calamities:  all  they  had  hitherto 
done  or  fuffered  was  as  nothing',  and  their  work  was 
to  begin  again.  What  hopes  could  they  entertain  of 
being  able  to-weary  out  the  patience  of  the  Athenians, 
fince,  though  they  had  a  camp  intrenched  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ot  Attica,  they  were  however  able  to  fend  a  fecond 
army  into  Sicily,  as  confiderable  as  the  former;  and 
that  their  power,  as  well  as  their  courage,  feemed,  not- 
withflandins;  all  their  Ioffes,  inflead  of  dimimfhimr  to 
increafe  daily  ? 

Demoflhenes  having  made  an  exa£i  enquiry  into  the 
fiate  of  things,  imagined  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  him  to  lofe  time,  as  Nrcias  had  done,  who,  having 
fpread  an  univerfal  terror  at  his  firft  arrival,  became 
afterwards  the  objeft  of  contempt,  for  his  having  win¬ 
tered  in  Catana  inflead  of  going  direftly  to  Sy racule ; 
and  had  afterwards  given  Gylippus  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  troops  into  it.  He  flattered  himfelf  with  the 
hopes  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  carry  the  city  at  the  firft 
attack,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  alarm  which  the 
news  of  his  arrival  would  fpread  in  every  part  of  it,  and 
by  that  means  fhould  immediately  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Othenvife  he  intended  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  no 
longer  harafs  and  leffen  the  troops  by  fighting  battles 
never  decifive;  nor  quite  exbauff  the  city  of  Athens, 
by  employing  its  treafures  in  needlefs  expences. 

Nicias 
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Nicias,  terrified  by  this  bold  and  precipitate  refoiu- 
tion  of  Dernollhenes,  conjured  him  not  to  be  fo  haffv, 
but  to  take  time  to  weigh  things  deliberately,  that  he 
might  have  no  caufe  to  repent  of  what  he  Ihould  do. 
He  obferved  to  him,  that  the  enemy  would  be  ruined 
by  delays;  that  their  provifions  as  well  as  money  were 
ontirely  exhaufted,  that  their  allies  were  going  to  aban¬ 
don  them  ;  that  they  mull  foon  be  reduced  to  fuch  ex¬ 
tremity,  for  want  of  provifions,  as  would  force  them  to 
furrender,  as  they  had  before  refolved :  for  there  were 
certain  perfons  in  Syracufe  who  held  a  fecret  corre- 
fpondence  with  Nicias,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  be  im¬ 
patient,  becaufe  the  Syracufans  were  tired  with  the 
war  and  with  Gylippus;  and  that  Ihould  the  necellity 
to  which  they  were  reduced  be  ever  fo  little  increafed, 
they  would  furrender  at  difcretion. 

As  Nicias  did  not  explain  himfelt  clearly,  and  would 
not  declare  in  exprefs  terms,  that  fure  and  certain  ad¬ 
vices  were  fent  him  of  whatever  was  tranfabted  in  the 
city,  his  remonffranees  were  confidered  as  an  effect  of 
the  timidity  and  llownefs  with  which  he  had  always 
been  reproached.  “  Such,”  faid  they,  “  are  his  ufual 
protraction,  delays,  diflrufts,  and  fearful  precaution, 
whereby  he  has  deadened  all  the  vivacity,  and  extin- 
guifhed  all  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  in  not  marching 
them  immediately  againft  the  enemy;  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  by  deferring  to  attack  them,  till  his  own  forces 
were  weakened  and  defpifed.”  This  made  the  refi  of 
the  generals  and  all  the  officers  come  over  to  De- 
molfhenes’s  opinion,  and  Nicias  himfelf  was  at  laft 
forced  to  acquiefce  with  it. 

Demofthenes,  after  having  attacked,  to  no  purpofe, 
the  wall  which  cut  the  contravallation  of  the  befiegers, 
confined  himfelf  to  the  attack  of  Epipolae,  from  a  lup- 
pofition  that  Ihould  he  once  be  mailer  of  it,  the  wall 
would  be  quite  undefended.  He  therefore  took  provi¬ 
fions  for  five  days,  with  workmen,  implements,  and 
every  thing  neceffary  for  him  to  defend  that  poll  after 
he  fhould  poffefs  himfelf  of  it.  As  there  was  no  going 
up  to  it  in  the  day  time  undifeovered,  he  marched 
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thither  in  the  night  with  all  his  forces,  followed  by 
Eurymedon  and  Menander  ;  Nicias  haying  behind  to 
guard  the  camp.  They  went  up  by  the  way  of  Eurye- 
lus,  as  before,  unperceived  by  the  fentinels;  attack  the 
firft  intrenchment,  and  {form  it,  after  killing  part  of 
thofe  who  defended  it.  Demollhenes,  not  fatisfied  with 
this  advantage,  to  prevent  the  ardour  of  his  foldiers 
from  cooling,  and  not  delay  the  execution  of  his  de- 
fign,  marches  forward.  During  this  interval,  the  forces 
of  the  city,  fuftained  by  Gylippus,  march  under  arms 
out  of  the  intrenchments.  Being  feized  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  which  the  darknefs  of  the  night  increafed,  they 
were  immediately  repulfed  and  put  to  flight.  But  as 
the  Athenians  advanced  in  diforder,  to  force  whatever 
might  refill  their  arms,  left  the  enemy  might  rally  again, 
fhould  time  be  allowed  them  to  breathe  and  recover 
from  their  furprife,  they  are  flopped  on  a  fudden  by  the 
Boeotians,  who  make  a  vigorous  ftand,  and  marching 
againft  the  Athenians  with  their  pikes  prefented,  they 
rep  ul  fe  them  with  great  fhouts,  and  make  a  dreadful 
daughter.  This  fpreads  an  univerfal  terror  through  the 
reft  of  the  army.  Thofe  who  fled  either  force  along 
fuch  as  were  advancing  to  their  affiftance,  or  elfe,  mil- 
taking  them  for  enemies,  turn  their  arms  againft  them.  - 
They  now  were  all  mixed  indilcriminateiy,  it  being 
impodible  to  difcover  objetts  in  the  horrors  of  a  night, 
which  was  not  fo  gloomy  as  entirely  to  make  objeB.s 
imperceptible,  nor  yet  light  enough  to  diftinguifh  thofe 
which  were  feen.  The  Athenians  fought  for  one  an¬ 
other  to  no  purpofe;  and  from  their  often  afking  the 
word,  by  which  only  they  were  able  to  know  one  ano¬ 
ther,  a  ftrange  confufion  of  founds  was  heard,  which 
occafioned  no  little  diforder ;  not  to  mention  that  they, 
by  this  means,  divulged  the  word  to  the  enemy,  and 
could  not  learn  theirs;  becaufe  by  their  being  together 
and  in  a  body,  they  had  no  occafion  to  repeat  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  thofe  who  were  purfued  threw  themfelves 
from  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  many  were  dafhed  to 
pieces  by  the  fall;  and  as  moft  of  thofe  who  efcaped 
draggled  from  one  another  up  and  down  the  fields  and 

woods, 


woods,  they  were  cut  to  pieces  the  next  day  by  the 
enemy’s  horfe,  who  puiTued  them.  Two  thoufand 
Athenians  were  (lain  in  this  engagement,  and  a  great 
number  of  arms  were  taken;  thole  who  fled  having 
thrown  them  away,  that  they  might  be  the  better  able 
to  efcape  over  the  precipices. 

Sect.  XIV.  The  Confiernalion  with  zvkich  the  Athe¬ 
nians  are  feized.  They  again  hazard  a  Sea-Jight,  and 
are  defeated.  They  refolve  to  retire  by  Land.  Being 
clofe  pur fued  by  the  Syracif  'ans,  they Jur render .  Ni¬ 
nas  and  Demejihenes  are  fentenced  to  die ,  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  Ejfetl  which  the  News  of  the  Defeat  of 
the  Army  produces  in  Athens. 

b  r  g  'HE  Athenian  generals,  after  fuftaining  fo  great  a 
X  lofs,  were  in  a  prodigious  dilemma,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  aft  in  the  prefent  difeouragement  and  de- 
fpair  of  the  troops  who  died  daily,  either  by  the  difeafes 
of  the  autumn,  or  by  the  bad  air  of  the  fens  near  which 
they  were  encamped.  Demoflhenes  was  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  leave  the  country  imme¬ 
diately,  fince  they  had  been  unfuccefsful  in  fo  import¬ 
ant  an  enterprife;  efpecially  as  the  feafon  was  not  too 
far  advanced  lor  failing ;  and  that  they  had  Ihips  enough 
to  force  a  paflage,  in  cafe  the  enemy  Ihould  difpute  it 
with  them.  He  declared,  that  it  would  be  of  much 
greater  advantage  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  raife  their 
blockade  of  Athens  than  for  them  to  continue  that  of 
Syracufe,  by  which  they  exhaufted  themfelves  to  no' 
purpofe;  that  he  was  certain  they  would  not  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  new  army ;  and  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  overcome  the  enemy  with  the  weak  one  under  their 
command. 

Nicias  was  fenfible  that  the  arguments  his  colleague 
tiled  were  very  jult,  and  he  himfelf  was  ot  his  opinion  : 
but  at  the  fame  time  he  was  afraid,  lelt  fo  public  a  con- 
leflion  of  the  weak  condition  to  which  the)’  were  reduc- 

>  Thucyd,  1.  yii.  p.  511—520,  Plat,  in  Nic.  p.  53!’— 542,  Jh°d. 
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ed,  and  their  refolution  to  leave  Sicily  (the  report  of 
which  would  certainly  reach  the  enemy)  fhould  com¬ 
plete  the  ruin  of  their  affairs;  and  perhaps  make  them 
unable  to  execute  their  refolution  when  they  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  it.  Befides  they  had  fome  little  hopes  left  that 
the  befieged,  being  themfelves  reduced  to  great  extre¬ 
mity  by  their  abfolute  want  of  provifions  and  money, 
would  at  laft  be  inclined  to  furrender  upon  honourable 
terms.  Thus,  although  he  was  in  reality  uncertain  and 
wavering,  he  infinuated,  that  he  did  not  care  to  quit  Si¬ 
cily,  till  the  Athenians  fhould  have  firft  fent  orders  for 
that  purpofe;  and  that  otherwife  they  -would  be  highly 
difpleafed:  that  as  thofe  who  were  to  judge  them  had 
not  been  eye-witneffes  of  the  {late  of  things,  they  would 
be  of  a  different  opinion ;  and,  at  the  inftigation  oi  fome 
orator,  certainly  condemn  them :  that  molt  of  thofe 
men,  who  now  exclaimed  with  the  greateft  vehemence 
againft  the  difficulties  they  laboured  under,  would  then 
change  their  note,  and  accufe  them  of  having  been  brib¬ 
ed  to  raife  the  fiege:  that  knowing  fo  well,  as  he  did, 
the  difpofition  and  char  after  of  the  Athenians,  he  chofe 
to  die  glorioufly  by  the  enemy’s  fword,  rather  than  be 
ignominioully  condemned  by  his  lellow-citizens. 

Thefe  realons,  though  they  appeared  very  ltrong, 
were  not  yet  able  to  convince Demofthenes ;  and  it  was 
Hill  his  opinion,  that  the  only  good  choice  they  could 
make  would  be  to  retire.  However,  as  he  had  been 
unfuccefsful  in  his  former  opinion,  he  was  alraid  of 
infilling  upon  this;  and  he  was  the  more  inclined  to 
come  into  that  of  Nicias,  from  imagining  with  many 
others,  that  this  general  might  have  fome  fecret  re- 
fource,  as  he  was  fo  firmly  refolved  to  ftay. 

c  Gylippus,  after  having  jnade  the  tour  of  Sicily,  had 
brought  a  great  body  of  troops  with  him.  This  new 
reinforcement  terrified  the  Athenians  exceedingly, 
whofe  army  diminifhed  daily  by  ficknefs;  and  they 
now  began  to  repent  their  not  having  raifed  the  fiege, 
efpecially  as  the  befieged  were  preparing  to  attack  them 

-  c  Thucyd,  1.  vii.  p.  521 — Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  538.  Diod.  1.  xiii. 
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both  by  Tea  and  land.  Befides  Nicias  no  longer  op- 
pofed  this  refolution,  and  only  defired  to  have  it  kept 
fecret.  Orders  were  therefore  given,  as  privately  as 
poflible,  for  the  fleet  to  prepare  for  fetting  fail  with 
the  utmoil  expedition. 

\V  hen  all  things  were  readv,  the  moment  they  were 
going  to  fet  fail  (wholly  unfufpected  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  far  from  furmifing  they  would  leave  Sicily  fo 
loon]  the  moon  wras  fuddenly  eclipfed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  loft  all  its  fplendor;  which  terrified  Ni¬ 
cias  and  the  whole  army,  who,,  from  ignorance  and 
fnperftition,  were  aftonilhed  at  fo  fudden  a  change,  the 
caufes  of  which  they  did  not  know,  and  therefore 
dreaded  the  confequences  of  it.  They  then  confulted 
the  foothfayers;  and  who  being  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  reaforvs  of  this  phaenomenon,  only  augmented 
their  confternation.  It  was  the  cuftom,  after  fuch  ac¬ 
cidents  had  happened,  to  fufpend  their  enterprifes  but 
for  three  days.  The  foothfayers  pronounced,  that  he 
mull  not  fet  fail  till  three  times  nine  days  were  paft, 
(thefe  are  Thucydides’s  words]  which  doubtlefs  was  a 
myfterious  number  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Ni¬ 
cias  fcrupulous  to  a  fault,  and  full  oi  a  miftaken  vene¬ 
ration  for  thefe  blind  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the 
gods,  declared  that  he  would  wait  a  whole  revolutio« 
of  the  moon,  and  not  return  till  the  fame  day  of  the 
next  month;  as  if  he  had  not  feen  the  planet  very 
clearly,  the  inftant  it  had  emerged  from  that  part  which 
was  darkened  by  the  interpofition  oi  the  earth’s  body. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.  The  news  ot 
the  intended  departure  of  the  Athenians  being  foon 
fpread  over  the  city,  a  refolution  w'as  taken  to  attack 
the  befiegers  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  Syracufans 
began  the  firft  day  by  attacking  the  intrenchments.and 
gained  a  flight  advantage  over  the  enemy.  On  the 
morrow  they  made  a  fecond  attack ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  failed  with  feventy-fix  galleys  againit  eighty- fix 
ot  the  Athenians.  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the 
right  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  having  fpread  along  the 
lhore  to  furround  them,  this  movement  proved  fatal  to 
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him  :  for,  as  he  was  detached  from  the  body  of  the  fleet, 
the  Syracufans,  after  forcing  the  main  battle,  which 
was  in  the  centre,  attacked  him;  drove  him  vigoroufly 
into  the  gulph  called  Dafcon,  and  there  defeated  him 
entirely.  Eurymedon  loft  his  life  in  the  engage¬ 
ment.  They  afterwards  gave  chace  to  the  reft  of 
the  galleys,  and  run  them  againft  the  fhore.  Gylippus, 
who  commanded  the  land  army,  feeing  the  Athenian 
galleys  were  forced  aground,  and  not  able  to  return 
into  their  ftaccado,  landed  with  part  of  his  troops,  in 
order  to  charge  the  foldiers,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be 
forced  to  run  afhore  ;  and  to  give  his  friends  the  more 
room  to  tow  fuch  galleys  as  they  fhould  have  taken. 
However,  he  was  repulfed  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who 
were  polled  on  that  fide ;  and  obliged  by  the  Athenians, 
who  flew  to  luftain  them,  to  retire  with  fome  lofs  as  far 
as  the  moor  called  Lyfimelia,  which  lay  near  it.  The 
latter  faved  moft  of  their  fhips,  eighteen  excepted,  which 
were  taken  by  the  Syracufans,  and  their  crews  cut  to 
pieces  by  them.  After  this,  refolving  to  burn  the  reft, 
they  filled  an  old  veffel  with  combuflible  materials; 
and  having  fet  fire  to  it,  they  drove  it  by  the  help  ot 
the  wind  againft  the  Athenians,  who  neverthelefs  ex- 
tinguifhed  the  fire,  and  drove  off  that  fhip. 

Each  fide  ereCted  trophies:  the  Syracufans  for  the 
defeat  of  Eurymedon,  and  the  advantage  they  had  gain¬ 
ed  the  day  before  ;  2nd  the  Athenians  for  their  having 
driven  part  of  the  enemy  into  the  moor,  and  put  the 
other  part  to  flight.  But  the  minds  of  the  two  nations 
were  very  differently  difpofed.  The  Syracufans,  who 
had  been  thrown  into  the  utrnoft  conflernation  at  the 
arrival  ot  Demofthenes  with  his  fleet,  feeing  themfelves 
victorious  in  a  naval  engagement,  refumed  frefli  hope, 
andaffured  themfelves  of  a  complete  victory  over  their 
enemies.  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  frullrated 
of  their  only  refource,  and  overcome  bv  lea,  fo  con¬ 
trary  to  their  expectations,  entirely  loft  courage,  and 
had  no  thoughts  but  of  retiring. 

The  enemy,  to  deprive  them  of  all  refource  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  efcaping,  fhut  the  mouth  of  the  great  har¬ 
bour, 
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tour,  which  was  about  five  hundred  paces  wide,  with 
galleys  placed  croffwife,  and  other  veffels  fixed  with 
anchors  and  iron  chains  ;  and  at  the  lame  time  made 
the  requifite  preparations  for  the  battle,  in  cafe  they 
fhouid  have  courage  to  engage  again.  When  the  Athe¬ 
nians  faw  themfelves  thus  hemmed  in,  the  generals 
and  principal  officers  alfembled,  in  order  to  deliberate 
on  the  prefent  flate  of  affairs.  They  were  in  abfolute 
want  of  provifions,  which  was  owing  to  their  having 
forbid  the  people  of  Catana  to  bring  any,  from  the 
hopes  they  entertained  of  their  being  able  to  retire ; 
and  they  could  not  procure  any  from  other  places,  un- 
lefs  they  were  mafters  of  the  lea.  This  made  them  re- 
folve  to  venture  a  fea-fight.  In  this  view  they  were 
determined  to  leave  their  old  camp,  and  their  walls, 
which  extended  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  and  to  in¬ 
trench  themfelves  on  the  Ihore,  near  their  ffiips,  in  the 
finallelt  compafs  poffible.  Their  defign  was  to  leave 
fome  forces  in  that  place  to  guard  their  baggage  and 
the  lick  ;  and  to  fight  with  the  reft  on  board  all  the 
Ihips  they  Ihould  have  faved.  They  intended  to  retire 
into  Catana,  in  cafe  they  Ihould  be  viftorious  :  other- 
wife,  to  fet  fire  to  their  ffiips,  and  to  march  by  land  to 
the  neareft  city  belonging  to  their  allies. 

This  refolution  being  taken,  Nicias  immediately  fill¬ 
ed  a  hundred  and  ten  galleys  (the  others  having  lolt 
their  oars)  with  the  flower  of  his  infantry  ;  and  drew 
up  the  reft  of  the  forces,  particularly  the  bowmen,  in 
order  of  battle  on  the  ffiore.  As  the  Athenians  dreaded 
very  much  the  beaks  of  the  Syracufan  galleys,  Nicias 
had  provided  harping  irons  to  grapple  them,  in  order 
to  break  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  to  come  immedi¬ 
ately  to  clofe  fight,  as  on  ffiore.  But  the  enemy  per¬ 
ceiving  this,  covered  the  prows  and  upper  part  of  their 
galleys  with  leather,  to  prevent  their  being  fo  eafiiy 
laid  hold  of.  The  commanders  on  both  fides  had  em¬ 
ployed  all  their  rhetoric  to  animate  their  men;  and 
none  could  ever  have  been  prompted  from  ftrongef 
motives ;  for.  the  battle  which  was  going  to  be  fought, 

was 
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was  to  determine,  not  only  their  lives  and  liberties, 
but  alfo  the  fate  of  their  country. 

The  battle  was  very  obftinate  and  bloody.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  being  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  port,  eafily  took 
thofe  fhips  which  defended  the  entrance  of  it ;  but, 
when  they  attempted  to  break  the  chain  ol  the  reft  to 
widen  the  paffage,  the  enemy  came  up  from  all  quar¬ 
ters.  As  near  two  hundred  galleys  came  rufhing  on 
each  fide,  in  a  narrow  place,  there  mult  neceftarily  be 
a  very  great  confufion;  and  the  veiTels  could  not  eafily 
advance  forward  or  retire,  nor  turn  about  to  renew  the 
attack.  The  beaks  ot  the  galleys,  for  this  reafon,  did 
very  little  execution;  but  there  were  very  furious  and 
frequent  difeharges.  The  Athenians  were  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  a  fhower  of  ftoncs,  which  always  did  execu¬ 
tion  from  what  place  foever  they  were  thrown ;  where¬ 
as  they  defended  themfelves  only  by  {hooting  darts  and 
arrows,  which,  by  the  motion  of  the  fhips  from  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  fea,  did  not  carry  true,  and  by  that  means 
the  greateft  part  of  them  did  little  execution.  Arifton 
the  pilot  had  given  the  Syracufans  this  counfel.  Thefe 
difeharges  being  over,  the  foldiers,  heavily  armed,  at¬ 
tempted  to  enter  the  enemy’s  fhips  in  order  to  fight 
hand  to  hand  :  and  it  olten  happened,  that  whilft  they 
were  climbing  up  one  fide,  their  own  fhips  were  en¬ 
tered  on  the  other ;  and  two  or  three  fhips  would  be 
grappled  to  one,  which  occafioned  a  great  perplexity 
and  confufion.  Further,  the  noife  of  the  fhips  that 
dafhed  one  againft  the  other,  the  different  cries  of  the 
vidlors  and  vanquifhed,  prevented  the  orders  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  from  being  heard.  The  Athenians  wanted  to 
force  a  paffage,  whatever  might  be  the  confequence, 
to  fecure  their  return  into  their  own  country;  and  this 
the  enemy  employed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  prevent,  in 
order  that  they  might  gain  a  more  complete  and  more 
glorious  viftory.  The  two  land  armies,  which  were 
drawn  up  on  the  higheft  part  ot  the  fhore,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  city  who  were  there  ran  to  the  walls ; 
whilft  the  reft  kneeling  in  the  temples,  were  implor¬ 
ing  heaven  to  give  fuccefs  to  their  citizens ;  all  thefe 
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faw  clearly,  becaufe  of  their  little  diilance  from  the 
fleets,  every  thing  that  paffed;  and  contemplated  the 
battle  as  from  an  amphitheatre,  but  not  without  great 
anxiety  and  terror.  Attentive  to,  and  fhudderiug  at 
even-  moment,  and  the  feveral  changes  which  happen¬ 
ed  :  they  discovered  the  concern  thev  had  in  the  battle, 
their  fears,  their  hopes,  their  grief,  their  joy,  bv  diffe¬ 
rent  cries  and  different  geftures  ;  firetching  out  their 
hands,  fcmetimes  towards  the  combatants  to  animate 
them,  and  at  other  times  towards  heaven,  to  implore 
the  fuccour  and  protection  of  the  gods.  At  laft,  the 
Athenian  fleet,  atter  iuftaining  a  long  battle  and  a  vi¬ 
gorous  refinance,  was  put  to  flight,  and  driven  againft 
the  fhore.  The  Syracufans,  who  were  fpecrators  of 
t  -  victory,  conveyed  to  the  whole  city,  by  an  univer- 
fal  lhout,  the  news  of  this  victorv.  The  victors,  now 
mailers  of  the  fea,  and  failing  with  a  favourable  wind 
towards  Svracufe,  erected  a  trophy ;  whilft  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  were  quite  dejeCted  and  overpowered,  did 
not  fo  much  as  requeil  that  their  dead  foldiers  might 
Te  delivered  to  them,  ia  order  to  pay  the  laft  lad  duty 
to  their  remains. 

There  now  remained  but  two  methods  for  them  to 
choofe;  either  to  attempt  the  paffage  a  fecond  time,  for 
which  they  had  Chips  and  foldiers  fufficient,  or  to  aban¬ 
don  their  fleet  to  the  enemy,  and  retire  by  land.  De- 
moflhenes  propofed  the  former;  but  the  Tailors,  in  the 
deepefl  affliction,  refufed  to  obey,  fully  perfuaded  that 
it  would  be  impofhble  for  them  to  fuflain  a  fecond  en¬ 
gagement.  The  fecond  method  was  therefore  refolved 
upon,  and  accordingly  they  prepared  to  fet  out  in  the 
night,  to  conceal  the  march  of  their  army  from  the 
enemy. 

But  Hermocrates,  who  fufpected  their  defign,  was 
very  fenfible  that  it  was  of  the  utmofl  importance  not  to 
fufter  fo  great  a  body  of  forces  to  efcape  ;  fince  they 
otherwife  might  fortify  themfelves  in  fome  corner  of 
the  iftand,  and  renew  the  war.  The  Syracufans  were  at 
that  time  in  the  midft  of  their  feftivity  and  rejoicings ; 
£nd  meditating  nothing  but  how  they  might  belt  divert 

themfelves 
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thcmfelves  after  the  toils  they  had  fuftained  in  fight. 
They  were  then  folemnizing  the  lellival  of  Hercules. 
To  defire  theSyracufans  to  take  up  arms  again,  in  order 
to  purfue  the  enemy ;  and  to  attempt  to  draw  them  from 
their  diverfions,  either  by  force  or  perfuafion,  would 
have  been  to  no  purpofe ;  for  which  reafon  another  ex¬ 
pedient  was  employed.  Hermocrates  fent  out  a  few 
horfemen,  who  were  to  pafs  for  friends  of  the  Athenians, 
and  ordered  them  to  cry  aloud :  “Tell  Nicias  not  to  re¬ 
tire  till  daylight;  for  theSyracufans  lie  in  ambufh  for 
him,  and  have  feized  on  the  paffes.”  This  falfe  advice 
flopped  Nicias  at  once ;  and  he  did  not  even  fet  out  the 
next  day,  in  order  that  the  foldiers  might  have  time  to 
prepare  for  their  departure;  and  carry  off  whatever 
might  be  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  abandon 
the  reft. 

The  enemy  had  time  enough  for  feizing  the  avenues. 
The  next  morning  early  they  poflefted  themfelves  of  the 
moft  difficult  pafies,  fortified  thole  places  where  the  ri¬ 
vers  were  fordable,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and  fpread 
detachments  of  horfe  up  and  down  the  plain  ;  fo  that 
there  was  not  one  place  through  which  the  Athenians 
could  pafs  without  fighting.  They  fet  out  upon  their 
march  the  third  day  after'the  battle,  with  defign  to  re¬ 
tire  to  Catana,  the  whole  army  was  in  inexpreflible 
confternation,  to  fee  fuch  great  numbers  of  men,  either 
dead  or  dying,  fome  ot  whom  were  left  expofed  to  wild 
beads,  and  the  reft  to  the  cruelty  ot  the  enemy.  Thofe 
who  were  fick  and  wounded  conjured  them  with  tears 
to  take  them  along  with  the  army,  and  held  by  their 
clothes  when  they  were  going;  or  elfe,  dragging  them¬ 
felves  after  them,  followed  them  as  far  as  their  ftrength 
would  permit ;  and,  when  this  failed,  they  had  recourfe 
to  tears,  fighs,  imprecations  ;  and  lending  up  towards 
heaven  plaintive  and  dying  groans,  they  called  upon 
the  gods  as  well  as  men  to  avenge  their  cruelty,  whilft 
every  place  echoed  with  lamentations. 

The  whole  army  was  in  as  deplorable  a  conditior. 
All  men  were  feized  with  the  deepeft  melancholy. 
They  were  inwardly  tortured  with  rage  and  anguilh, 

when 
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when  they  represented  to  themfelves  the  greatriefs  from 
which  they  were  fallen,  the  extreme  mifery  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  and  the  ftill  greater  evils  from 
which  they  forelaw  it  would  be  impoftible  for  them  to 
efcape.  They  could  not  bear  the  comparifon  for  ever 
prefent  in  their  thoughts,  of  the  triumphant  flate  in 
which  they  had  left  Athens,  in  the  midit  of  the  good 
wiihes  and  acclamations  of  the  people  ;  with  the  igno¬ 
miny  of  their  retreat,  aggravated  by  the  cries  and  im¬ 
precations  of  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens. 

But  the  mod  melancholy  part  of  the  fpeCfacle,  and 
that  which  molt  deferved  companion,  was  Nicias.  De¬ 
jected  and  worn  out  by  a  tedious  illnefs ;  deprived  of  the 
molt  neceffarv  things,  at  a  time  when  his  age  and  infir¬ 
mities  required  them  molt ;  pierced,  not  only  with  his 
private  grief,  but  with  that  of  others,  all  which  preyed 
upon  his  heart,  this  great  man,  fuperior  to  all  his  evils, 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  he  might  belt  comfort  his 
foldiers,and  revive  their  courage.  He  ran  up  and  down 
in  all  places,  crying  aloud,  that  matters  were  not  yet  def- 
perate,  and  that  other  armies  had  efcaped  from  greater 
dangers  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  accule  themfelves,  or 
grieve  too  immoderately,  for  misfortunes  which  they 
had  not  occafioned  ;  that  it  they  had  offended  fome  god, 
his  vengeance  muff  be  fatiated  by  this  time;  that  for¬ 
tune,  after  having  fo  long  favoured  the  enenrv,  would 
at  1  alt  be  tired  of  perfccuting  them  ;  that  their  bravery 
and  their  numbers  made  them  Itill  formidable  (being 
ftill  near  forty  thoufand  ftrongjj  that  no  city'  in  Sicily 
would  be  able  to  withftand  them,  nor  prevent  their  fet¬ 
tling  wherever  they  might  think  proper;  that  they  had 
no  more  to  do,  but  to  take  care  feverallv  of  themfelves, 
and  march  in  good  order ;  that  by  a  prudent  and  cou¬ 
rageous  retreat,  which  was  now  become  their  only  re- 
fource,  the\r  would  not  only'  fave  themfelves,  but  alfo 
their  country,  and  enable  it  to  recover  its  former  gran¬ 
deur. 

1  he  army  marched  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  phalanx  ;  the  firft  commanded  by  Nicias, 
and  the  lecond  by  Demofthencs,  with  the  baggage  in  the 

centre. 
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centre.  Being  come  to  the  river  Anapis,  they  forced  the 
paiiage.and  afterwards  were  charged  by  ail  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  as  well  as  archers,  who  difcharged  perpetually 
upon  them.  They  were  annoyed  in  this  manner  dur¬ 
ing  fcveral  days  march;  every  one  of  the  paffes  being 
guarded,  and  the  Athenians  being  obliged  to  difpute 
every  inch  of  their  way.  The  enemy  did  not  care  to  ha¬ 
zard  a  battle  againft  an  army  which  defpair  alone  might 
render  invincible;  and,  the  inftant  the  Athenians  pre- 
fented  the  Syracufans  battle,  the  latter  retired;  but 
whenever  the  lormer  would  proceed  in  their  march, 
they  advanced  and  charged  them  in  their  retreat. 

Demofthenes  and  Nicias,  feeing  the  miferable  condi¬ 
tion  to  which  the  troops  were  reduced,  beingin  extreme 
want  of  provifions,  and  great  numbers  of  them  wound¬ 
ed,  judged  it  advifable  to  retire  towards  the  fea,  by  a 
quite  contrary  way  from  that  in  which  they  then  march¬ 
ed,  and  to  make  direclly  for  Camarina  and  Gela,  in- 
ftead  of  proceeding  to  Catana,  as  they  firft  intended. 
They  fet  out  in  the  night,  after  lighting  a  great  number 
ol  fires.  The  l'etreat  was  made  in  great  contufion  and 
diforder,  as  generally  happens  to  great  armies  in  the 
gloomy' horrors  of  the  night,  efpecially  when  the  ene¬ 
my  is  not  far  off.  However,  the  vanguard,  commanded 
by  Nicias,  came  forward  in  good  order;  but  above  half 
the  rearguard,  with  Demofthenes  at  their  head,  quitted 
from  the  main  body,  and  Joft  their  way.  On  the  next 
day'  the  Syrracufans,  who,  on  the  report  of  their  retreat, 
had  marched  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  came  up  with 
him  about  noon ;  and  having  furrounded  him  with  their 
horfe,  they  drove  him  into  a  narrow  place  inclofed  with 
a  wall,  where  his  foldiers  fought  like  lions.  Perceiv¬ 
ing,  at  the  clofe  of  the  day,  that  they  were  oppreffed 
with  fatigue,  and  covered  with  wounds,  they  gave  the 
iflanders  leave  to  retire,  which  fome  of  them  accept¬ 
ed,  and  afterwards  fpared  the  lives  of  the  reft,  who  fur- 
rendered  at  diferetion  with  Demofthenes,  after  having 
ftipulated  that  they  fhould  not  be  put  to  death,  nor 
fentenced  to  perpetual  imprifonment.  About  fix  thou- 
fand  fo.ldiers  furrendered  on  thefe  conditions. 
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Nicias  arrived  the  fame  evening  at  the  river  Erineus, 
and  palfing  it,  encamped  on  a  mountain,  where  the  ene¬ 
my  came  up  with  him  the  next  dav,  and  fummoned  him 
to  furrender  at  difcretion,  as  Demolthenes  had  done. 
Nicias  could  not  perfuaae  himfelf  at  firft,  th.at  what 
they  told  him  concerning  that  general  was  true,  and 
therefore  defired  leave  to  fend  fome  horfe  lor  informa¬ 
tion.  L  pon  their  returning  with  the  news  that  Dcmof- 
thenes  had  really  furrendered  in  that  manner.  Nicias 
offered  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  war,  upon  condition 
that  they  would  permit  him  to  leave  the  country  with 
his  forces,  and  to  give  as  many  Athenians  for  boftages, 
as  they  Ihould  be  obliged  to  pav  talents.  But  the  ene¬ 
my  rejected  this  propofal  with  difdain  and  infolence, 
arid  renewed  the  attack.  Nicias,  though  in  abfolute 
want  of  all  things,  however  fuftained  the  charge  the 
whole  night,  and  marched  towards  the  river  Afinarus. 
When  thev  were  got  to  the  banks  of  it,  the  Syracufans 
advancing  up  to  them,  threw  molt  or  them  into  the 
ftream ;  the  reft  having  already  plunged  voluntarily 
into  it,  to  quench  their  thirft.  Here  the  greateft  and 
raoft  bloody  havoc  was  made,  the  poor  wretches  being 
butchered  without  the  leaft  pity  as  they  were  drinking. 
Nicias  finding  all  loft,  and  unable  to  bear  this  difmal 
fpeCiacle,  furrendered  at  difcretion  ;  upon  condition 
that  Gvlippus  Ihould  difcontinue  the  fight,  and  fpare 
the  reft  of  his  army.  A  great  number  were  killed  and 
more  taken  prifoners,  fo  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  with 
them.  d  The  Athenians  feemed  to  have  been  dilpleaf- 
e.l  with  their  general,  for  furrendering  in  this  manner 
at  difcretion  ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  his  name  was  omit¬ 
ted  in  a  public  monument  on  which  was  engraved  the 
names  oi  thofe  commanders  who  had  loft  their  lives 
in  fighting  for  thtir  country. 

The  victors  adorned  with,  the  arms  taken  from  the 
prifoners  the  fineft  and  largeft  trees  they  could  find  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  made  a  kind  of  trophies  of 
th  >fe  trees,  when  crowning  themfelves  with  chaplets 
of  flowers,  dreffing  their  horfes  in  the  richeft  capariions, 

d  Piufan.  1.  i.  p.  $6. 


and  cropping  thofe  of  their  enemies,  they  entered  tri¬ 
umphantly  into  Syracufe,  after  having  happily  termi¬ 
nated  the  mod  confiderable  war  in  which  they  had  ever 
been,  engaged  with  the  Greeks;  and  won,  by  their 
ftrength  and  valour,  a  mod  fignal  and  mod  complete 
victory.  1  he  next  day  a  council  was  held,  to  deliberate 
on  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  prifoners.  Diodes, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  greated  authority  among  the 
people,  propofed,  that  all  the  Athenians  who  were 
horn  free  parents,  and  all  Inch  Sicilians  ashad  joined 
with  them,  ihould  be  imprifoned,  and  only  two  mea- 
f 'ires  of  flour,  and  one  of  water,  given  them  daily  ;  that 
the  ilavcs  and  all  the  allies  fhould  be  publicly  fold; 
.and  that  the  two  Athenian  generals  fiiould  be  fird 
icourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

el  his  lad  article  was  exceedingly  difliked  by  all  wife 
and  compaihonate  Syracuians.  Hermocrates,  who  was 
very  famous  fqg  his  probity  and  judice,  attempted  to 
make  fomc  remondrances  to  the  people,  but  they  would 
not  hear  him  ;  and  the  Ihouts  which  echoed  on  all  Tides, 
prevented  him  from  continuing  his  fpeech.  At  that  in- 
dant  an  *  ancient  man,  venerable  for  his  great  age  and 
gravity,  who,  in  this  war,  had  lod  two  fons,  the  only 
heirs  to  his  name  and  edate,  made  his  fervants  carry  him 
to  the  tribunal  for  harangues,  and  the  indant  he  appear¬ 
ed  a  profound  filence  was  made.  “  You  here  behold,” 
fays  he,  “  an  unfortunate  father,  who  has  felt  more 
than  any  other  Syracufan  the  fatal  effefts  of  this  war, 
by  the  death  of  two  fons,  who  formed  all  the  confuta¬ 
tion,  and  were  the  only  fupports  of  my  old  age.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  forbear  admiring  their  courage  and 
felicity,  in  facrificing,  to  their  country’s  welfare,  a 
life  of  which  they  would  one  day  have  been  deprived 
by  the  common  courfe  of  nature:  but  then  I  cannot 
but  be  drongly  affefted  with  the  cruel  wound  which 
their  death  has  made  in  my  heart;  nor  forbear  hating 
and  deteding  the  Athenians,  the  authors  of  this  un¬ 
happy  war,  as  the  murderers  of  my  children.  But, 

e  Diod,  1.  xiii.  p.  149—161, 

*  Nicoiaus. 
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however,  I  cannot  conceal  one  circumftance,  which  is, 
that  I  ain  lefs  fenfibleto  my  private  arrlifti'on,  than  to  the 
honour  of  my  country;  and  I  fee  it  expofed  to  eternal 
inramy  by  the  barbarous  advice  which  is  now  given 
you.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  merit  the  worft  treatment, 
and  every  kind  of  punifhment  that  could  be  inflifted  on 
them,  for  fo  unjuftly  declaring  war  againft  us;  but 
have  not  the  gods,  the  juft  avengers  ot  crimes,  punifh- 
ed  them  and  revenged  us  fufftciently  ?  When  their  ge¬ 
nerals  laid  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered,  did  they 
not  do  this  in  the  hopes  of  having  their  lives  fpared? 
And,  if  we  put  them  to  death,  will  it.be  poftible  for  us 
to  avoid  the  juft  reproach  of  our  having  violated  the 
law  of  nations,  and  difhonoured  our  viftory  by  an  un¬ 
heard-of  cruelty?  How!  will  you  fu'ffer  your  glory 
to  be  thus  fullied  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world:  and 
have  it  faid,  that  a  nation,  who  firft  dedicated  a  temple 
in  their  city  to  clemency,  had  not  found  any  in  yours  ? 
Surely  victories  and  triumph  do  not  give  immortal 
glory  to  a  city;  but  the  exercifing  mercy  towards  a 
vanquifhed  enemy,  the  uftng  moderation  in  the  greateft 
profperity,  and  fearing  to  offend  the  gods  by  a  haughty 
and  infolent  pride.  You  doubtlefs  have  not  forgot,  that 
this  Nicias,  whofe  fate  you  are  going  to  pronounce,  was 
the  very  man  who  pleaded  your  caufe  in  the  affembly 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  employed  all  his  credit,  and  the 
whole  power  of  his  eloquence,  to  difluade  his  country 
from  embarking  in  this  war.  Should  you  therefore 
pronounce  fentence  of  death  on  this  worthy  general, 
would  it  be  a  juft  reward  for  the  zeal  he  fhowed  for 
your  intereft?  W ith  regard  to  myfelf, death  would  be  lefs 
grievous  to  me,  than  the  fight  of  fo  horrid  an  injuftice, 
committed  by  my  countrymen  and  fellow  citizens.” 

The  people  feemed  moved  to  compaftion  at  this 
fpeech,  efpecially,  as,  when  this  venerable  old  man  firft 
afcended,  they  expected  to  hear  him  cry  aloud  for  ven¬ 
geance  on  thofe  who  had  brought  all  his  calamities 
upon  him,  inftcad  of  filing  for  their  pardon.  But  the 
enemies  of  the  Athenians  having  expatiated,  with 
vehemence,  on  the  unheard-of  cruelties  which  their 
i  republic 
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republic  hat!  ex  ere  i  fed  on  feveral  cities  belonging  to 
theif  enemies,  and  even  to  their  ancient  allies ;  the  in¬ 
veteracy  which  their  commanders  had  fhown  againtt 
Syracuse,  and  the  evils  they  would  have  made  it  lufFer 
had  they  been  victorious  .the  affliftions  and  groans  of 
infinite  numbers  of  Syracufans,  who  bewailed  the  death 
of  their  children  and  near  relations,  whofe  manes  could 
be  appealed  no  other  way  than  by  the  blood  of  their 
murderers:  on  thefe  reprefentations,  the  people  re¬ 
turned  to  their  fanguinary  refolution,  and  followed 
Diocles’s  advice  in  every  refpetd.  Gylippus  ufed  his 
utrnoft  endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  have  Nicias  and  De- 
mofthenes  given  up  to  him  (efpecially  as  he  had  taken 
them)  in  order  for  him  to  carry  them  to  Lacedaemon. 
But  his  demand  wras  rejected  with  a  haughty  fcorn, 

•  and  the  two  generals  were  put  to  death. 

All  wife  and  compaflionate  men  could  not  forbear 
;  fheddingtears  forthetragical  fate  ot  two  fuch  illufirious 
perfonages;  and  particularly  lorNicias,who,ol  all  men 
.  of  his  time,  feemed  leaft  to  merit  fo  ignominious  and  un- 
.  timely  an  end.  When  people  recollected  the  fpeeches 
,  and  remonftrances  he  had  made  to  prevent  this  war; 

,  and,  on  the  other  fide,  when  they  confidered  how  high  a 
regard  he  had  always  retained  for  things  relating  to  re- 
.  ligion;  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  tempted  to  ex- 
j  claim  again!!  Providence,  in  feeing  that  a  man,  who  had 
i  ever  fhown  the  high  ell  reverence  tor  the  gods,  and  had 
’  always  exerted  himfelt  to  the  utmoft  tor  their  honour 
I  and  worfhip,  firould  be  to  ill  rewarded  by  them,  and  meet 
(  with  no  other  late  than  the  molt  abandoned  wretches, 
b  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  calamities  of  good  men 
L  ihould  infpire  the  heathens  with  fuch  thoughts,  and 

I  make  them  murmur  and  defpond;  fince  they  did  not 
know  the  holinefs  ol  the  Divine  Being,  nor  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  human  nature. 

The  prifoners  were  thut  up  in  the  mines  f prifons  of 
Syracuse )  where,  crouded  one  upon  the  other, they  livi - 
|fered  incredible  torments  for  eight  months.  Here  they 
I  were  tor  ever  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea- 
\  ther;  fcorched,  in  the  day-time,  by  the  burning  rays  of 
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the  fun,  or  frozen,  in  the  night,  by  the  colds  of  autumn  j 
poiloned  by  the  itench  of  their  own  excrements,  by  the 
car  cafes  of  thofewho  died  of  their  wounds  and  ficknefs; 
in  fine,  worn  out  by  hunger  and  thirfi,  for  their  daily  al¬ 
lowance  to  each  was  but  a  fmall  meafureof  water,  and 
two  oi  meal.  Thofe  who  were. taken  out  of  this  place 
two  months  after,  in  order  to  "be  fold  as  Haves  (many  of 
whom  were  citizens  who  had  concealed  their  condition) 
found  . a  lels  rigorous  fate.  Their  wifdom,  their  .pa¬ 
tience,  and  a  certain  air  of  probity  and  modeltv,  were 
ol  great  advantage  to  them  ;  tor  they  were  foon  reflored 
to  their  liberty,  or  met  with  the  kindeft  and  molt  gene- 
rous treatment  from  their  mafiers.  Several  of  them  even 
owed  the  good  ufage  they  met  with  to  Turipides,  the 
finelt  feenes  ot  .  whol  e  tragedies  they  repeated  to  the  Sici¬ 
lians,  who  were  extremely  fond  of  them  ;  lo  that  when 
they  returned  to  their  own  country,  they  went  andfalut- 
ed  that  poet  as  their  deliverer ;  and  informed  him  of  the 
admirable  effefts  wrought  in  their  favour  by  his  verfes. 

f  The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens, 
the  citizen's  would  not  believe  it  at  frrfl ;  and  were  fo  far 
from  giving,  credit  to  it,  that  they  fentenced  that  man  to 
death  who  had  firft  publ-iilied  it.  But  when  it  was  con¬ 
firmed,  all  the  Athenians  were  feized  with  the  utmoll 
eonfternation;  and  as  if  themfelves  had  not  decreed  the 
war,  they  vented  their  rage  and  refentment  againfl  the 
orators  who  had  promoted  the  enterprife,  as  well  as 
again!!  the  foothfayers,  who,  by  their  oracles,  or  fuppof- 
ed  prodigies, had  flattered  them  with  the  hopes  of  fuccefs. 
They  had  never  beemreduced  to  fo  deplorable  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  now,  having  neither  horfe,  foot,  money,  galleys, 
nor  mariners  ;  in  a  word,  they  were  in  the  deepeft  de- 
fpair,  expefting  every  moment  that  the  enemy,  elate 
with  fo  great  a  viftory,  and  flrengthcned  by  the  revolt 
of  the  allies,  would  come  and  invade  Athens,  both  by 
fea  and  land,  with  all  the  fotces  of  Peloponnefps.  Ci¬ 
cero  hadreafon  to  obferve*,  fpeaking  of  the  battles  in 

f  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  551 — 553.  Plut.  de  Garrulif.  p.  509. 

*  Hie  prirnum  opes  iilius  civitatis  viEla,  comminuted,  deprcjfecque fun'. :  in  /ix 
poitu.  Athenienjium  nobiliiatis,  imperii ,  glorice  naufragmm  JuEtwn  exijlimatur • 

Cic.  Ver.iin,  7.  n.  97. 
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die  harbour  of  Syracufe,  that  it  was  there  the  troops  of 
Athens,  as  well  as  their  galleys,  were  ruined  and  funki 
and  that,  in  this  harbour,  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Athenians  were  miferably  fhipwreckcd. 

The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  fuffer  therafelves  to 
be  wholly  dejefted,  but  refumed  courage.  They  now 
refolved  to  rail'e  money  on  all  fides,  and  to  import  tim¬ 
ber  for  building  ot  fhips,  in  order  to  awe  the  allies,  and 
particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  ot  Euboea* 
They  retrenched  all  fuperfluous  expences,  and  eftab- 
lilhed  a  new  council  of  ancient  men,  who  were  to  weigh 
and  examine  all  affairs  before  they  fhould  be  propofed 
to  the  people.  In  fine,  they  omitted  nothing  which  might 
be  of  fervice  in  the  prefent  conjun&ure;  the  alartn 
which  they  were  in.aijd  their  common  danger,  obliging 
every  individual  to  be  attentive  to  the  necelhties  of  the 
ftatg,  and  docile  to  all  advice  that  might  promote  its 
intereft. 

The  defeat  of  the  army  under  Nicias  was  followed 
by  the  taking  of  Athens,  of  which  the  ancient  form  of 
government  was  entirely  changed  by  Lyfander, 


CHAP.  II. 

bECT.  I.*  Confequences  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily.  Revolt  of  the  Allies.  Alcibiades  grows 
into  great  Power  with  Tiffaphernes. 

*  r  I  TdE  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracufe 
X  gave  occafion  for  great  movements  throughout 
all  Greece.  The  people,  who  had  not  yet  joined  either 
fide,  and  waited  to  be  determined  by  the  event,  refolved 
to  declare  againfl  them.  The  allies  ot  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  believed,  that  the  time  was  come  to  deliver  them 
for  ever  from  the  expences  of  a  war  which  lay  very 
heavy  upon  them,  by  the  fpeedy  and  final  ruin  of  Athens. 
Thole  of  Athens,  who  followed  them  only  out  of  con- 
flraint,  feeing  no  appearance  of  any  future  refource  for 
*  A.  M.  3591.  Ant.  J.  6.  413.  Thucyd,  1.  vi>i.  p,  553. 
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that  republic,  after  the  dreadful  blow  it  bad  received, 
thought  it  bell  to  take  the  advantage  of  fo  favourable  a 
conjurifture,  for  throwing  off  the  yokeof  dependance, 
and  resuming  their  liberty.  Bifpofitidns  of  this  kind- 
iifpired  the  Lacedaemonians  with  great  views,  which 
were  fupported  by  the  hopes  they  had  conceived  that 
their  Sicilian  allies  would  join  them  in  the  fpfing  Witli 
a  naval  army,  augmented  by  the  ruins  of  the  Athenian 
fle 't. 

h  In  effeft  the  people  of  Euboea, :  Ch’io,  and  Lcfhos, 
with  feveraf  others, gave  the  Lacedaemonians  to  under- 
ftand,tnat  they  were  ready  to  quit  the  party  oi  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  if  they  would  take  them  under  their  protection.' 
At  the  fame  time  came  deputies  from  T  i  flap  hern  es'  arfcf 
Pharnabafus.  The  firft  was  governor  of  Lydia  and  Io¬ 
nia,  the  other  of  the  Hellefpont.  Thofe  viceroys  of 
D  iriu-s  wanted  neither  application  nor  zeal  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  mailer.  Tiffaphernes,  promifingthe  La¬ 
cedaemonians  all  the  neceflary  expenses  for  then  troops, 
preffed  them  to  arm  diredfly,  and  to  join  him ;  becaufe 
the  Athenian  fleet  prevented  him  from  levying  the  nfual 
contributions  in  his  province;  and  had  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  remit  thofe  of  preceding  years  to  the  king. 
He  Loped  befides,  with  that  powerful  aid,  to  get  into 
his  hands,  with  more  eafe,  a  certain  nobleman  who  had 
revolted,  and  whom  he  had  the  king’s  orders  to  fend  to 
him  dead  or  alive.  This  was  Amorges  the  baflard  of 
Fiffuthrial  Pharnabafus,  at  the  fame  time,  demanded 
ffiips  to  reduce  the  cities  of  the  Hellefpont  from  their 
fubjefhon  to  the  Athenians ;  who  alfo  prevented  him 
from  levying  the  tributes  of  his  government. 

The  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  proper  to  begin  by 
fatisfying. Tiffaphernes  ;  and  the  credit  of  Alcibiades 
contributed  very  much  to  the  taking  that  refolution'. 
He  embarked  with  Chalciaaeus  for  Chio,  which  took 
arms  upon  their,  arrival,  and  declared  for  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians.  Upon  the  news  of  this  revolt  the  Athenians 
refolved  to  take  the  *  thoufand  talents  out  of  the  trea- 

b  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  555 — 558. 

*  Three  millions  ot  iivies. 
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fury,  which  had  been  depofited  there  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  atter  having  repealed  the  decree  which 
prohibited  it.  Miletus  alfo  revolted  foon  after.  Tifla- 
phe.rnes,  having  joined  his  troops  with  thofe  of  Sparta, 
attacked  and  took  the  city  of  Iafus,  in  which  Amorges 
'  had  fhut  himfelf  up,  who  was  taken  alive  and  fent  in¬ 
to  Perfia.  That  governor  gave  a  month’s  pay  to  the 
whole  army,  at  a  drachma,  or  ten  pence,  a  day  to  each 
foldier,  obferving,  that  he  had  orders  to  give  them  on¬ 
ly  half  that  fum  for  the  future. 

kCalcidaeus  then  made  a  treaty  with  TifTaphernes, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  of  which  one  of  the 
principal  articles  was,  that  all  the  country  which  had 
been  lubjeft  to  the  king  or  his  predecelTors,  fhould  re¬ 
main  in  his  hands.  It  was  renewed  fome  time  alter  by 
Theramenes,  another  general  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  fome  fmall  alterations.  But  when  this  treaty  came 
to  be  examined  at  Sparta,  it  was  found,  that  too  great 
concelTions  had  been  made  to  the  king  ot  Perfia,  in 
giving  up  all  the  places  held  by  himfelf  Or  nis  ancef- 
tors,  which  was  to  make  him  mailer  ol  thegreateft  part 
of  Greece,  Theffaly,  Locris,  and  the  whole  country  as 
far  as  Bceotia,  without  mentioning  the  illands;  from 
whence  the  Lacedaemonians  would  appear  rather  to 
have  enflaved  Greece,  than  re-eftabliihed  its  liberty. 
It  was  therefore  necelfary  to  make  further  alterations 
in  it,  with  which  Tiffaphernes  and  the  other  governors 
made  great  difficulties  to  comply.  A  new  treaty  was 
however  concluded,  as  we  fhali  fee  in  the  fequel. 

In  the  mean  time,  feveral  cities  of  Ionia  declared 
for  Lacedaemon,  to  which  Alcibiades  contributed  very 
much,  Agis,  1  who  was  already  his  enemy  in  effeft  of 
the  injury  he  had  done  him,  could  not  fuffer  the  glory 
he  acquired  :  for  nothing  was  done  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  ot  Alcibiades,  and  it  was  generally  faid,  that  the 
fuccefs  of  all  enterprifes  was  owing  to  him.  The  moft 
powerful  and  ambitious  of  the  Spartans,  from  the  fame 
fentiments  of  jealoufy,  looked  upon  him  with  an  evil 

‘  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  568.  k  Idem.  p.  561—571,  572—576. 

1  Idem.  p.  577—579.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  164,  165. 
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eye,  and  at  length  by  their  intrigues  obliged  the  prin¬ 
cipal  magiftrates  to  fend  orders  into  Ionia  for  putting 
him  to  death.  Alcibiades,  being  fecretly  apprized  of 
this  order,  did  net  difeontinue  li is  lervices  to  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  but  kept  himfelf  fo  well  upon  his  guard, 
that  he  avoided  all  the  fnares  which  were  laid  for  him. 

m  For  his  better  fecurity  he  threw  himfelf  into  the 
protection  of  TifTaphernes,  the  great  king’s  governor 
at  Sardis,  and  was  not  long  without  feeing  himfeli  in 
the  higheft  degree  oi  credit  and  authority  in  the  court 
of  the  Barbarian.  For  the  Perfian,  who  was  full  of 
fraud  and  artifice,  a  great  friend  to  knaves  and  bad 
men,  and  fet  no  value  upon  fimplicity  and  integrity, 
infinitely  admired  the  fmooth  addrefs  of  Alcibiades, 
the.  eafe  with  which  he  affumed  all  kind  of  manners 
and  charafters,  and  his  great  ability  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  And  indeed  there  was  no  heart  fo  hard,  or  tem¬ 
per  fo  untraftable,  as  t.o  hold  out  againft  the  graces  and 
charms  of  his  converfation  and  intimacy.  Even  thofe 
who  feared  Und  jnyied  him  mofl,  enchanted,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  by  his  affable  air  and  engaging  behaviour,  could 
net  diffemble  the  infinite  fatisiactionthey  felt  in  feeing 
and  converting  with  him. 

Ti  ffaphernes  therefore,  though  otherwife  very  haugh¬ 
ty  and  brutal,  and  who,  of  all  the  Perfians,  hated  the 
Greeks  moft,  was  fo  much  taken  with  the  complacency 
and  mfinuations  of  Alcibiades,  that  he  gave  himfelf 
wholly  up  to  him,  and  flattered  him  more  than  he  was 
flattered  by  him:  infomuch  that  he  gave  the  name  of 
Alcibiades  to  the  fineft  and  moft  delightful  of  his  gar¬ 
dens,  as  well  from  the  abundance  of  its  fountains  and 
canals,  and  the  verdure  of  its  groves,  as  the  furprifing 
beauty  of  its  retreats  and  folitudes,  wliich  art  and  na¬ 
ture  feetned  to  vie  in  embellifhing,  and  wherein  a  moie 
than  royal  magnificence  was  difplayed. 

Alcibiades,  who  found  there  was  no  longer  any  fafety 
for  him  in  the  party  of  the  Spartans,  and  who  always 
apprehended  the  refentment  of  Agis,  began  to  do  them 
31  A.  M.  3593-  Ant.  J.  C-.  411. 
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ill  offices  with  Tiffaphernes,  to  prevent  his  aiding  them 
with  all  his  forces,  and  ruining  the  Athenians  entirely. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  Perfian  into  his 
views,  which  was  conformable  to  his  mailer’s  interehs, 
and  to  the  orders  he  had  received  from  him.  For  after 
the  famous  treaty  concluded  under  Cimon,  the  kings 
of  Perfia,  not  daring  to  attack  the  Greeks  with  open 
force,  took  other  meafures  to  ruin  them.  They  en¬ 
deavoured  underhand  to  excite  divifions  amongft  them, 
and  to  foment  troubles  by  confiderable  fums  of  money, 
which  they  found  means  to  convey  fometimes  to 
Athens,  and  fometimes  to  Sparta.  They  applied  them- 
felves  fo  fuccefsfully  to  keep  up  a  balance  o.f ’.power  be¬ 
tween  thofe  two  republics, that  the  one  coul  d  never  en¬ 
tirely  reduce  the  other.  The}’  granted  them  only  flight 
aids,  that  could  effeft  nothing  dec i fi v e,  in  order  to  un¬ 
dermine  diem  infenlibly,  and  exhauft  both  parties  gra¬ 
dually,  by  weakening  them  upon  one  another. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  condutt  that  policy  makes  the 
ability  of  minillers  confifi ;  who  from  the  recefs  of  their 
cabinets,  without  noile  or  emotion,  without  any  great 
expences,  or  Jetting  numerous  armies  on  foot,  effect  the 
redudlion  of  the  Hates  whofe  power  gives  them  um¬ 
brage,  either  by  lowing  domeilic  divifions  amongit 
them,  or  by  promoting  the  jealoufy  of  their  neighbours, 
in  order  to  let  them  at  variance  with  each  other. 

We  m nil  CQufefis,  however,  that  this  kind  of  policy 
gives  us  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  kings  of  Per  . 
To  reduce  themfelves,  powerful  as  they  were,  to  fuels 
mean,  obfeure,  and  indirefi meafures,  was  to  conlefs 
their  weaknefs,  and  how  unable  they  believed  them, 
felves  to  attack  their  enemies  with  open  force,  and  to 
reduce  them  by  honourable  means.  Befides,  does  k 
confili  with  juftice  to  employ  fuch  methods  in  regai  :jt 
to  people,  againfl.  whom  there  is  no  foundation  of  con 
plaint,  who  live  in  peace  under  the  faith  of  treaties,  ar  ' 
whofe  foie  crime  is  the  apprehenfion  of  their  being  o: 
day  in  a  condition  to  do  hurt?  And  it  is  lawful 
fecret  corruptions  to  enfnare  the  fidelity  of  fubjek 
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and  to  be  the  accomplice  of  their  treafons,  by  putting 
arms  into  their  hands  againft  their  native  country? 

What  glory  and  renown  would  not  the  kings  of 
Perfia  have  acquired,  if  content  with  the  vaft  and  rich 
dominions,  which  Providence  had  given  them,  they 
had  applied  their  good  offices,  power,  and  even  trea- 
fures,  to  conciliate  the  neighbouring  people  with  each 
other,  to  remove  their  jealoufies,  to  prevent  injuffice 
and  oppreffion;  and  if,  feared  and  honoured  by  them 
all,  they  had  made  themfelyes  the  mediators  of  their 
differences,  the  fee urity- of  their  peace,  and  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  their  treaties?  Can  any  conqueft,  however 
great,  be  compared  with  fuch  glory? 

Tiffaphernes  a£led  upon  other  principles,  and  had  no 
thought  but  of  preventing  the  Greeks  from  being  in  a 
condition  to  attack  the  Perfians,  their  common  enemy. 
He  entered  freely  therefore  into  the  views  of  Alcibi- 
ades,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  he  declared  himfelf 
openly  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  did  not  fail  to  affift  the 
Athenians  underhand,  and  by  a  thoufand  fecret  me¬ 
thods;  deferring  the  payment  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  and  retarding  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  ffiips, 
of  which  he  had  long  kept  them  in  hopes.  He  omitted 
no  occafion  of  giving  Alcibiades  new  marks  of  his 
friendfhip  and  efteem,  which  rendered  that  general 
equally  confiderable  to  both  parties.  The  Athenians, 
who  had  fadly  experienced  the  efFefts  of  having  drawn 
his  anger  upon  them,  were  not  now  to  repent  their 
palling  fentence  of  condemnation  upon  him.  Alci¬ 
biades  alio  on  his  fide,  who  was  extremely  forry  to  fee 
the  Athenians  in  fo  mournful  afituation,  began  to  fear 
that  the  city  of  Athens  being  entirely  ruined,  he  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  who  mortally  hated 
him. 
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Sect.  II.  The  Return  of  Alcibiades  to  Athens  nego- 
ciated ,  upon  Condition  of  ejiablfhing  the  arifocra- 
tical,  in  the  Room  of  the  democratical,_Government. 
TiJJaphernes  concludes  a  new  Treaty  with  the  Lace - 
deemomans. 

n  r  |  "'HE  Athenians  were  intent  upon  nothing  fo  much 
X  as  Samos,  where  they  had  all  their  forces.  From 
thence  with  their  fleet  they  reduced  all  the  cities  that 
had  abandoned  them  under  their  obedience,  kept  the 
refl  in  their  duty  °,  and  found  themfelves  ftiy  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  make  head  againft  their  enemies,  over  whom 
they  had  obtained  feveral  advantages.  But  they  were 
afraid  of  Tilfaphernes,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  Phoe¬ 
nician  fhips  which  he  hourly  expe&ed ;  and  rightly  per¬ 
ceived,  that  if  fo  powerful  a  fleet  fhouldjoin  the  enemy, 
there  was  no  longer  any  fafety  for  their  city.  Alcibi¬ 
ades,  who  was  well  informed  of  all  that  palled  amongfl 
the  Athenians,  fent  fecretly  to  the  principal  of  them  at 
Samos,  to  found  their  fentiments,  and  to  let  them  know 
that  he  was  not  averfe  to  returning  to  Athens,  provided 
the  adminiflration  of  the  republic  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  not  left  to  the  po¬ 
pulace,  who  had  expelled  him.  Some  of  the  principal 
officers  went  from  Samos,  with  defign  to  concert  with 
him  the  proper  meafures  for  the  fuccefs  of  that  under¬ 
taking.  He  promifed  to  procure  the  Athenians  not  only 
the  favour  of  TifTaphernes,butof  the  king  himfelf,  upon 
condition  they  would  abolifh  the  democracy  or  popular 
government;  becaufe  the  king  would  place  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  engagements  of  the  nobility,  than  upon 
thofe  of  the  inconffant  and  capricious  multitude. 

The  deputies  lent  a  willing  ear  to  thefe  propofals,  and 
conceived  great  hopes  of  difeharging  themfelves  from 
part  of  the  public  impofitions,  becaufe  being  the  richefl 
of  the  people,  the  burden  lay  heavieft  upon  them,  and 
of  making  their  country  triumph  after  having  polfefled 
“  Thucyd,  1.  viii.  p.  579—587  •  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  204—206. 
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themfelves  of  the  government.  At  their  return,  they 
began  by  bringing  over  fuch  as  were  molt  proper  to 
lhare  in  their  defign:  atter  which  they  caufed  a-report 
to  be  fpread  amongfl  the  troops,  that  the  king  was  in¬ 
clined  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  Alcibiades  was  reinilated,  and  the  popular 
government  abolilhed.  That  propofal  furp riled  the  fol- 
cliers,  and  was  generally  rejected  at  firlt ;  but  the  charm 
of  gain,  and  the  hope  of  a  change  to  their  advantage, 
foon  foftened  what  was  harfh  and  fhocking  in  it,  and 
even  made  them  ardently  defire  the  recal  of  Alcibiades. 

Phrynicus,  one  of  their  generals,  rightly  judging  that 
Alcibiades  affeft ed  an  oligarchy  no  more  than  he  did  the 
democracy,  and  that  in  decrying  the  people’s  conduct, 
he  had  no  other  view  than  to  acquire  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  nobility  for  his  own  re-ellablilhment, 
had  the  boldneistooppole  their  refolutions,  which  were 
about  to  take  place.  He  reprefented,  that  the  change 
they  meditated  might  very  probably  excite  a  civil  war 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Hate,-  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  the 
king  of  Perfia  would  prefer  the  alliance  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  to  that  of  the  Spartans,  fo  much  more  advantageous 
to  him  ;  that  this  change  would  not  retain  the  allies  in 
their  duty,  nor  bring  over  thofe  who  had  renounced  it, 
who  would  perfift  in  preferring  their  liberty;  that  the 
government  of  a  fmall  number  of  rich  and  powerful 
.perfons  would  not  be  more  favourable  to  either  the  citi¬ 
zens  or  allies,  than  that  of  the  people,  becaufe  ambition 
was  the  great  caufe  of  all  misfortunes  in  a  republic,  and 
the  rich  were  the  foie  promoters  of  all  troubles  for  the 
aggrandizing  of  themfelves;  that  a  fiate  fuffered  more 
■opprefleons  and  violences  under  the  rule  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  than  that  of  the  people,  whofe  authority  kept  the 
former  within  due  bounds,  and  was  the  afylum  of  fuch 
as  they  defired  to  opprefs;  that  the  allies  were  too  well 
acquainted  with  thefe  truths  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ence,  to  want  any  lelfons  upon  the  fubjedf. 

Thefe  remonftrances,  as  wife  as  they  were,  had  no 
■effcdi.  'Pifander  was  lent  to  Athens  with  fome  of  the 
A  -feme 
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fame  Fa£Iion,  to  propofe  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  the 
alliance  of  TifTaphernes,  and  the  abolition  of  the  demo¬ 
cracy.  They  represented,  that  by  changing  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  recalling  Alcibiades,  Athens  might  obtain  a 
powerful  aid  from  the  king  oi  Perfia,  which  would  be  a 
certain  means  to  triumph  over  Sparta.  Upon  this  pro- 
pofal  great  numbers  exclaimed  againlt  it,  and  especially 
the  enemies  of  Alcibiades.  They  alleged  amongft  other 
reaSons,  the  imprecations  pronounced  by  the  priefts, 
and  all  the  orders  of  religion,  againil  him,  and  even 
againft  Such  as  Should  propofe  to  recal  him.  But  Pi- 
fander,  advancing  into  the  midll  of  the  affembly,  de¬ 
manded,  whether  they  knew  any  other  means  to  Save 
the  republic  in  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  it  was 
reduced:  and  as  it  was  admitted  there  were  none,  he 
added,  that  the  preservation  of  the  flate  was  the  quef- 
tion,  and  not  the  authority  of  the  laws,  which  mig^t  be 
provided  for  in  the  Sequel.;  but  at  prefent  there  was'-no 
other  method  for  the  attainment  of  the  king’s  friendlhip 
and  that  of  TifTaphernes.  Though  this  change  was  very 
olfenfive  to  the  people,  they  gave  their  confent  to  it  at 
length,  with  the  hope  of  re-ellablilhing  the  democracy 
in  time,  as  PiSander  had  promifed';  and  they  decreed 
that  he  Should  go  with  ten  more  deputies  to  treat  with 
Alcibiades  and  TifTaphernes,  and  that  in  themeafl  time 
Phrynicus  Ihould  be  recalled,  and  another  general  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  fleet  in  his  Head. 

The  deputies  did  not  find  TifTaphernes  in  So  good  a 
difpofition  as  they  had  been  made  to  hope.  Ke  was 
afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  did  not  care  to  render 
the  Athenians  too  powerful.  It  was  his  policy,  by  the 
advice  of  Alcibiades,  to  leave  the  two  parties  always  at 
war,  in  order  to  weaken  and  con  fume  them  by  each 
other.  He  therefore  made  great  difficulties.  He  de¬ 
manded  at  firfl,  that  the  Athenians  fhould  abandon  all 
Ionia  to  him,  and  afterwards  infilled  upon  their  adding 
the  neighbouring  iflands.  Thofe  demands  being  com¬ 
plied  with,  he  further  required,  in  a  third  interview, 
permiflion  to  fit  out  afleet,  aud  io  cruife  in  the  Grecian 
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feas ;  which  had  been  exprefsly  provided  againft  in  the 
celebrated  treaty  concluded  with  Artaxerxes.  The 
deputies  thereupon  broke  up  the  conferences  with  in¬ 
dignation,  and  perceived  that  Alcibiades  had  impofed 
upon  them. 

TifTaphernes  without  lofs  of  time  concluded  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians;  in  which,  what  had 
difpleafed  in  the  two  preceding  treaties  was  retrenched. 
The  article,  which  yielded  to  Perfia  the  countries  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  had  been  in  the  aftual  pofTeflron  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  king  Darius,  or  his  predcceflors,  was  limited  to  the 
provinces  of  Afia.  The  king  engaged  to  defray  all  ex- 
pences  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  upon  the  foot,  and 
in  the  condition  it  then  was,  till  the  arrival  of  that  of 
Perfia;  after  which  they  were  to  fupport  it  themfelves; 
unlefs  they  fhould  choofe  that  the  king  fhouldpay  it,  to 
be  reimburfed  after  the  conclufion  of  the  war.  It  was 
further  agreed,  that  they  fhould  unite  their  forces,  and 
continue  the  war,  or  make  peace,  by  common  confent. 
TifTaphernes,  to  keep  his  promife,  fent  for  the  fleet  of 
Phoenicia.  This  treaty  was  made  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  Darius,  and  the  twentieth  of  the  Peloponnefian  war. 

Sect.  III.  The  whole  Authority  of  the  Athenian  Go¬ 
vernment  having  been  vejled  in  four  hundred  Perfons , 
they  abufe  it  tyrannically ,  and  are  depofed.  Alci¬ 
biades  is  recalled.  After  various  Accidents,  and 
feveral  confiderable  Victories,  he  returns  in  Triumph 
tOgAthens,  and  is  appointed  Generalijfuno.  He  caujes 
tne  great  Myjleries  to  be  celebrated,  and  departs  with 
the  Fleet. 

p  T>ISANDER,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  found  the 
JL  change  he  had  propofed  at  his  fetting  out  much 
forwarded,  to  which  he  put  the  laft  hand  foon  after. 
To  give  a  form  to  this  new  government,  he  caufed  ten 
commiflaries  with  abfolute  power  to  be  appointed,  who 
were  however  at  a  certain  fixed  time  to  give  the  people 
t  Thucyd, }.  viii.  p  590,  594.  Plut,  in  Alcib.  p.  105. 
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an  account  of  what  they  had  done.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  terra,  the  general  alfembly  was  lummoned, 
wherein  their  fir  ft  refolution  was,  that  every  one  fhould 
be  admitted  to  make  fuch  propofals  as  he  thought  fit, 
without  being  liable  to  any  accufation  of  infringing  the 
law,  or  confequential  penalty.  It  was  afterwards  de¬ 
creed,  that  a  new  council  fhould  be  formed,  with  full 
power  to  adminifler  the  public  affairs,  and  to  ele£t  new 
magiftrates.  For  this  purpofe  five  prefidents  were  efta- 
blifhed,  who  nominated  a  hundred  perfons,  including 
themfelves.  Each  of  thefe  chofe  and  affociated  three 
more  at  his  own  pleafure,  which  made  in  all  four  hun¬ 
dred,  in  whom  an  abfolute  power  was  lodged.  But  to 
amufe  the  people,  and  confole  them  with  a  fhadow  of 
popular  government,  whilft  they  inftituted  a  real  oli¬ 
garchy,  it  was  faid  that  the  four  hundred  fhould  call  a 
council  of  five  thoufand  citizens,  to  aflift  them  when 
they  fhould  judge  it  neceffary.  The  council  and  affern- 
blies  of  the  people  were  held  as  ufual ;  nothing  was  done 
however,  but  by  order  of  the  four  hundred.  The  people 
of  Athens  were  deprived  in  this  manner  of  their  liberty, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  almoft  a  hundred  years,  after 
having  abolifhed  the  tyranny  of  the  Pififtratides. 

This  decree  being  paffed  without  oppofition,  after 
the  reparation  of  the  affembly,  the  four  hundred,  armed 
with  daggers,  and  attended  by  a  hundred  and  twenty 
young  men,  whom  they  made  ufe  of  when  any  execu¬ 
tion  required  it,  entered  the  fenate,  and  compelled  the 
fenators  to  retire,  after  having  paid  them  the  arrears  due 
upon  their  appointments.  They  eleQed  new  magif¬ 
trates  out  of  their  own  body,  obferving  the  ufual  cere¬ 
monies  upon  fuch  occafions.  They  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  recal  thofe  who  were  banifhed,  left  they  fhould 
authorife  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  whofe  uncontrol¬ 
lable  fpirit  they  apprehended,  andwho  would  foon  have 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  people.  Abufing  their 
power  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  fome  they  put  to  death, 
others  they  banifhed,  confifcating  their  eftates  with  im¬ 
punity.  All  who  ventured  to  oppofe  this  change,  or 

even 
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even  to  complain  of  it,  were  butchered  upon  falfe  pre¬ 
texts;  and  thofe  would  have  met  with  a  bad  reception, 
who  demanded  juftice  of  the  murderers.  The  four 
hundred,  foon  after  their  eftabliihment,  fent  ten  depu¬ 
ties  to  Samos  for  the  army’s  concurrence  to  it. 

s  All  that  had  paffed  at  Athens  was  already  known 
there,  and  the  news  had  enraged  the  failors  to  the  higheft 
degree.  They  depofed  immediately  feveral  of  their 
chiefs,  whom  they  fufpe&ed,  and  put  others  into  their 
places,  of  whom  Thrafylus  and  Thrafybulus  were  the 
principal,  and  in  higheft  credit.  Alcibiades  was  recall¬ 
ed  and  chofen  generaliffimo  by  the  whole  armv,  which 
defired  to  fail  dire&Iy  for  the  Piraeus,  to  attack  the  ty¬ 
rants  :  but  he  oppofed  it,  reprefenting  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  he  fhould  firft  have  an  interview  withTiflaphernes, 
and  that  as  they  had  chofen  hint  general,  they  might 
rely  upon  him  tor  the  care  of  the  war.  He  fet  out  im¬ 
mediately  tor  Miletus.  His  principal  defign  was  to 
fhow  himfelf  to  that  governor  with  all  the  power  he  had 
been  invefted,  and  to  let  him  fee  that  he  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  do  him  much  good  or  much  harm.  The  con- 
fequence  of  which  "was,  that  as  he  had  kept  the  Athe¬ 
nians  in  awe  by  Tiftaphernes,  he  now  awed  Tiffapher* 
ties  no  lefs  by  the  Athenians;  and  we  fhall  fee  in  the 
fequel  that  this  interview  was  not  unneceftary. 

Alcibiades,  upon  his  return  to  Samos,  found  the  arnrv- 
more  inflamed  than  at  firft.  The  deputies  of  the  four 
hundred  arrived  there  during  his  abfence,  and  had  en¬ 
deavoured  in  vain  to  juftify  the  alteration  made  at  Athens 
to  the  fohhery.  Their  difeourfes,  which  were  often  in¬ 
terrupted  by  tumultuous  cries,  ferved  only  to  exafpe- 
rate  them  more,  and  they  earneftly  demanded  to  be  led 
againft  the  tyrants  direfctly.  Alcibiades  did  not  a6t  on 
this  occalion  as  every  body  elfe  would  have  done, 
in  confequence  of  having  been  raided  to  fo  high  a  dig¬ 
nity  by  the  favour  of  the  peopl’e :  for  he  did  not  think 
himfelf  obliged  to  an  abfolute  and  implicit  compli- 

s  Thucyd.  I.  viii.  p.  595—604.  Pint.  inAloib.p.  205,  Died, 
p.  165. 
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ance  with  them  in  every  thing,  though,  from  an  exile 
and  a  fugitive,  they  had  made  him  general  of  lo  great  a 
fleet,  and  fo  numerous  and  formidable  an  army  :  but, 
its  a  flatefman  and  great  politician,  he  believed  it  his 
duty  to  oppofe  the  blind  fury  that  hurried  thern  on  into 
evident  danger,  and  to  prevent  them  from  committing 
a  fault,  which  mtift  have  been  attended  with  their  utter 
ruin.  This  wife  fteadinefs  preferved  the  city  of  Athens. 
For  had  they  failed  thither  at  firft ,  the  enemy  had  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Ionia,  the  Hellefpont,  and  all  the 
illands  without  refiftance  ;  whiift  the  Athenians,  by 
carrying  the  war  into  their  own  city,  would  have  ex- 
haufted  their  whole  forces  againlt  one  another.  He 
prevented  the  deputies  from  being  ill  treated,  and  dif- 
mifl'ed  them  ;  faying,  that  he  did  not  objeft  to  the  five 
thoufand  citizens  having  the  fupreme  authority  in  the 
republic,  but  that  it  was  neceflary  to  depofe  the  four 
hundred,  and  to  re-eftabliih  the  fenate. 

r  Whiift  this  pafied,  the  Phoenician  fleet,  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  impatientlyexpefted,  approached,  and 
and  news  came  that  it  was  arrived  at  *  Afpendus.  Tif. 
faphernes  went  to  meet  it;  nobody  being  able  to  di¬ 
vine  the  caufe  of  that  journey.  He  had  fent  for  that 
fleet  at  firft  to  flatter  the  Lacedaemonians  with  the  hopes 
of  a  powerful  aid,  and  to  put  a  flop  to  their  progrefs, 
by  making  them  wait  its  arrival.  It  was  believed  that 
his  journey  had  the  fame  motive;  to  prevent  their 
doing  any  thing  in  his  abfence,  and  that  their  foldiers 
and  mariners  might  difband  for  want  of  pay.  Howr- 
ever  it  was,  he  did  not  bring  the  fleet  with  him,  from 
the  view,  no  doubt,  of  keeping  the  balance  equal,  which 
was  the  king  of  Perfia’s  intereft,  and  to  exhauft  both 
parties,  by  the  length  of  the  war.  For  it  had  been 
very  eafy  to  have  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  afliftance  of 
this  additional  fleet,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  alone  were 
already  as  ftrong  at  fea  as  the  Athenians.  His  frivolous 
excufe,  of  its  not  being  complete,  for  not  bringing  it 
with  him,  fufficiently  fhows  that  he  had  other  reafons 
for  his  condwft. 


J  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  604,  606. 
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5  The  return  of  the  deputies  without  fuccefs,  who 
had  been  fent  to  Samos,  and  the  anfwer  of  Alcibiades, 
excited  new  troubles  in  the  city,  and  gave  a  mortal 
wound  to  the  authority  of  the  four  hundred.  The  tu¬ 
mult  increafed  exceedingly,  when  news  was  brought, 
that  the  enemy,  after  having  beat  the  fleet,  fent  by  the 
four  hundred  to  the  aid  of  Euboea,  had  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  the  ifland.  Athens  was  in  the  higheft 
terror  and  confiernation  upon  this  account.  For  nei¬ 
ther  the  defeat  of  Sicily,  nor  any  other  preceding  it, 
were  fo  considerable  as  the  lofs  of  this  ifland,  from 
whence  the  city  received  confide  table  funplies,  and  al- 
mottall  its  prcvifions.  If  in  the  ccniufion,  in  which 
Athens  was  at  that  time  between  two  factions,  the  vic¬ 
torious  fleet  had  fallen  upon  the  port,  as  it  might  have 
done,  the  army  of  Samos  would  have  been  indifpenfa- 
bly  obliged  to  have  flown  to  the  defence  of  their  coun¬ 
try  :  and  then  the  republic  would  have  had  only  the 
city  of  Athens  remaining  of  all  its  dominions.  For 
the  Heileipont,  Ionia,  and  all  the  iflands,  feeing  thetn- 
felves  abandoned,  would  have  been  reduced  to  take 
party,  and  go  over  to  the  Peloponnefians.  But  the 
enemy  were  not  capable  of  fuch  great  defigns  ;  and 
this  was  not  the  firft  time  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  obferved  to  have  loft  their  advantages  by  the 
flownefs  and  protraffion  natural  to  them. 

Athens  without  delay  depofed  the  four  hundred,  as 
authois  of  all  the  troubles  and  divifions  under  which 
they  groaned.  Alcibiades  was  recalled  by  unanimous 
confent,  and  earncftly  folicited  to  make  all  poflible 
hafte  to  tire  afliftance  of  the  city.  But  judging,  that  it 
he  returned  immediately  to  Athens,  he  fhould  owe  his 
recal  to  the  compaflion  and  favour  of  the  people,  lie  re- 
folved  to  render  his  return  glorious  and  triumphant, 
and  to  deferve  it  by  feme  confiderable  exploit.  '  For 
this  purpofe,  leaving  Samos  with  a  frnall  number  of 
Ihips,  he  cruifed  about  the  ifland  of  Cos  and  Cnidos  ; 

*  Thucyd.  J.  viii,  p.  607—614.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  206— 210  Diod. 
p.  171,  172,  &  175—177.  &  189  —  192. 
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and  having  learned  that  Mindarus,the  Spartan  admiral, 
was  failed  to  the  Hellefpont  with  his  whole  fleet,  and 
that  the  Athenians  were  in  pnrfuit  of  him,  he  fleered 
that  way  with  the  utmoft  diligence  to  fupport  them, 
and  arrived  happily  with  his  eighteen  veflels,  at  the  time 
the  fleets  were  engaged  near  Abydos  in  a  battle,  which 
lafled  till  night,  without  any  advantage  on  either  fide. 
His  arrival  gave  the  Spartans  new  courage  at  firft,  who 
believed  him  ftill  their  friend,  and  difpirited  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  But  Alcibiades,  hanging  out  the  Athenian  flag 
in  the  admiral’s  galley,  fell  upon  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  were  ftrongeft,  and  purfued  the  Athenians,  put 
them  to  flight,  drove  them  afhore  ;  and,  animated  by 
his  fucgefs,  funk  their  veflels,  and  made  a  great 
flaughter  of  the  foldiers,  who  had  thrown  themfelves 
into  the  fea  to  fave  themfelves  by  fwimming,  though 
Pharnabafus  fpared  no  pains  to  aflift  them,  and  had  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  the  coaft,  to  favour 
their  flight,  and  to  fave  their  {hips.  The  Athenians, 
alter  having  taken  thirty  of  their  galleys,  and  retaken 
thofe  they  had  loft,  erefled  a  trophy. 

Alcibiades,  vain  of  his  fuccefs.had  the  ambition  to 
defire  to  appear  before  Tiflaphernes  in  his  triumphant 
equipage,  and  to  make  him  rich  prefents,  as  well  in  his 
own,  as  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Athens.  Pie  went 
to  him  therefore  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  worthy  of 
the  general  of  Athens.  But  he  did  not  meet  with  the  fa¬ 
vourable  receptionhe  expefted.  ForTiflaphernes,  who 
knew  he  was  accufed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  fear¬ 
ed  that  the  king  would  punifh  him  at  length  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  executed  his  orders,  found  Alcibiades’s  prefenting 
himfelf  very  opportune,  and  caufed  him  to  befeizedand 
fent  prifoner  to  Sardis ;  to  fhelter  himfelf  by  that  injuf- 
tice  againft  the  reprefentations  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Thirty  days  after  Alcibiades,  having  found  means  to 
get  ahorfe,  efcaped  from  his  guards  and  fled  to  Clazo- 
mena,  where,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Tiflaphernes,  he 
gave  out  that  he  had  fet  him  at  liberty.  From  Clazo- 
mena  he  repaired  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  where  he  was 
joined  byTher^menes  with  twenty  (hips  fromMacedo- 
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nia,  andbyThrafybulus  with  twenty  more  fromThafos, 
He  failed  from  thence  to  Parium  in  the  Propontis.  AH 
thofe  fhips,  to  the  number  of  fourfcore  and  fix,  being 
come  thither,  he  left  that  place  in  the  night,  and  arrived 
the  next  morning  at  Proconnefus,  a  fmall  ifle  near  Cy- 
zicurn.  He  heard  there  that  Mindarus  was  at  Cyzi- 
cum,  with  Parnabafus  and  his  land  army.  He  refted 
that  whole  day  at  Proconnefus.  On  the  morrow  he  ha¬ 
rangued  his  foldiers,  and  reprefented  to  them  the  ne- 
cefiity  there  was  for  attacking  the  enemy  by  fea  and 
land,  and  for  making  themfelves  matters  of  Cyzicum  ; 
demonlfrating,  at  the  fame  time,  that  without  a  com¬ 
plete  and  abfolute  victory,  they  could  have  neither  pro- 
vifions  nor  money.  He  had  taken  great  care  that  the 
enemy  fhould  not  be  apprized  of  his  approach.  By 
good  fortune  for  him,  a  great  itorm  of  rain  and  thun¬ 
der,  followed  by  a  thick  gloom,  helped  him  to  conceal 
his  enterprife  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  not  only  the  enemy 
were  prevented  from  perceiving  that  he  adyanced,  but 
the  Athenians  themfelves,  whom  he  had  caufed  to  em¬ 
bark  with  precipitation,  did  not  know  that  he  had 
weighed  anchor  and  put  to  fea. 

When  the  gloom  was  difperfed,  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  appeared,  exercifing  at  feme  diftance  before  the 
port.  Alcibiades,.  who  apprehended  that  the  enemy", 
yponthefight  of  fo  great  a  number  of  fhips,  wouldniake 
the  harbour,  ordered  the  captains  to  keep  back  adittle, 
and  to  follow  him  at  a  good  diftance  ;  and  taking  only 
forty  veftels,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy",  to  offer 
them  battle.  The  enemy',  deceived  by  this  ftratagem, 
and  defpifing  bis  fmall  number,  advanced  againft  him, 
and  began  the  fight.  But  when  they  faw  the  reft  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  come  up,  they  immediately  loft  courage, 
and  fled.  Alcibiades,  with  twenty  of  his  beft  fhips, 
purfued  them  to  the  fhore,  landed,  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  them  in  the  flight.  Mindarus  and  Pharnaba- 
fus  oppofed  his  efforts  in  vain ;  the  firft,  who  fought  with 
aftonifhing  valour,  he  killed,  and  put  the  other  to  flight. 

The  Athenians  by  this  viftory,  which  made  them  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  flain,  the  arms,  fpoils,  and  whole  fleet  of  the 
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.enemy,  befi de s- 1 h e  taking  of  Cyzi'curn,  not  otiTv  poflhff. 

themfel  ves 'of  the  Hellefpont,  but  drove  tkfe  Spir¬ 
it  ans  entirely  out  of  that  tea.  Letters  were  intercepted, 
in  which  the  latter,  with  a  concifenefs  truly  laconic, 
adviied  the  Ephori  of  the  blow  they  had  received  in 
terms  to  this  effech  :  “  The  flower  of  your  army  is  cut 
off;  Mindacus  is  dead  ;  the  reft  of  the  troops  are  dy¬ 
ing  with  hunger.;  and  we  neither  know  what  to  do, 
nor  what  will  become  of  us.  ■:  <  . 

I  lie  news  of  this  viftory  occafioned  no  lefs  joy  to  the 
'  'Athenians  than  confternation  to  the  Spartans.  “They 
difpatchcd  amba-ffad'ors  immediately  to  demand,  that  an 
end  fhould  be  put  to  a  war  equally  dcftruClive  to  both 
people,  and  that  a  peace  fhould  be  concluded  upon  rea- 
fonable  conditions,  for  the  re-eftablifiiment  of  their  an¬ 
cient  concord  and'amity,  of  which  they  had  for  many 
years  experienced  the  falutary  effefts.  The  wifeft  and 
moft  judicious  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  unani- 
moufly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  take  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  fo  favourable  a  conjuncture  for  the  concluding 
of  a  treaty  which  might  put  an  end  to  all  jealoufies,  ap- 
■peafe  all  animofities,  and  remove  all  diftrufts.  But 
thofe,  who  found  their  advantage  in  the  troubles  of  the 
ftate  prevented  the  good  effefts  of  that  difpofition. 
*  Cleophon,  amongft  others,  the  moft  reputed  orator  at 
that  time,  animated  the  people  from  the  tribunal  of  ha¬ 
rangues,  by  a  violent  and  feditious  difeourfe,  infinuat- 
ing,  that  their  interefts  were  betrayed  by  a  fecret  intel¬ 
ligence  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  aimed  at  de¬ 
priving  them  of  all  the  advantages  ot  the  important  vic¬ 
tory  they  had  gained,  and  at  making  them  lofe  for  ever 
the  opportunity  of  being  fully  avenged  lor  all  the  wrongs 
and  misfortunes  Sparta  had  caufed  them  to  fuffer.  This 
Cleophon  was  an  inconfiderable  fellow,  a  rnufical  in- 
ftrument  maker.  It  was  reported  alio  that  he  had  been 
a  Have,  and  had  got  himfeif  fraudulently  inrollcd  in  the 
regifterol  the  citizens.  He  carried  his  audacity  and  fury 
fo  far,  as  to  threaten  to  Dlunge  his  dagger  into  the  throat 
ot  any  one  who  fhould  talk  ot  peace.  The  Athenians 
“  Diod.  1.  iii.  p.  177 — j  79.  *  Aifch.  in  Orat.  do  falf.  Iegat. 
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puffed  up  with  their  prefent  profperity,  forgetting  their 
paft  misfortunes,  and  promifing  themfelves  ail  things 
from  the  valour  and  good  fortune  of  Alcibiades,  reject¬ 
ed  all  propofals  of  accommodation,  without  reflecting, 
that  there  is  nothing  fo  fluctuating  and  precarious  as  the 
fuccefs  of  war.  The  ambaffadors  retired  without  being 
able  to  effeCt  any  thing.  Such  infatuation  and  irrational 
pride  are  generally  the  forerunners  of  fome  great  mif- 
fortune. 

Alcibiades  knew  well  how  to  make  ufe  of  the  victory 
he  had  gained,  and  prefently  after  befieged  Chalcedo- 
nia,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  Lacedaemonian  garrifon.  During  this  fiege  he 
took  another  town,  called  Selymbria.  Pharnabafus,  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  rapidity  of  his  conquefts,  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Athenians  to  this  effeCt ;  “  That  Pharnabafus 
fhould  pay  them  a  certain  fum  of  money ;  that  the  Chal- 
cedonians  fhould  return  to  their  obedience,  depend  up¬ 
on  the  Athenians,  and  pay  them  tribute ;  and  that  the 
Athenians  fhould  commit  no  hoffilities  in  the  province 
of  Pharnabafus,  who  engaged  for  the  fafe  conduCt  of 
their  ambaffadors  to  the  great  king.”  Byzantium  and 
feveral  other  cities  fubmitted  to  the  Athenians. 

>'  Alcibiades,  who  defired  with  the  utmoft  paffion  to 
fee  his  Country  again,  or  rather  to  be  feen  by  his  country 
after  fo  many  victories  over  their  enemies,  fet  out  for 
Athens.  The  fides  of  his  {hips  were  covered  with  buck¬ 
lers  and  all  forts  of  fpoils,  in  form  of  trophies;  and 
caufing  a  great  number  of  veffels  to  be  towed  after  him 
by  way  of  triumph,  he  difplayed  alfo  the  enfigns  and 
ornaments  of  thole  he  had  burnt,  which  were  more  than 
the  others;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  two  hundred 
{hips.  It  is  faid,  that  reflecting  on  what  had  been  done 
againft  him,  upon  approaching  the  port,  he  was  {truck 
with  fome  terror,  and  was  afraid  to  quit  his  veflel  till 
he  faw  from  the  deck  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and 
relations,  who  were  come  to  the  fliore  to  receive  him, 
ai  d  earneft  y  entreated  him  to  land. 

The  people  c.-.me  out  of  the  city  in  a  body  to  meet 
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him,  and  at  his  appearance  fet  up  incredible  ffiouts  of 
joy.  In  the  midft  of  ati  infinite  number  of  officers  and 
foldiers,  all  eyes  were  fixed  folely  on  him,  whom  they 
confidered  as  viftory  itfelf  defcended  from  the  Ikies :  all 
around  him  paffionately  careffing,  bleffing,  and  crown¬ 
ing  him  in  emulation  of  each  other.  Thofe  who  could 
not  approachhim,  were  never  tired  with  contemplating 
him  at  a  diftance,  whilft  the  old  men  fhowed  him  to 
their  children.  They  repeated  with  the  higheft  praifes 
all  the  great  aftions  he  had  done  for  his  country ;  nor 
could  they  refufe  their  admiration  even  to  thofe  he  had 
done  againft  it  during  his  baniffiment,  of  which  they 
imputed  the  fault  to  themfelves  alone.  This  public 
joy  was  mingled  with  tears  and  regret,  from  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  paft  misfortunes,  which  they  could  not  avoid 
comparing  with  their  prefent  felicity.  “  We  could  not 
have  failed,”  faid  they,  “  of  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  ; 
our  other  hopes  could  never  have  proved  abortive,  if 
we  had  referred  all  oujf  affairs  and  forces  to  the  difpo- 
fal  of  Alcibiades  alone.  Inwhat  a  condition  was  Athens 
when  he  took  upon  him  our  prote&ion  and  defence  ! 
We  had  not  only  almoft  entirely  loft  our  power  at  fea, 
but  were  fcarce  poffeffed  of  the  fuburbs  of  our  city  ; 
and,  to  add  to  our  misfortunes,  were  torn  in  pieces  by 
a  horrid  civil  war.  He  notwithftanding  has  railed  the 
republic  from  its  ruins  ;  and  not  content  with  having 
reinftated  it  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  fovereignty  of  the 
fea,  has  rendered  it  univerfally  viftorious  by  land  ;  as 
if  the  fate  of  Athens  had  been  in  his  hands  alone,  ei¬ 
ther  to  ruin  or  preferve  it,  and  vifctory  was  annexed  to 
his  perfon,  and  obeyed  his  orders.” 

This  favourable  reception  oi  Alcibiades  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  demanding  an  affembly  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  his  juftification  before  them ;  well  knowing  how  ne- 
ceffary  it  was  for  his  fafety  to  be  abfolved  in  form.  He 
appeared  therefore;  and  after  having  deplored  his  mif- 
fortunes,  which  he  imputed  very  little  to  the  people, 
and  entirely  afcribed  to  his  ill  fortune,  and  forne  de¬ 
mon  envious  of  his  profperity,  he  reprefented  to  them 
the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  and  exhorted  them  not  to 
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conceive  other  than  great  hopes.  The  Athenians,  tranf- 
ported  with  hearing  him  fpeak,  decreed  him  crowns  of 
gold,  appointed  him  general  by  fea  and  land  with  un¬ 
limited  power,  reflored  him  all  his  fortunes,  and  order¬ 
ed  the  *  Eumolpides  .and  Cerycesto  abfolve  him  from 
the  curies  they  had  pronounced  againft  him  by  the 
order  of  the  people;  doing  their  turnoff  to  make  him 
amends  for  the  injury  and  fhame  of  his  banifhment  by 
,  the  glory  of  his  recal,  and  to  efface  the  remembrance 
of  the  anathemas  themfelves  had  decreed,  by  the  vows 
and  prayers  which  they  made  in  his  favour,  Whilff  all 
the  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  were  employed  in  revok  ¬ 
ing  thofe  imprecations,  Theodoras,  the  principal  rtf 
them,  had  the  courage  to  fay  :  “  But  for  me,  I  have 
not  curfed  him,  if  he  has  done  no  evil  to  his  country 
inhnuating,  by  that  bold  expreffion,  that  the  maledic¬ 
tions,  being  conditional,  could  not  fall  upon  the  head 
of  the  innocent,  nor  be  averted  from  the  guilty. 

In  the  midfl  of  this  glory  and  fhining  profperity  of 
Alcibiades,  the  majority  of  the  people  could  not  help 
being  concerned,  when  they  eonfidered  the  time  of  his 
return.  For  it  happened  precisely  upon  the  day  when, 
the  Athenians  celebrated  the  teafl  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
adored  under  the  name  of  Agraulis.  The  priefts  took  off 
all  the  ornaments  from  the  goddefs’s  ft  at  tie  to  wafh  it, 
from  whence  that  feaft  was  called  m wrvpix,  and  after¬ 
wards  covered  it ;  and  that  day  was  accounted  one  of 
the  molt  omnious  and  unfortunate.  It  was  the  25th  of 
the  month  Thargelion,  which  anfwers  to  the  fecond  of 
July z -  This  circumftance  difpleafed  that  fuperftitious 
people,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  imply,  that  the  goddefs, 
-patronefs  and  protecfrefs  of  Athens,  did  not  receive 
Alcibiades  agreeably,  and  with  a  benign  afpeft,  fince 
fhe  covered  and  concealed  herfelf,  as  if  file  would  keep 
him  off,  and  remove  him  from  her. 

1  N.  S. 

*  The  Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  were  two  families  at  Athens,  who 
.had  different  functions  in  the  myftcries  of  Ceres.  They  took  their 
names  from  Eumolpus  and  Ccryx,  the  firft  who  had  exercifed  thofe 
offices.  Perhaps  the  employment  of  the  latter  had  feme  relation  to 
that  of  heralds,  K’i-uxe ;% 
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a  All  things  having  however  fucceeded  according  to 
his  wilh,  and  the  hundred  ihips  he  was  to  command 
being  ready,  he  deterred  his  departure  out  of  a  laudable 
ambition  to  celebrate  the  great  mylteries;  for  from  the 
time  the  Lacedaemonians  had  fortified  Decelia,  and 
taken  poffeffion  of  all  the  ways  from  Athens  to  Eleu- 
fina,  the  feaft  had  not  been  folemnized  in  all  its  pomp, 
and  the  procefiion  had  been  obliged  to  go  by  fea.  The 
particular  ceremonies  of  this  folemnity  may  be  feen  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  volume. 

Alcibiades  believed  it  would  be  a  moft  glorious  ac¬ 
tion,  and  attrafif  the  blefiings  o!  the  gods,  and  thepraifes 
of  men,  it  he  reftored  all  ns  luftre  and  folemnity  to  this 
ieaft,  in  making  the  procefiion  go  by  land  under  the 
convoy  of  his  troops,  to  defend  it  againft  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy.  For  either  Agis  would  buffer  it  to  pafs 
quietly,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  troops  he  had 
at  Decelia, ’which  would  confiderably  leffen  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  that  king,  and  be  a  biotin  his  glory:  or,  if  he 
firould  choofe  to  attack  it,  and  oppofe  the  march,  he 
ihould  then  have  the  fatisfafiiion  to  fight  a  facred  battle, 
a  battle  grateful  to  the  gods,  for  the  greateft  and  moft 
venerable  of  all  their  mylteries,  in  the  light  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  citizens,  who  would  be  witnefles  of  his  valour 
and  regard  for  religion.  It  is  very  likely,  that  by  this 
public  and  oftentatious  aft  of  piety,  which  ftruck  the 
people’s  view  in  fo  fenfible  a  manner,  and  was  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  to  his  talte,  Alcibiades’s  principal  delign  was 
to  efface  entirely  from  their  minds  the  fufpicions  of 
impiety,  to  which  the  mutilation  of  ftatues,  and  pro¬ 
fanation  of  mylteries,  had  given  birth. 

Having  taken  that  refolution,  he  gave  notice  to  the 
Eumolpides  and  Ceryces  to  hold  themfelves  in  readi- 
nets,  polted  fentinels  upon  the  hills,  lent  out  runners 
at  the  break  of  day,  and  taking  with  him  the  prielts, 
the  initiated,  and  the  probationers,  with  thofe  who  ini¬ 
tiated  them,  he  covered  them  with  his  army,  and  dif- 
pofed  the  whole  pomp  with  wonderful  order,  and  pro- 
4  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  210. 
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found  filence.  Never  was  fhow,  fays  Plutarch,  more 
auguil,  nor  more  worthy  themajeily  of  the  gods,  than 
this  warlike  proceffion,  and  religious  expedition;  in 
which  even  thofe,  who  envied  the  glory  of  Alcibiades, 
were  obliged  to  own,  that  he  was  no  lefs  happy  in  dif- 
charging  the  funftions  of  a  high  prieit,  than  thofe  of  a 
general.  No  enemy  dared  to  appear,  or  difturb  that 
pompous  march,  and  Alcibiades  recondufted  the  facred 
troops  to  Athens  with  entire  fafety.  This  fuccefs  gave 
him  new  courage,  and  raifed  the  valour  and  boldnefs 
ol  his  army  to  fuclr  a  degree,  that  they  looked  upon 
themfelves  as  invincible  whilit  he  commanded  them. 

He  acquired  the  affedlion  of  the  poor,  and  the  lower 
fort  of  people  fo  much,  that  they  moil  ardently  defired 
to  have  him  for  their  king.  Many  of  them  openly  de¬ 
clared  themfelves  to  that  effe£l;  and  there  were  fome 
who  addreffed  themfelves  to  him,  and  exhorted  him  to 
fet  himfelf  above  envy,  and  not  to  trouble  himfelf  about 
iaws,  decrees,  or  fuffrages;  to  put  down  thofe  wordy 
impertinents  that  difturbed  the  ftate  with  their  vain  ha¬ 
rangues,  to  make  himfelf  mailer  oi  affairs,  and  to  go¬ 
vern  with  entire  authority  without  fearing  accufers. 
1'or  him,  what  his  thoughts  of  the  tyranny,  and  his  de- 
figns  were,  are  unknown;  but  the  molt  powerful  citi¬ 
zens,  apprehending  the  breaking  out  oi  a  fire,  of  which 
thev  already  faw  the  fpark's,  prelied  him  to  depart 
without  delay  ;  granting  whatever  he  demanded,  and 
giving  him  tor  colleagues  the  generals  moil  agreeable 
to  him.  He  fet  fail  accordingly,  with  a  hundred  fhips, 
and  fleered  lor  the  i iJ and  ot  Andros,  that  had  revolted. 
His  high  reputation,  and  the  good  fortune  which  had 
attended  him  in  all  his  entcrprifes,,  made  nothing  but 
what  was  great  and  extraordinary  to  be  expelled  irom 
him. 
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Sect.  IV.  The  Lacedemonians  appoint  Lyfander  Ad¬ 
miral.  He  becomes  very  powerful  with  young  Cyrus, 
who  commanded  in  Afia.  He  beats  the  Athenian  Fleet 
near  Ephefus,  in  the  AbJ'ence  of  Alcibiades,  who  is 
deprived  of  the  Command.  Ten  Generals  are  chofen  in 
his  Stead. .  Callicr oAidas  fucceeds  Lyfander. 
b  r  jj  ’’HE  Lacedaemonians,  juftly  alarmed  at  the  return 
X  and  fuccefs  of  Alcibiades,  conceived  that  fuch 
an  enemy  made  it  neceflary  to  oppofe  him  with  an  able 
general,  capable  of  making  head  againft  him.  For  this 
reafon  they  made  choice  of  Lyfander,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  When  he  arrived  at  Ephefus,  he 
found  the  city  very  well  difpofed  in  his  favour,  and 
well  affefted  to  Sparta  ;  but  otherwife  in  a  very  unhap. 
py  fituation.  For  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  barba¬ 
rous,  by  afluming  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  Per  - 
fians,  who  had  great  commerce  with  it,  as  well  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lydia,  as  becaufe  the  king’s  generals 
commonly  took  up  their  winter  quarters  there.  An  idle 
and  voluptuous  life,  filled  up  with  luxury  and  empty 
(how,  could  not  fail  of  difgufiing  infinitely  a  man  like 
Lyfander,  who  had  been  bred  from  his  birth  in  the  fim- 
plicity,  poverty,  and  fevere  difcipline  of  Sparta.  Hav¬ 
ing  brought  his  army  to  Ephefus,  he  gave  orders  for 
afiembling  fhips  of  burden  there  from  all  parts,  ereftecl 
an  arfenal  for  building  of  galleys,  made  the  ports  free 
for  merchants,  gave  the  public  places  to  artificers,  put 
all  arts  in  motion,  and  held  them  in  honour;'  and  by 
thefe  means  filled  the  city  with  riches,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  grandeur  and  magnificence,  to  which 
it  afterwards  attained.  So  great  a  change  can  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  ability  of  a  fingle  perfon  occafion  in  a 
ftatc! 

Whilfl  he  was  making  thefe  difpofitions,  he  received 
advice  that  Cyrus,  the  king’s  youngeft  fon,  was  arrived 
at  Sardis.  That  prince  could  not  be  above  fixteen  years 
old  at  that  time,  being  born  after  his  father’s  acceffion 

-442.  Plut.  in  Lyfand,  p.  434, 


b Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  xi.  p.  440 
435.  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  192— 197. 
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to  the  crown,  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  Pa- 
ryfatis,  his  mother,  loved  him  to  idolatry,  and  had  the 
entire  afcendant  ol  herhufband.  It  was  lhe  that  occa- 
fioned  his  having  the  fupreme  government  ot  all  the 
provinces  of  Afia  Minor  given  him;  a  command  that 
fubjefted  all  the  provincial  governors  of  the  molt  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  empire  to  his  authority.  The  view 
ot  Pa ry fads  was,  without  doubt,  to  put  the  young 
prince  into  a  condition  to  difpute  the  throne  with  his 
brother  after  the  king’s  death;  as  we  {hall  fee  he  does 
to  fome  effeft.  One  of  the  principal  inftruftions,  given 
him  by  his  father  upon  fending  him  to  his  government, 
was  to  give  effeftual  aid  to  the  Lacedaemonians  againlf 
Athens;  an  order  very  contrary  to  tire  meafures  ob- 
ferved  till  then  bv  Tiffaphernes,  and  the  other  gover¬ 
nors  of  thofe  provinces.  It  had  always  been  their 
maxim,  fometimes  to  aflift  one  party,  fometimes  the 
other,  in  order  to  hold  their  power  in  fucli  a  balance, 
that  the  one  might  never  be  able  to  crufh  the  other  en¬ 
tire!  \  :  from  whence  it  followed,  that  both  parties  were 
kept  weak  by  the  war,  and  neither  in  condition  to  form 
anv  enterpnfes  againft  the  Perfian  empire. 

Upon  Lyfandei's  being  apprifed,  therefore,  of  the 
arrival  of  Cvrus  at  Sardis,  he  let  out  from  Ephefus  to 
make  him  a  vifit,  and  to  complain  of  the  delavs  and 
.  bread:  of  faith  of  Tiffaphernes,  who,  notwithilanding 
tne  orders  he  had  received  to  fupport  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  and  to  drive  the  Athenians  out  of  the  fea,  had  al¬ 
ways  covertlv  favoured  the  latter,  out  of  regard  for  AI- 
cibiades,  whole  meafures  he  entirely  gave  into,  and  had 
been  the  foie  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  the  fleet,  by.not  fup- 
plving  it  with  the  neccffary  quantity  of  provifions. 
This  difeourfe  pleafed  Cyrus,  who  looked  upon  Tiffa- 
pherr.es  as  a  very  bad  man,  and  his  particular  enemy; 
and  he  anlwered,  that  the  king  had  given  lnm  orders  to 
fupport  the  Lacedaemonians  powerfully,  and  that  he 
Lad  received  five  hundred  talents*  tor  that  purpose. 
Lvfander,  contrary  to  the  common  character  of  the 
Spartans,  was  fubmifhve  and  condefcending,  full  ot 

*  five  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  about  112,5001,  flerling. 
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oofnpiacency  for  the  grandees,  always  ready  to  pay  his 
court  to  them,  and  fupporting,  for  the  good  ot  the  fer- 
vice,  all  the  weight  of  their  haughtineis  and  vanity  with 
incredible  patience;  in  which  behaviour  fome  people : 
make  the  whole  addrefs  and  merit  of  a  courtier  confift. 

He  did  not  forget  himfelf  on  this  occafion,  and  bet¬ 
ting  at  work  all  that  the  induftry  and  art  of  a  complete 
courtier  could  fuggeft  of  flattery  and  infinuation,  he 
perfectly  gained  the  young  prince’s  favour  and  good 
opinion.  After  having  praifed  his  generofity,  magni¬ 
ficence,  and  zeal  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  defired 
him  to  give  each  foldier  and  mariner  a  drachma*  per 
day,  in  order  to  debauch  thofe  of  the  enemy  by  that 
means,  and  thereby  terminate  the  war  the  fooner.  Cy¬ 
rus  very  much  approved  the  project;  but  faid,  that  lie 
could  make  no  change  in- the  king’s  order,  and  that  the 
treaty  with  them  exprefsly  fettled  only  hall  a  talent  + 
to  be  paid  monthly  for  each  galley.  The  prince,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  end  of  a  banquet,  which  he  gave  him  be¬ 
fore  his  departure,  drinking  to  his  health,  and  preffing. 
him  to  afk  fomething  of  him,  Lyfander  defired  that  an 
J  obolus  a  day  might  be  added  to  the  fe.am.en-s  pay. 
This  was  granted,  and  he  gave  them  four  oboli  inltead 
of  three,  which  they  received  before,  and  paid  them  all 
the  arrears  due  to  them,  with  a  month’s  advance  ;  giv¬ 
ing  Lyfander  ten  thoufand  §  daricks  for  that  purpofe; 
that  is,  a  hundred  thoufand  livres,  or  about  five  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  fterling. 

This  largefs  filled  the  whole  fleet  with  ardour  and 
alacrity,  and  almoft  unmanned  the  enemy’s  galleys ;  the 
greateflpart  of  the  mariners  defeating  to  the  party  where 
the  pay  was  beft.  The  Athenians,  in  defpair  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  this  news,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Cyrus  by 
the  interpofition  of  Tiflaphernes ;  but  he  would  not 
hearken  to  them  notwithftandingthe.fatrap  reprefented, 

*  Ten  pence. 

+  One  thoufand  five  hundred  livres,  about  112I.  fterling. 

f  The  drachma  was  fix  oboli,  or  ten  pence  French;-  each  obolus 
beurg'three  halfpence;  lo  that  the  four  oboli  were  fixpence  halfpenny 
a  day,  inltead  of  five  peace,  or  three  oboli. 

^  A  darick  is  about  a  piftole. 
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that  it  was  not  for  the  king’s  intereff  to  aggrandize  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  to  balance  the  power  of  one  fide 
with  that  of  the  other,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  way, 
and  to  ruin  both  by  their  own  divifions. 

Though  Lyfander  had  confiderably  weakened  the 
enemy  by  augmenting  the  mariners  pay,  and  thereby 
very  much  hurt  their  naval  power,  he  dared  not  how¬ 
ever  hazard  a  battle  with  them,  particularly  apprehend¬ 
ing  Alcibiades,  who  was  a  man  of  execution,  had  the 
greater  number  of  fhips,  and  had  never  been  overthrown 
in  any  battle  either  by  fea  or  land.  But  after  Alcibiades 
had  left  Samos  to  go  into  Phocaea  and  Ionia,  to  raife 
money,  of  which  he  was  in  want  for  the  payment  of  his 
troops,  and  had  given  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  An- 
tiochus,  with  exprefs  orders  not  to  fight  or  attack  the 
enemy  in  his  abfence;  the  new  commander,  to  make 
{how  of  his  courage,  and  to  brave  Lyfander,  entered  the 
port  of  Ephefus  with  two  galleys,  and  after  having 
made  a  great  noife,  retired  with  loud  laughter,  and  an 
air  of  contempt  and  infult.  Lyfander,  enraged  at  that 
affront,  immediately  detached  fome  galleys,  and  went 
himfelf  in  purfuit  of  him.  But  as  the  Athenians  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fupport  Antiochus,  he  ordered  other  galleys 
of  his  fide  to  come  on,  till  the  whole  fleet  arrived  by 
little  and  little,  and  the  engagement  became  general 
on  both  fides.  Lyfander  gained  the  viffory,  and  hav¬ 
ing  taken  fifteen  of  the  Athenian  galleys,  he  erefted  a 
trophy.  Alcibiades,  on  his  return  to  Samos,  failed 
even  into  the  port  to  offer  him  battle  ;  but  Lyfander 
was  contented  with  his  victory,  and  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  accept  it;  fo  that  he  retired  without  doing  any 
thing. 

c  Thrafybulus,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  dangerous 
enemy  he  had  in  his  army,  left  the  camp,  and  went  to 
Athens  toaccufehim.  To  inflame  his  enemies  in  the 
city  the  more,  he  told  the  people  in  a  full  affembly,  that 
Aicibiades  had  entirely  ruined  their  affairs,  and  the  na¬ 
vy,  by  the  licence  he  had  introduced;  that  he  had  given 
e  A.  M.  3598.  A»t.  J.  C.  $c6. 
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himfelf  up  to  the  moil  *  notorious  debauchees  awl 
drunkards,  who,  irom  common  feamen  were  the  only 
perfons  in  credit  about  him;  that  he  abandoned  his 
■whole  authority  to  them,  to  be  at  leifure  to  enrich  him¬ 
felf  in  the  provinces,  and  to  plunge  himfelf  there  into 
intemperance  and  all  other  infamous  exceffes,  to  the 
difgrace  of  Athens,  whillt  his  fleet  was  left  negle&ed 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy’s. 

Another  article  ofaccufation  againft  him  was  taken 
from  the  forts  he  had  built  near  the  city  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  for  an  afylum  and  retreat  for  him  ;  as  neither  be¬ 
ing  able  nor  willing  to  return  any  more  to  his  country. 
The  Athenians,  a  capricious,  inconflant  people,  gave 
credit  to  thefe  impeachments.  The  lofs  of  the  laft  bat¬ 
tle,  and  his  littie  fuccefs  fince  his  departure  from 
Athens,  inflead  of  the  great  and  wonderful  aftions  ex¬ 
pended  from  him,  entirely  funk  him  in  their  opinions ; 
and  his  own  glory  and  reputation  may  be  faid  to  have 
occasioned  his  ruin.  For  he  was  fufpefled.  of  not  de- 
ii ring  to  do  what  was  not  done,  which  they  could  not 
believe  out  of  his  power,  becaufe  they  were  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  nothing  he  defired  to  do  was  impofiible  to 
him.  They  made  it  a  crime  in  Alcibiades,  that  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  liis  conquefts  did  not  anfwer  to  that  of  their 
imaginations ;  not  confidering,  that  he  made  war  with¬ 
out  money  upon  a  people  who  had  the  great  king  for 
their  treafurer,  and  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  quit 
his  camp,  to  go  in  quell  of  what  was  neceffary  for  the 
payment  and  fubfiftence  of  his  troops.  However  it 
was,  Alcibiades  was  depofed,  and  ten  generals  nomi¬ 
nated  in  his  head;  of  which,  when  he  received  advice, 
he  retired,  in  his  galley,  to  fome  caftles  he  had  in  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus. 

d  About  this  time  died  Pliftonax,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Lacedaemonia,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Paufanias,  who 
reigned  fourteen  years.  The  latter  made  a  fine  anfwer 

4  Diod.  p.  196. 

*  Antiochus  is  pointed  at  in  this  place,  a  mean,  debauched  man, 
■who  had  acquired  the  favour  of  Alcibiades  by  catching  a  quail  forhiirt 
which  he  had  let  fly. 


to 
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to  one  who  afked,  why  it  was  not  permitted  to  change 
any  thing  in  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  Sparta:  “#Be- 
caufe,'  lays  he,  “at  Sparta  the  laws  command  men, 
and  not  men  the  laws.” 

1  Lyfander,  who  intended  to  eftablifli  the  govern¬ 
ment  ol  the  nobility  in  all  the  cities  in  the  dependence 
of  Sparta,  that  the  governors  of  his  choofing  might  be 
always  at  his  difpofal,  from  his  having  rendered  them 
independent  of  their  people,  he  caufed  fuch  perfons  of 
the  principal  cities  to  come  to  Ephefus,  as  he  knew  to 
be  the  boldelf,  and  moil  enterprifing  and  ambitious. 
Thcle  he  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  promoted  to  the 
greateft  honours,  and  raifed  to  the  firft  employments 
ol  the  army,  thereby  rendering  himfelf,  fays  Plutarch, 
the  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes  and  oppreffions  they 
committed  to  advance  and  enrich  themlelves.  Forthis 
reafon  they  were  always  extremely  attached  to  him, 
and  regretted  him  infinitely,  when  Callicratidas  came 
to  fucceed  him,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  fleet.  He  was  not  inferior  to  Lyfander  either  in  va¬ 
lour  or  military  knowledge,  and  was  infinitely  above 
him  in  point  ol  moral  virtue.  Alike  fevere  to  himfelf 
and  others,  inacceflible  to  flattery  and  Doth,  the  declar¬ 
ed  enemy  of  luxury,  he  retained  the  modefty,  tempe¬ 
rance,  and  attflerity  of  the  ancient  Spartans;  virtues 
that  began  to  diftinguifh  him  particularly,  as  they  were 
not  too  common  in  his  time.  His  probity  and  juftice 
weie  proof  againfi:  all  things  ;  his  fimplicity  and  inte¬ 
grity  abhorred  all  falfehood  and  fraud,  to  which  were 
joined  a  truly  Spartan  noblenefs  and  grandeur  ol  foul. 
The  great  and  powerful  could  not  hinder  themfelves 
from  admiring  his  virtue;  but  they  were  better  pleafed 
with  the  facility  and  condefcenfion  of  his  predeceffpr, 
who  was  blind  to  the  injuftice  and  violence  of  their  ac¬ 
tions. 

It  was  not  without  mortification  and  jealoufy  Lyfan¬ 
der  faw  him  arrive  at  Ephefus  to  take  upon  him  the  com- 

1  Xenoph.  Hcllen.  1.  i.  p.  442 — 444.  Plut.  in  Lyfand.  p.  433~43®* 
Diod.  p.  197,  198. 

*  OTi  rx;  lo'jLOf  tuiv  avStu tt  x  ru;  ay Sgaf  riuv  VOUV/V  xvp tiyai  i :( . 
Tint,  in  Apoph.  p.  230. 
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rnand,  ancl  out  of  a  criminal  bafenefs  and  treachery,  not 
uncommon  with  thofe  who  hearken  more  to  their  pri¬ 
vate  ambition  than  the  good  of  the  public,  he  did  him 
all  the  ill  offices  in  his  power.  Ot  the  tenthoufand 
daricks,  which  Cyrus  had  given  him  for  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  mariners  pay,  he  returned  the  remainder  to 
that  prince;  telling Callicratidas,  that  he  might  apply  to 
the  king  for  the  money,  and  that  it  depended  on  him  to 
find  means  for  the  fubfiflence  oi  his  army.  This  con¬ 
duct  gave  him  great  trouble,  and  diftreffed  him  exceed¬ 
ingly.  For  he  had  brought  no  money  with  him  from 
Sparta,  and  could  not  refolve  to  extort  any  from  the  . 
citizens,  as  lie  found  them  fufficiently  rifled  already. 

f  In  this  urgent  neceffity  a  perfon  having  offered  him 
fifty  talents  (that  is  to  fay,  fifty  thoufand  crowns)  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  favour  he  could  not  grant  with  juftice,  he  refufed 
them.  Upon  which  Cleander,  one  ot  his  officers,  laid, 

“  I  would  accepLthem,  were  I  in  your  place.  ’  “  And 
fo  would  I,”  replied  the  general,  “  were  I  in  yours.” 

He  had  no  other  refource  therefore  than  to  go,  as 
Lyfander  had  done,  to  afk  money  at  the  gates  of  the 
king’s  general  and  lieutenants,  for  which  he  was  the 
leaft  proper  of  all  mankind.  Nurtured  and  educated 
in  the  love  of  liberty,  full  of  great  and  noble  fenti- 
ments,  and  infinitely  remote  from  all  flatterv  and  bafe¬ 
nefs,  he  was  convinced  at  heart,  that  it  was  lefs  evil 
and  difhonour  for  Greeks  to  he  overcome  by  Greeks, 
than  infamoufly  to  make  their  court,  and  beg  at  the 
gates  of  Barbarians,  whofe  only  merit  confifted  in  their 
gold  and  filver.  The  whole  nation  were  indeed  dif- 
graced  by  fo  mean  a  proftitution. 

Cicero,  in  his  Offices,  draws  two  very  different  cha¬ 
racters  of  perfons  employed  in  the  adminiflration  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  makes  the  application  of  them  to  the 
two  generals,  ot  whom  we  fpeak.  The  one,  fays  he, 

*  zealous  lovers  of  truth,  and  declared  enemies  of  all 

G  5  fraud, 

r  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  222. 

*  Sunt  his  alii  multum  difparcs  fimphees  ct  iipcrti ;  qui  nihil  tx  occulta,  nihil 
«  i»ji  didih  agendum  patent  vcrilaw  cultures,  fraudis  inimici:  itcm.jue  Ail,  i 

quid  vis 
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fraud,  piqued  themfelves  upon  their  fimplicity  and 
candour,  and  do  not  believe,  that  it  can  ever  confift 
with  honour  to  lay  fnares,  or  ufe  artifice.  The  others, 
prepared  to  do  or  fuffer  for  every  thing,  are  not  afham- 
ed  ol  the  meanelt  aftions  and  proditutions,  provided 
from  thofe  unworthy  means  they  have  reafon  to  expcft 
the  fuccefs  of  their  defigns.  Cicero  places  Callicra- 
tidas  amongft  the  former,  and  Lyfander  amongd  the 
latter,  to  whom  he  gives  two  epithets  not  much  to  his 
honour,  and  hardly  confident  with  the  Spartan  charac¬ 
ter,  when  he  calls  him  very  artful  and  very  patient ,  or 
rather  very  complaifant. 

Callicratidas,  however,  forced  by  neceflity,  went  to 
Lydia,  and  repaired  immediately  to  the  palace  of  Cy¬ 
rus,  where  he  defined  that  prince  might  be  told,  that 
the  admiral  of  the  Grecian  fleet  was  come  to  fpeak 
with  him.  He  was  anfwered,  that  Cyrus  was  then  at 
table,  engaged  in  a  *  party  of  pleafure;  to  which  he 
replied  with  a  modeff  tone  and  air,  that  he  was  in  no 
halte,  and  would  wait  till  the  prince  came  forth.  The 
guards  fet  up  a  laugh,  wondering  at  the  honed  dranger’s 
fimplicity,  which  had  fo  little  the  air  of  the  world  in 
it;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  came  thither  a 
fecond  time,  and  was  again  denied  admittance.  Upon 
which  he  returned  to  Ephefus,  loading  thofe  with 
curfes  and  imprecations,  who  had  fird  made  their  court 
to  Barbarians,  and  by  their  fiattery  and  fubmiflions  had 
taught  them  to  make  their  riches  a  title  and  pretence 
for  infulting  the  red  of  mankind.  Addrefifing  himfelf 
at  the  fame  time  to  thofe  about  him,  he  fwore,  that  as 
foon  as  he  returned  to  Sparta,  he  would  ufe  his  utmod 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Greeks  amongd  them¬ 
felves,  that  for  the  future  they  might  become  formida¬ 
ble  to  the  Barbarians,  and  have  no  further  occafion  for 

quidvis  perpetiantur  cuivis  dcfcrviant,  dum,  quod  vdint,  confequantur .  Quo  in 
gcncrc  vcrjutijjimum  ct  patientijjimum  Lacedxmonium  Lyfandrum  accepimus ,  nec- 
traqus  Cui/icratidem.  Offic.  i.  i.  n.  109. 

*  The  Greek  fays  literally  that  he  was  drinking,  tai vii.  The  Per- 
fians  valued  themfelves  upon  drinking  a  great  deal,  as  an  inftance  of 
their  mu;itj  as  we  lhall  fee  in  Cyrus’s  letter  to  the  Lacedemonians. 

their 
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their  aid  to  invade  and  ruin  each  other.  But  that  ge¬ 
nerous  Spartan,  whofe  thoughts  werefo  noble,  and  To 
worthy  the  Lacedaemonian  name,  and  whofe  juifice, 
magnanirriity,  and  valour,  might  rank  him  with  all  that 
Greece  had  ever  produced,  of  the  moil  excellent  and 
moft  confummate,  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  return 
to  his  country,  nor  to  apply  himfelf  to  a  work  fo  great, 
and  fo  worthy  of  him. 


Sect.  V.  Callicratidas  is  defeated  by  the  Athenians 
near  the  Arginufce.  The  Athenians  pafs  Sentence  of 
Death  upon  ftveral  of  their  Generals  for  not  having 
brought  off  the  Bodies  of  thofe  who  had  been  fain  in 
the  Battle .  Socrates  alone  has  the  Courage  to  oppofe 
fo  unjujl  a  Sentence. 

s  /CALLICRATIDAS,  after  having  gained  feveral 
vi&ories  over  the  Athenians,  had  at  laft  purfued 
Canon,  on^  of  their  generals,  into  the  port  of  Mity- 
lene,  where  he  kept  him  blocked  up.  This  was  in  the 
twenty-fixth  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  Conon 
feeing  him  felt  befieged  by  fea  and  land  without  hope 
of  aid,  and  in  want  ot  provifions,  found  means  to  ap- 
prife  Athens  of  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  him,  and  in  lefs 
than  a  month’s  time  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  ten  fjiil 
were  fitted  out,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  all 
who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  as  well  haves  as 
freemen,  with  fome  horfe.  At  Samos  thev  were  joined 
by  the  allies  with  forty  galleys,  and  fleered  for  the  Ar- 
ginufoe,  iflands  fituate  between  Cuma  and  Mitylene. 
Callicratidas,  being  informed  of  their  courfe,  left. 
Eteonicus  to  continue  the  fiege  with  fifty  fhips,  and 
put  to  fea  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  fail,  with  defign 
to  face  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their  relieving  Conon. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  was  commanded  by 
Protomachus  and  Thrafylus,  who  had  each  fifteen  gal¬ 
leys.  They  were  fupported  by  a  fecond  line  with  a 
like  number  of  fhips,  commanded  by  Lyfias  and  Arif- 

sXenoph.  Hellen.  1.  i.  p.  444—452.  Diod.  1.  xiii,  p,  198,  &  201, 

317— 22a, 
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togenes-.  The  left  wing,  like  the  other,  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  was  under  Ariflocrates  andDiomedon,  fupported 
by  Ei  Amides  and  Pericles*.  The  main  body,  confid¬ 
ing  of  near  thirty  galleys,  amongft  which  were  the 
three  Athenian  admirals,  was  difpofed  in  one  fine. 
They  had  fl lengthened  each  of  their  wings  with  a  fe¬ 
cund  line,  becaufe  their  galleys  were  neither  fo  fwift, 
nor  foeafy  to  manage,  as  thofe  of  the  enemy  ;  fo  that 
there  was  reafon  to  fear  their  getting  between  two,  and 
being  charged  on  both  fides  at  the  fame  time.  The 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  who  perceived  they 
were  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  contented  thern- 
lelves  with  drawing  up  in  one  line,  in  order  to  equal 
their  front,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of  running  be¬ 
tween  the  Athenian  galleys,  and  tin  ning  nimbly  round 
them.  Callicratidas’s  pilot,  daunted  at  the  inequality, 
advifed  him  not  to  hazard  the  battle,  and  to  retire  :  but 
he  i eplied,  that  he  could  not  fly  without  fhame,  and 
that  his  death  was  of  frnall  importance  to  the  republic. 

Sparta,”  faid  he,  “  does  not  depend  upon  one  man.” 
He  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Thrafonidas  the 
Theban  the  left. 

It  was  terrible  to  behold  the  fea  covered  with  three 
hundred  galleys  ready  to  engage.  Never  had  more  nu¬ 
merous  naval  armies  of  the  Greeks  joined  battle  before. 
The  ability,  experience,  and  valour  of  the  generals  who 
commanded,  left  nothing  to  defire;  fo  that  there  was 
reafon  to  believe  this  battle  would  decide  the  fate  of 
both  people,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war  that  had  endured 
fo  long.  When  the  fignals  were  given,  the  two  armies 
raifed  great  fhouts  and  began  the  fight.  Caliicratidas, 
who  from  the  anfwer  of  the  augurs  expefiied  to  fall  in 
the  battle,  did  amazing  aftions  of  valour.  He  attacked 
the  enemy  with  incredible  courage  andboldnefs,  funk 
fome  of  the  Ihips,  difabled  others  by  breaking  their  oars 
and  piercing  their  fides  with  the  prow  or  beak  of  his 
galley.  At  length  he  attacked  that  ot  Pericles,  and  made 
a  thoufand  holes  in  it;  but  the  latter  having  hooked  him 
fail  with  a  grappling  iron,  he  found  it  impoilible  to  dif- 
*  He  was  fun  of  the  great  Pericles. 
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engage  himfelf,  and  was  furrounded  in  an  inftnnt  by 
feveral  of  the  Athenian  veffels.  His  own  was  immedi¬ 
ately  filled  with  the  enemy,  and  after  a  dreadful  {laugh¬ 
ter,  he  fell  dead,  rather  overwhelmed  by  their  numbers 
than  vanquiihed.  The  right  wing,  which  he  command¬ 
ed,  having  loft  its  admiral,  was  put  to  flight.  The  left, 
compofed  ot  Boeotians  and  Eubceans,  ftill  made  a  long 
and  vigorous  refiftance,  from  the  important  concern 
they  were  in,  left  they  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  ot  the 
Athenians,  againft  whom  they  had  revolted;  but  they 
were  at  length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  difor- 
der.  The  Athenians  erefifed  a  trophy  in  the  Arginufae. 
They  loft  twenty -five  galleys  in  this  battle,  and  the 
enemy  more  than  feventy,  oi-which  number  were  nine 
of  the  ten  furnifhed  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

hPiutarch  equals  Callicratidas,  the  Lacedaemonian 
general,  for  his  juftice,  valour,  and  magnanimity,  with 
all  who  had  ever  rendered  themfelves  moll  worthy  of 
admiration  amongft  the  Greeks. 

’  He  blames  him  however  exceedingly  for  hazarding 
the  battle  at  the  Arginufae,  and  obferves,  that  to  avoid 
the  reproach  ot  having  retired  out  of  fear,  he  had 
through  a  miftaken  fenle  of  honour,  failed  in  the  eflen- 
tial  duty  ot  his  function.  For,  fays  Plutarch,  if  (to  ufe 
thecomparifonot  *  Iphicrates)  the  light-armed  infantry 
refemble  the  hands,  the  horfe  the  feet,  the  main  body 
the  breaft,  and  the  general  the  head;  the  general,  who 
abandons  himfelt  raihly  to  the  impetuofity  of  his  valour, 
does  not  to  much  negleft  or  expoie  his  own  life,  as  the 
lives  of  thofe,  whole  fafety  depends  upon  his.  Our 
Lacedaemonian  chief  was  therefore  in  the  wrong,  con¬ 
tinues  Plutarch,  to  anfwer  the  pilot,  who  ad vi fed  him 
to  retire,  “  Sparta  does  not  depend  upon  one  man.” 
For  though  it  be  true,  that  Callicratidas,  fighting  under 
the  orders  of  another  by  fea  or  land,  was  no  mure  than 
one  man,  yet,  commanding  an  army,  all  who  obeyed 
his  orders  were  collefiled  in  his  perfon  ;  and  he,  in 
whom  fo  manv  thoufands  might  be  lolt,  was  no  longer 

h  Plus,  in  Lyfand.  p.  436.  ‘  Plut.  in  Feiop.  p.  278. 

*  Pit  was  a  famous  general  oi  the  Athenians. 
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one  man.  *  Cicero  had  patted  the  fame  judgment  upon 
him  before  Plutarch.  After  having  laid,  that  there 
were  many  perfons  to  be  found,  who  were  ready  to 
facrifice  their  fortunes,  and  even  lives,  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  but  who  out  of  a  falfe  delicacy  in  point  of  glory 
would  not  hazard  their  reputation  for  it  in  the  leaft ; 
he  cites  the  example  of  Callicratidas,  who  anfwered 
thofe  who  advifed  him  to  retreat  from  the  Arginufse, 
“  That  Sparta  could  fit  out  another  fleet,  if  this  were 
loll ;  but  for  himfelt,  he  could  not  fly  before  the  enemy 
without  fhame  and  infamy.” 

I  return  to  the  fequel  of  the  battle  near  the  Arginufse. 
The  Athenian  generals  ordered  Theramenes,  Thrafy- 
bulus,  and  fome  other  officers,  to  return  with  about 
fifty  galleys  to  take  up  the  wrecks  and  dead  bodies,  in 
order  to  their  interment,  whilfl  they  rowed  on  with  the 
rett  againfl  Eteonicus,  who  kept  Conon  befieged  before 
Mitylene.  But  a  rude  tempefl  came  on  fuddenly  and 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  order.  Eteonicus  hav¬ 
ing  received  news  of  the  defeat,  and  fearing  it  might 
occafion  alarm  and  terror  amongfl  the  troops,  fent  back 
thofe  who  brought  it,  with  orders  to  return  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  upon  their  heads,  and  to  give  out 
that  Callicratidas  had  gained  the  vittory,  and  deftroyed 
the  whole  Athenian  fleet.  Upon  their  return  he  offered 
facrifices  of  thankfgiving,  and  having  made  his  troops 
take  fome  refrefhment,  he  fent  the  galleys  away  diretl- 
ly,  the  wind  being  fair,  and  marched  off  the  land-army 
to  Methymna,  after  having  burnt  the  camp.  Conon 
being  delivered  in  this  manner  from  the  blockade, 
joined  the  viftorious  fleet,  which  returned  forthwith  to 
Samos.  However,  when  it  was  known  at  Athens  that 
the  dead  bodies  had  been  left  without  interment,  the 

*  Inventi  muhi  funt,  qui  non  modo  pfeuniam,  Jed  vitam  ctiam,  projundere 
pro  patria  parati  ejfent,  iidem  gloria  jaCturam  ne  minima  quidem  facere  ve/lent, 
ne  rtpublica  quidem  po/lu/ante :  ut  Callicratidas ,  qui,  cum  Lacciamoniorum  dux 
JuiJfct  Pe/oponnejaco  bello ,  maltaque  JeciJJet  egregie,  vertit  ad  extremum  omnia 
cum  conjdio  non  paruit  corum ,  qui  daljem  ab  Arginujs  rimovendam ,  ncc  cum 
'  /tthenienfibus  dimicandum  putabant.  ihiibus  ille  refpondit ,  Lacedamonios,  ctaje 
il/u  amij/at  aliam  parare  pojje ,  fefugcre  fine  JuO  dedectre  non  poJJ'e.  Offic.  1. 1. 
n.  48. 
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people  were  highly  enraged,  and  laid  the  whole  weight 
of  their  refentraent  upon  thofe  they  believed  guilty  of 
that  crime.  The  ancients  held  it  a  great  one  not  to  pro¬ 
vide  fepulture  for  the  dead;  and  we  may  obferve,  that 
after  all  their  battles,  the  firft  caFe  of  the  conquered, 
not  with  ftandins:  the  fenfe  of  their  misfortune,  and  their 
great  affliffion  for  a  bloody  defeat,  was  to  demand  a 
fufpenfion'of  arms  from  the  viftor,  in  order  to  pay  their 
laft  duties  to  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  battle ;  upon  which 
they  believed  their  happinefs  in  another  life  depended. 
They,  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the  refurre&ion  of  the  bo¬ 
dy;  but  however,  the  Pagans,  in  the  foul’s  concern  for 
the  body  after  death,  the  religious  regard  paid  to  it,  and 
the  paftion  with  which  they  rendered  folemn  honours 
to  the  dead,  feem  to  argue,  that  they  had  fome  confufed 
notion  of  a  refurre&ion  which  fubfifted  amonaft  all 

u 

nations,  and  defcended  from  the  moll  ancient  tradition, 
though  they  could  not  diftinguifh  clearly  upon  it. 

Hence  arofe  the  fury  of  the  people  of  Athens.  They 
immediately  nominated  new  generals,  retaining  only 
Conon  of  the  old  ones,  to  whom  they  gave  Adimantes 
and  Philocles  for  colleagues.  Eight  days  after  which, 
two  of  them  withdrew  themfelves,  and  only  fix  return¬ 
ed  to  Athens.  Theramenes,  the  tenth  general,  who 
returned  before  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  accufed  the  other 
chiefs  before  the  people,  making  them  refponfible  for 
not  bringing  off  the  dead  after  the  battle;  and  to  clear 
himfelf,  read  the  letter  they  had  written  to  the  fenate 
and  people,  wherein  they  excufed  themfelves  from  the 
violence  of  the  ftorm,  without  charging  any  body. 
That  calumny  was  deteftably  vile,  as  done  in  abufe  of 
their  referve  in  not  mentioning  him  in  their  letter,  and 
in  not  laying  a  fault  to  his  charge  of  which  he  might 
have  appeared  the  molt  guilty.  The  generals,  at  their 
return  not  being  able  to  prevail  for  the  time  neceffary 
for  making  their  defence,  contented  themfelves  with 
reprefenting  in  few  words  the  ftate  of  the  affair,  and 
appealed  for  the  truth  of  what  they  faid  to  the  pilots, 
and  all  prefent  when  it  happened.  The  people  feem- 
ed  to  receive  their  excufe  favourably,  and  feveral  per- 
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fons  offered  themfelves  lor  their  fureties;  but  it  was 
thought  proper  to  adjourn  the  affembly,  becaufe  of  the 
night,  and  it  being  the  people’s  cuftom  to  give  their 
fuffrages  by  lifting  up  of  hands,  their  refolution  could 
not  be  known;  befides  which  the  council  werefirftto 
give  their  opinion  upon  the  queftion  to  be  propofed  to 
the  people. 

The  feaft  of  Apaturia  unexpectedly  coming  on,  in 
which  it  was  the  cuftom  to  affemble  by  families,  the  re¬ 
lations  of  I  heramcnes  pofted  feveral  perfons  in  mourn¬ 
ing  habits,  and  lhaved,  in  proper  places,  who  (aid,  they 
were  the  kindred  of  thole  who  had  been  flain  in  the- 
battle,  and  obliged  Callixenes  to  accitfe  the  generals  in 
the  Senate.  It  was  decreed  in  confequence,  that  as  the 
accuiation  and  defence  had  been  heard  in  the  laft  af- 
1'embly,  the  people  by  their  refpeftive  tribe  fhould  give . 
their  voices,  and  il  the  accufed  were  found  guilty,  they 
fhould  be  punifhed  with  death,  their  eftates  confifcated, 
and  the  tenth  part  confecrated  to  the  *  goddefs.  Some 
fenators  oppofed  this  decree  as  unjuft,  and  contrary  to 
the  laws;  but  as  the  people,  at  the  inftigat.ion  of  Cal¬ 
lixenes,  threatened  to  include  the  oppofers  in  the  fame 
caufe  arid  crime  with  the  generals,  they  were  fo  mean 
as  to  defift  from  their  opposition,  and  to  facrifice  the 
innocent  generals  to  their  own  fafety,  by  contenting  to 
the  decree.  Socrates  (the  celebrated  philofopher)  was 
the  only  one  of  the  fenators  who  Hood  firm,  perfifted 
obftinately  in  oppofmg  a  decree  fo  notorioufly  unjuft, 
and  fo  contrary  to  all  laws.  The  orator,  who  mounted 
the  tribunal  in  defence  of  the  generals,  fbowed,  “  That 
they  had  failed  in  nothing  of  their  duty,  as  they  had 
given  orders  that  the  dead,  bodies  fhould  be  taken  up : 
that  if  any  one  were  guilty,  it  was  he,  who  being 
charged  with  thefe  orders,  had  negleCted  to  put  them 
in  execution;  but  that  he  accufed  nobody;  and  that 
tire  tempeft  which  came  on  unexpectedly  at  the  very 
inftant  was  an  unanfwerable  apology,  and  entirely  dii- 
c barged  the  accufed  from  all  guilt.  He  demanded,  that 
a  whole  day  Ihouid  be  allowed  them  to  make  their 

.*  Minerva. 
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defence,  a  favour  not  denied  to  the  niofl  criminal,  and 
that  they  fhould  be  tried  feparately.  He  reprefented, 
that  they  weie  not  in  tire  leall  obliged  to  precipitate 
a  fentence,  wherein  the  lives  of  the  moft  illuftrious  of 
the  citizens  were  concerned;  that  it  was  in  forne 
meafure  attacking  the  gods  to  make  *  men  refponfible 
for  the  winds  and  weather  ;  that  they  could  not,  with¬ 
out  the  moft  flagrant  ingratitude  and  injuftice,  put  the 
conquerors  to  death,  to  whom  they  ought  to  decree 
crowns  and  honours,  or  give  up  the  defenders  ot  their 
country  to  the  rage  ol  thole  who  envied  them  ;  that  if 
they  did  fo,  their  unjult  judgment  would  be  followed 
with  a  fudden,  but  vain  repentance,  which  would  leave 
behind  it  the  fharpeft  remorfe,  and  cover  them  with 
eternal  lhame  and  infamy.”  The  people  feetned  at 
firft  to  be  moved  with  thele  reafons  ;  but  animated  by 
the  accufers,  they  pronounced  fentence  ol  death  againll 
eight  of  their  generals  ;  and  Ox  of  them,  who  were  pre¬ 
lent,  were.feized,  in  order  .to  their  being  carried  to  ex¬ 
ecution.  One  of  them,  Diomedon,  a  perfon  of  great 
reputation  for  his  valour  and  probity,  demanded  to  be 
heard.  “  Athenians,”  faid  he,  “  I  with  the  fentence 
you  have  paffed  upon  us  may  not  prove  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  republic  ;  but  I  have  one  favour  to  afk  of 
you  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myfelf,  which  is 
to  acquit  us  before  the  gods  of  the  vows  we  made  to 
them  for  you  and  ourfelves,  as  we  are  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  difcharge  them ;  for  it  is  to  their  protection,  in¬ 
voked  before  the  battle,  we  acknowledge  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  victory  gained  by  us  over  the  enemy.” 
There  was  not  one  good  citizen,  that  did  not  melt  into 
tears  at  this  difcourle,  fo  full  of  goodnefs  and  religion, 
and  admire  with  furprife  the  moderation  ot  a  perfon, 
who  feeing  himfelf  unjuftly  condemned,  did  not  how¬ 
ever  vent  the  leaft  refentment,  or  even  complaint 
againft  his  judges,  but  was  foleiy  intent  (in  favour  of 
an  ungrateful  country,  which  had  doomed  them  to  pe- 

*  Qucm  adco  iniquum ,  ut  fceleri  ajpgnd,  quod  venti  ctfuttus  deli querint  ? 

Tacit.  Anual.  i.  xiv.  c.  3. 
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riijh)  upon  what  it  owed  the  gods  in  common  with  them 
for  the  viftory  they  had  lately  obtained. 

The  fix  generals  were  hardlv  executed,  when  the 
people  opened  their  eves,  and  perceived  all  the  horror 
of  that  fentence;  but  their  repentance  could  not  reftore 
the  dead  to  life.  Callixenes,  the  orator,  was  put  in  pri- 
fon,  and  refufed  to  be  heard.  Having  found  means  to 
make  his  efcape,  he  fled  to  Deceiiato  the  enemy,  from 
whence  he  returned  fome  time  after  to  Athens,  where 
he  died  of  hunger,  univerfallv  detefled  and  abhorred 
by  all  the  world,  as  all  falfe  accufers  and  flanderers 
ought  to  be.  Diodorus  remarks,  that  the  people  them- 
helves  were  juftly  puniflied  for  their  crime  by  the  gods, 
who  abandoned  them  foon  after,  not  to  a  Tingle  mafler, 
but  to  thirty  tyrants,  who  treated  them  with  the  utmoft 
rigour  and  cruelty. 

k  The  difpofition  of  a  people  is  very  naturally  imaged 
in  this  account;  and  Plato,  upon  the  fame  event, 
draws  in  few  words  their  character  with  much  fpirit 
and  refemblance.  The  *  commonalty,  fays  he,  is  an 
unconftant,  ungrateful,  cruel,  fufpicious  animal,  inca¬ 
pable  of  fubmitting to thegovernment of  reafon ;  which 
is  no  wonder,  adds  he,  as  it  is  commonly  compofed  of 
the  dregs  of  a  city,  and  is  a  monflrous  afTemblage,  with¬ 
out  form  or  order,  of  all  that  is  worff  in  it. 

The  fame  relation  fhows  what  effeft  fear  can  have 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  even  upon  thofe  who  pafs  for 
the  wileft,  and  how  few  there  are,  who  are  capable  of 
fupporting  inflexibly  the  view  ot  prefent  danger  and 
dilgrace.  Though  the  juftnefs  of  the  generals  caufe 
was  perlecliv  known  in  the  fenate,  at  leaf!  by  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  it,  as  foon  as  the  people’s  rage  was  mention¬ 
ed,  and  the  terrible  menaces  they  murmured,  thofe  grave 
fenators,  mcft  of  whom  had  commanded  armies,  and 
who  all  of  them  had  frequently  expofed  themfelves  to 
the  greatefl;  dangers  of  war,  inftantly  changed  (ides  and 
came  over  to  the  moft  notorious  calumny,  and  crying 
injuflice,  that  ever  had  being.  An  evident  proof,  that 

k  Plut.  in  Axioch.  p.  368,  369. 

'*  avj-ixipr,  ,£uc/ w.tr,  a~au vJln> 
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there  is  a  courage,  though  very  rare,  which  infinitely 
tranfcends  the  valour,  that  induces  fomany  thoufands 
of  men  every  day  to  confront  the  moil  terrible  dangers 
in  battle. 

Amongft  all  the  judges,  only  one,  truly  worthy  of 
his  reputation,  the  great  Socrates,  in  this  general  treafon 
and  perfidy,  flood  firm  and  immovable;  and  though 
he  knew  his  fuffrage  and  unaided  voice  would  be  of  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  confequence  to  the  accufed,  he  thought  them 
a  juft  homage  to  oppreffed  innocence,  and  that  it  was 
*  unworthy  an  honeft  man  to  govern  himfelf  by  the 
fury  of  a  blind  and  frantic  people.  We  fee  in  this 
inftance  how  far  the  caufe  of  juftice  may  be  abandon¬ 
ed.  We  may  conclude  it  was  not  better  defended  be¬ 
fore  the  people.  Of  more  than  three  thoufand  citizens, 
who  compofed  the  affembly,  two  only  took  upon  them 
the  defence  of  their  generals,  Euriptodemus  and  Axi- 
ochus.  Plato  has  preferved  their  names, -and  given 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  dialogue,  from  whence  part  of 
thefe  reflexions  are  taken. 

1  The  fame  year  the  battle  of  the  Arginufie  was 
fought,  Dionyfius  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  tyranny  in 
Sicily.  I  fhall  defer  fpeaking  of  him  till  the  enfuing 
volume,  in  which  I  fhall  treat  the  hiftory  of  the  ty¬ 
rants  of  Syracufe  at  large. 


Sect.  VI.  Lyjander  commands  the  Laredcemonian 
Fleet.  Cyrus  is  recalled  to  Court  by  his  Father. 
Lyjander' s  celebrated  Vitlory  over  the  Athenians  at 
AEgofpotamos. 


m  A  FTER  the  defeat  at  the  Arginufae,  the  affairs 
xX  of  the  Peloponnefians  declining,  the  allies, 
fupported  by  the  credit  of  Cyrus,  lent  an  embaffy  to 
Spai  ta,  to  demand  that  the  command  of  the  fleet  fhould 
again  be  given  to  Lyfander,  with  the  promife  of  ferv- 
ing  with  more  affection  and  courage,  if  their  requeft 


1  A.  M.  3598.  Ant.  J.  C.  406. 

m  A.  M.  3519.  Ant.  J.  C.  405  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  p.  45,  Plut. 
in  Ly{.  1.  ix.  436,  437.  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  223. 
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were  granted.  As  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Spar¬ 
ta  that  the  fame  perfon  fhould  be  twice  admiral;  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  fatisfy  the  allies,  gave  the  title  of 
admiral  to  one  Aracus,  and  fent  Lyfander  with  him, 
whom  in  appearance  they  commiffioned  only  as  vice- 
admiral,  though  in  effect  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
fupreme  command. 

All  tbofe  who  had  the  greateft  fhare  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  cities,  and  were  of  moff  authority  in  them, 
faw  him  arrive  with  extreme  joy;  proraifing  them- 
felves,  from  his  influence,  the  final  fubverfion  of  the 
democratic  power.  His  character  of  complacency  for 
his  friends,  and  indulgence  to  all  their  faults,  fuited 
much  better  with  their  ambitious  and  injurious  views, 
than  the  auffere  equity  of  Callicratidas.  For  Lyfan¬ 
der  was  a  man  of  the  moff  corrupt  heart,  and  gloried 
in  having  no  principles  in  point  of  virtue  or  the  moff 
facred  duties;  He  made  no  fcruple  to  employ  artifice 
and  deceit  upon  all  occafions,  and  efleemed  juftice 
only  as  far  as  it  ferved  his  meafures.  When  it  did  not 
promote  them,  he  never  failed  to  prefer  the  ufeful, 
which  with  him  was  alone  laudable  and  excellent ; 
from  a  perfuanon  that  truth  had  in  its  own  nature  no 
advantage  over  falfehood,  and  that  the  value  of  both 
one  and  the  other  was  to  be  determined  by  the  conve¬ 
nience  refulting  from  them.  And  for  thofe  who  repre- 
fented  to  him,  that  it  was  unworthy  the  defendants  of 
Hercules  to  make  ufe  of  fraud  and  treachery,  he  laugh¬ 
ed  at  them  ;  “  For,”  faid  he,  “  where  the  lion’s  fkin  is 
not  long  enough,  it  is  neceffary  to  tack  the  fox’s  tail 
to  it.” 

An  expreffion  aferibed  to  him,  fufficicntly  denotes 
how  fmall  an  account  he  made  of  perjury.  He  ufed 
to  fay,  “  "  Children  are  amufed  with  baubles,  and  men 
with  oaths;”  fhfming,  by  fo  profeffed  a  want  of  reli¬ 
gion,  that  the  gods  were  more  inconfiderable  with  him 

*  The  Greek  text  admits  another  fenfc,  which  is  perhaps  no  lets 
good.  “  Children  mav  ufe  art,  and  cheat  one  another  in  their  games, 
and  men  in  their  oaths."  Eziaese  t<i;  (JiaixntZ&s  u 
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than  his  enemies.  For  he  who  deceives  with  a  falfe 
oath,  plainly  declares  in  fo  doing,  that  he  tears  his 
enemies,  but  that  he  delpiles  God. 

n  Here  ends  the  twenty-fi.vth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
fian  war.  In  this  year,  it  was,  that  young  Cyrus  daz¬ 
zled  with  the  ufual  fplendor  ot  fupreme  authority,  and 
jealous  ot  the  leaft  -omiffion  in  point  of  ceremonial 
homage,  difcovered,  by  a  remarkable  aftion,  the  fecret 
■of  his  heart.  Brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  the 
reigning  houfe,  nurtured  under  the  {hade  ot  the  throne 
amidft  the  fubmiffions  and  prostrations  ot  the  courtiers, 
entertained  long  by  the  difcourfes  of  an  ambitious 
.mother  who  idolized  him,  in  the  dehre  and  hope  of 
empire,  he  began  already  to  afitft  the  rights  of  love- 
reignty,  and  to  ex  aft -the  honours  paid  to  it  with  fur- 
•priling  haughtinels  and  rigour.  Two  PerfianS  of  the 
royal  family,  his  coufin-germ'ans  by  their  mother,  his 
father  Darius’s  fitter,  had  omitted  to  cover  their  hands 
with  their  fleeves  in  his  prefence,  according  to  a  ce¬ 
remonial  obferved  only  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  Cyrus, 
relenting  that  negleft  as  a  capital  crime,  condemned 
them  both  to  die,  and  caufed  them  to  be  executed  at 
Sardis  without  mercy.  Darius,  at  whole  feet  their 
relations  threw  themfelves  to  demand  juftice,  was 
very  much  affefted  with  the  tragical  end  ot  his  two 
nephews,  and  looked  upon  this  aftion  ot  his  fon’s  as 
an  attempt  upon  himfelt,  to  whom  alone  that  honour 
was  due.  Pie  refolved  therefore  to  take  his  government 
from  him,  and  ordered  him  to  court  upon  the  pretext 
ot  being  Tick,  and  having  a  defire  to  fee  him. 

Cyrus  betore  his  departure  lent  tor  Lyfander  to  Sar¬ 
dis,  and  put  into  his  hands  great  turns  ot  money  for 
the  payment  of  his  fleet,  premifing  him  hill  more  for 
the  future.  And  with  the  ohe-ntation  of  a  young  man, 
to  let  him  fee  how  much  he  defired  to  oblige  him,  he 
allured  him,  that  though  the  king  his  father  thould 
ceafe  to  afford  him  any  fnpplips,  he  would  turnith  him 
the  more  willingly  out  ol  his  own  coffers,  and  that  ra¬ 
ther  than  he  thould  want  the  ncceffary  provifions,  he 
■>  Xenopli.  Hellen.  1.  if  p.  454. 
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would  even  caufe  the  throne  of  maffy  gold  and  filver, 
upon  which  he  fat  in  judgment,  to  be  melted  down. 
At  length,  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  fetting  out, 
he  empowered  him  to  receive  the  tributes  and  revenues 
of  the  cities,  confided  the  government  of  his  provinces 
to  him ,  and  conj  ured  him  with  embraces  not  to  give  bat¬ 
tle  in  his  abfence,  unlefs  fuperior  in  force;  becaufe  the 
king  neither  wanted  the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  him 
that  fuperiority  to  the  enemy  ;  promifing  at  the  fame 
time,  with  the  flrongefl  affurances  of  affefilion,  to  bring 
him  a  great  number  of  fhips  from  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia. 

"After  that  prince’s  departure,  Lyfander  failed  to¬ 
wards  the  Hellefpont,  and  laid  fiegetoLampfacus.  To- 
rax,  having  marched  thither  with  his  land  forces  at  the 
fame  time,  affaulted  the  city  on  his  fide.  °  The  place 
w^s  carried  by  ftorm,  and  abandoned  by  Lyfander  to  the 
mercy  of  the  foldiers.  The  Athenians,  who  followed 
him  clofe,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  port  of  Eleontum  in 
the  Cherfonefus,  with  a  hundred  and  fourfeore  galleys. 
But  upon  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Lampfacus,  they 
immediately  fleered  for  §eftos,  and  after  having  taken 
in  provifions,  they  flood  away  from  thence,  failing 
along  the  coafl  to  a  place  called  *  HLgofpotamos,  where 
they  halted  over  againfl  the  enemy,  who  were  then  at 
anchor  before  Lampfacus.  The  Hellefpont  is  not 
above  two  thoufand  paces  broad  in  that  place.  The 
two  armies,  feeing  themfelves  fo  near  each  other,  ex¬ 
pedited  only  to  reft  that  day,  and  were  in  hopes  of 
coming  to  a  battle  on  the  next. 

But  Lyfander  had  another  defign  in  view.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  feamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board  their  gal¬ 
leys,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fight  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs, 
and  to  wait  his  orders  with  profound  filence.  He  or¬ 
dered  the  land  army  in  like  manner  to  draw  up  in  bat¬ 
tle  upon  the  coafl,  and  to  wait  the  day  without  any 
noife.  On  the  morrow,  as  foon  as  the  fun  was  rifen, 

n  Xenoph.  Hellen  1.  ii.  p.  455 — 4,58.  0  Plut.  in  Lyf.  p.  437, 

8c  44O.  Idem  in-Aicib.  p.  212.  Diod.  1.  xiii,  p.  225,  226. 
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the  Athenians  began  to  row  towards  them  with  their 
whole  fleet  in  one  line,  and  to  bid  them  defiance.  Ly- 
fander,  though  his  fhips  were  ranged  in  order  of  bat¬ 
tle,  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy,  lay  ftill  with¬ 
out  making  any  movement.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  fuffer  his  foldiers  to 
go  afliore,  till  two  or  three  galleys,  which  he  had  fent 
out  to  obferve  them,  were  returned  with  advice,  that 
they  had  feen  the  enemy  land.  The  next  day  palled 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  did  the  third  and  fourth.  Such 
a  conduft,  which  argued  referve  and  apprehenfion, 
extremely  augmented  the  fecurity  and  boldnefs  of  the 
Athenians,  and  infpired  them  with  an  extreme  con¬ 
tempt  for  an  army,  which  fear,  in  their  fenfe,  prevent¬ 
ed  from  Ihowing  themfelves,  and  attempting  any  thing. 

Whilft  this  palfed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the  fleet, 
took  horfe  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals ;  to  whom 
he  reprefented,  that  they  kept  upon  a  very  difadvan- 
tageous  coaft,  where  there  were  neither  ports  nor  cities 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring 
their  provifions  from  Seltos  with  great  danger  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  and  that  they  were  very  much  in  the  wrong  to 
fuffer  the  foldiers  and  mariners  of  the  fleet,  as  foon  as 
they  were  alhore,  to  ftraggle  and  difperfe  themfelves  at 
their  own  pleafure,  whilft  the  enemy’s  fleet  faced  them 
in  view,  accultomed  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  ge¬ 
neral  with  inffant  obedience,  and  upon  the  flighted:  lig- 
nal.  He  offered  alfo  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with 
a  ftrong  body  of  Thracian  troops,  and  to  force  them 
to  a  battle.  The  generals,  efpecially  Tydeus  and  Me¬ 
nander,  jealous  of  their  command,  did  not  content 
themfelves  with  refufing  his  offers,  from  the  opinion, 
that  if  the  event  proved  unfortunate,  the  whole  blame 
would  fall  upon  them,  and  if  favourable,  that  Alcibi¬ 
ades  would  engrofs  the  honour  of  it ;  but  rejected  alfo 
with  infult  his  wife  and  falutary  counfel,  as  if  a  man 
in  difgrace  loft  his  fenfe  and  abilities  with  the  favour 
of  the  commonwealth.  Alcibiades  withdrew. 

The  fifth  day  the  Athenians  prefented  themfelves 
again,  and  offered  him.  battle ;  retiring  in  the  evening 

\  '  1  according 
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according  to  cuftom  with  more  infulting  airs  than  the 
days  beiore.  Lyfander,  as  ufual,  detached  fome  gal¬ 
leys  to  obferve  them,  with  orders  to  return  with  the  ut- 
moft  diligence,  when  they  faw  the  Athenians  landed, 
and  to  put  up  a  brazen  buckler  at  each  Ihip's  head  as 
foon  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Himfelf 
in  the  mean  time  ran  through  the  whole  line  in  his  galley, 
exhorting  the  pilots  and  officers  to  hold  the  feamen  and 
fokliers  in  readinefs  to  row  and  fight  on  the  firft  fignal. 

As  foon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  fhips 
heads  and  the  admiral’s  galley  had  given  the  fignal  by 
the  found  of  trumpet,  "the  whole  fleet  let  forwards  in 
good  order.  The  land  army  at  the  fame  time  made  all 
poifible  h.afte  to  the  top  of  the  promontory  to  fee  the 
battle.  The  ftrait  that  feparates  the  two  continents  in 
this  place,  is  about  filteen  ftadia*,  or  three  quarters  of 
a  league  in  breadth,  which  fpace  w;as  prefently  cleared 
through  the  afclivityand  diligenceof  the  rowers.  Co- 
non,  the  Athenian  general,  was  the  firft  who  perceived 
from  fhore,  the  enemy’s  fleet  advance  in  good  order  to 
attack  him  ;  upon  which  he  immediately  cried  out  for 
the  troops  to  embark.  In  the  height  of  forrow  and 
perplexity,  fome  he  called  to  by  their  names,  fome  he 
conjured,  and  others  he  forced  to  go  on  board  their 
galleys;  but  all  his  endeavours  and  emotion  were  in¬ 
effectual,  the  foldiers  being  difperfed  on  all  fides.  For 
thev  were  no  fooner  come  on  fhore,  than  fome  were 
run  to  the  futtlers,  fome  to  walk  in  the  country,  fome 
to  deep  in  their  tents,  and  others  had  begun  to  drefs 
their  fuppers.  This  proceeded  from  the  want  of  vigi¬ 
lance  and  experience  in  the  generals,  who  not  fufpeff- 
ing  the  leaf!  danger,  indulged  themfelves  in  taking 
their  repofe,  and  gave  their  foldiers  the  fame  liberty. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and 
a  great  noiie  of  their  oars,  when  Conon,  difengaging 
himfelf  with  nine  galleys,  of  which  number  was  the 
facred  fhip  called  th eParatian,  flood  away  for  Cyprus, 
where  he  took  refuge  with  Evagoras.  The  Peloponne- 
fians,  falling  upon  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  took  immediate- 

*  1875  paces,  ^ 
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ly  the  galleys  which  were  empty,  and  difabled  and  de- 
ftroyed  fuch  as  began  to  fill  with  men.  The  foldiers, 
who  ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their  relief,  were  ei¬ 
ther  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  get  on  board,  or  Hying 
on  fhore  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  who  landed 
in  purfuit  of  them.  Lyfander  tpok  three  thoufand  pri- 
foners,  with  all  the  generals,  and  the  whole  fleet.  Af¬ 
ter  having  plundered  the  camp,  and  fattened  the  ene¬ 
my’s  galleys  to  the  Items  of  his  own,  he  returned  to 
Lampfacus,  amidftthe  found  of  flutes  and  fongs  of  tri¬ 
umph.  It  was  his  glory  to  have  achieved  one  of  the 
greatefl  military  exploits  recorded  in  hiftory,  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  l'ol's,  and  to  have  terminated  a  war  in  the  fmall 
fpace  of  an  hour,  which  had  already  failed  feven  and 
twenty  years,  and  which,  perhaps,  without  him,  had 
been  of  much  longer  continuance.  Lyfander  immedi¬ 
ately  lent  difpatches  with  this  agreeable  news  to 
Sparta. 

The  three  thoufand  prifoners,  taken  in  this  battle, 
having  been  condemned  to  die,  Lyfander  called  upon 
Philocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  had  cauf- 
ed  all  the  prifoners  taken  in  two  galleys,  the  one  of 
Andros,  the  other  of  Corinth,  to  be  thrown  from  the 
top  of  a  precipice,  and  had  formerly  perfuaded  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Athens  to  make  a  decree  for  cutting  off  the  thumb 
of  the  right  hand  of  all  the  prifoners  of  war,  in  order  to 
dtfable  them  from  handling  the  pike,  and  that  they 
might  be  fit  only  to  ferve  at  the  oar.  Lyfander  there¬ 
fore  cau fed  him  to  be  brought  forth,  and  afked  him, 
what  fentence  he  would  pafs  upon  himfelf,  for  having 
induced  his  city  to  pafs  that  cruel  decree.  Philocles, 
without  departing  from  his  haughtinefs  in  the  leafl, 
not  with  handing  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in,  made 
anlwer,  “  Accufe  not  people  of  crimes  who  have  no 
judges,  but,  as  you  are  victor,  ule  your  right,  and  do 
bv  us  as  we  had  done  by  you,  if  we  had  conquered.” 
At  the  fame  inftant  he  went  into  a  bath,  put  on  after¬ 
wards  a  magnificent  robe,  and  marched  foremoft  to 
the  execution.  All  the  prifoners  were  put  to  the  fword, 
except  Adamantus,  who  had  oppofeu  the  decree. 
Vol.  IV.  H  After 
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After  this  expedition,  Lyfander  went  with  his  fleet 
to  all  the  maritime  cities,  and  gave  orders  for  all  Athe¬ 
nians  inthemto  withdraw,  as  foon  aspoflible,  to  Athens, 
without  permitting  them  to  take  any  other  route  ;  de¬ 
claring,  that  after  a  certain  time  fixed,  all  fuch  fhould 
be  punifhed  with  death,  as  fhould  be  found  out  of 
Athens.  This  he  did  as  an  able  politician,,  to  reduce 
the  city  by  famine  the  more  eafily,  and  to  render  it  in¬ 
capable  of  fuftaining  a  long  liege.  He  afterwards  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  in  fubverting  the  democratic,  and  all 
other  forms  of  government  throughout  the  cities ; 
leaving  in  each  of  them  a  Lacedaemonian  governor, 
called  harmofles,  and  ten  archons  or  magiftrates,  whom 
lie  chofe  out  of  the  focic'ies  he  had  eflablifhed  in  them. 
He  thereby,  in'fome  meafure,  fecured  to  himfelf  uni- 
verfal  authority,  and  a  kind  of  fovereignty  over  all 
Greece;  putting  none  into  power  but  fuch  as  were 
entirely  devoted  to  his  fervice. 

Sect.  VII.  Athene,  lefieged  by  Lyfander ,  capitulates , 
and  Jurrenders.  Lyfander  changes  the  form  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  ejlabtifnes  thirty  Commanders  in  it .  He 
fends  Gylippus  before  him  to  Sparta  with  all  the  Gold 
and  Silver  taken  from  the  Enemy.  Decree  of  Sparta 
vpon  the  Ufe  to  be  made  of  it.  The  Peloponnfian  War 
ends  in  this  Manner.  Death  of  Darius  Notkus. 

p  \  THEN  the  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  ar- 
V  V  my  came  to  Athens  by  a  fhip,  which  arrived 
in  the  night  at  the  Piraeeus,  the  city  was  in  univerfal 
confternation.  Nothing  was  heard  but  cries  of  forrow 
and  defpair  in  every  part  of  it.  They  imagined  the  ene¬ 
my  already  at  their  gates.  They  reprefented  to  them- 
felves  the  miferies  of  along  fiege,  a  cruel  famine,  the 
ruin  and  burning  of  their  city,  the  infolence  of  a  proud 
viftor,  and  the  fhameful  flavery  they  wei'e  upon  the 
point  of  experiencing,  more  afflicting  and  mfupporta- 
ble  to  them  than  the  rnoff  fevere  punifhments,  and  death 

p  A.  M.  3600.  Ant.  J.  C.  404.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  ii,  p.  458— 
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itffrlf.  The  next  day  the  amenably  was  fummoned, 
wherein  it  was  refolved  to  fhut  up  all  the  ports,  one 
only  excepted;  to  repair  the  breaches  in  the  walls; 
and  mount  guard',  to  prepare  againft  a  liege. 

In  effeft  Agis  and  Paufanias,  the  two  kings  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  advanced  towards  Athens  with  all  their  troops.  Ly- 
fander  foon  after  arrived  at  the  Piraeeus  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  fail,  and  prevented  all  fhips  from  going  in  or 
coming  out.  The  Athenians,  hefieged  by  fea  and  land, 
without  provisions,  fhips,  hope  of  relief,  or  any  re- 
lource,  reinftated  all  perfons  attainted  by. any  decree, 
without  i peaking  the  leaft  word  of  a  capitulation,  how¬ 
ever,  though  many  already  died  of  famine.  But  when 
their  corn  was  entirely  confirmed,  they  fent  deputies  to 
Agis,  to  propole  a 'tr  eaty  with  Sparta,  upon  condition 
of  abandoning  all  their  pofTelTions*-  the  city  and  port 
only  excepted.  He  referred  the  deputies  to  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  as  not  being  empowered  to  treat  with  them. 
When  they  arrived  at  Salafia,  upon  the  frontier  of 
Sparta,  and  had  made  known  thftrr  com  million  to  the- 
Lphori,  they  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  to  come  with 
other  propofals,  if  they  expefled  peace.  The  ephori 
had  demanded,  that  twelve  hundred  paces  of  the  wall 
on  each  fide  of  the  Pi  ramus  fhould  he  deinohfhed:  but 
an  Athenian,  for  venturing  to  advife  a  compliance, 
was  feat  to  prifon,  and  prohibition  made  againft  pro- 
poling  any  thing  of  that  kind  for  the  f  uture? 

In  this  deplorable  condition,  Theramenes  declared  in 
trie  aflenioly,  that  if  he  were  feat  to  Lyiander,  he  would 
know,  whether  the  propofal  made  by  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  tor  difmantling  the  city  was  intended  to  facilitate 
its  nun,  or  to  prevent  a  revolt.  I  he  Athenians  having 
deputed  him  accordingly,  he  was  more  than  three 
no  nth  s  ah  lent;  no  doubt  with  the  view  of  reducing 
.hem,  by  famine,  to  accept  any  conditions  that  fhould 
ae  offered.  On  his  return,  he  told  them,  that  Lyfandef 
uni  detained  him  all  that  time,  and  that  at  1  aft  he  had 
acen  given  to  underftand  that  he  might  apply  to  the 
hphori.  He  was  therefore  fent  back  with  nine  others 
.0  Sparta,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  When 
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they  arrived  there,  the  Ephori  gave  them  audience  in 
the  general  affembly,  where  the  Corinthians  and  feve- 
rul  otlier  allies,  efpecially  the  Thebans,  infilled  that  it 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  dellroy  the  city  without 
hearkening  any  further  to  a  treaty.  But  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  preferring  the  glory  and  fafetv  of  Greece  to 
their  own  grandeur,  made  anfwer,  that  they  would  jie- 
ver  be  reproat  bed  with  having  deftroved  a  city  that  had 
rendered  inch  great  fervices  to  all  Greece;  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  which  ought  to  have  much  greater  weight 
with  the  allies,  than  the  refentment  of  private  injuries 
received  from  it.  I  he  peace  was  therefore  concluded 
under  thefe  conditions :  “ That  the  fortifications  of  the 
Piraeeus,  with  the  long  wall  that  joined  that  port  to  the 
citv,  lhould  be  demolifhed;  that  the  Athenians  fhould 
deliver  up  all  their  galleys,  twelve  only  excepted;  that 
they  fhould  abandon  all  the  cities  they  had  feized,  and 
content  theinfelves  with  their  own  lands  and  country, 
that  they  fhould  recal  their  exiles,  and  make  a  league 
offenfive  and  defen  five  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  un¬ 
der  whom  they  fhould  march  wherever  they  thought  fit 
to  lead  them.1’ 

The  deputies  on  their  return  were  furrounded  with 
an  innumerable  throng  of  people,  who  apprehended  that 
nothing  had  been  concluded,  for  they  were  not  able  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  fuch  multitudes  dying  every  day 
of  famine.  The  next  day  they  reported  the  fuccefs  of 
their  negociation;  the  treaty  was  ratified,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  oppofition  of  fome  perfons';  and  Lyfander,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  exiles,  entered  the  port.  It  was  upon  the 
very  day  the  Athenians  had  formerly  gained  the  famous 
naval  battle  ol  Salamin.  He  caufed  the  wails  to  be  de- 
moli filed  to  the  found  of  flutes  and  trumpets,  and  with 
all  the  exterior  marks  of  triumph  and  rejoicing,  as  if  all 
Greece  had  that  day  regained  its  liberty.  Thus  ended 
the  Peioponnefian  war,  after  having  continued  during 
the.  fpace  of  twenty-feven  years. 

L)  fander,  without  giving  the  Athenians  time  to  loot 
about  them,  changed  the  form  of  their  government  en-  j 
tirely,  elfabiifhed  thirty  archons,  or  rather  tyrants,  over; 
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the  city,  put  a  good  garrifon  into  the  citadel,  and  left 
the  Spartan  Callibius  harmojles,  or  governor.  Agis 
difmilTedhistroops.  Lyfander, before  he  ditbanded  his, 
advanced  againft  Samos,  which  he  prefled  fo  warmly, 
that  it  was  at  laft  obliged  to  capitulate.  Alter  having 
eftablifhed  its  ancient  inhabitants  in  it,  hepropofcd  to 
return  to  Sparta,  with  the  Lacedaemonian  galleys,  thofe 
of  the  Piraeeus,  and  the  beaks  of  thofe  he  had  taken. 

He  had  fent  Gvlippus,  who  had  commanded  the  ar¬ 
my  in  Sicily,  before  him,  to  carry  the  money  and  fpoils, 
which  were  the  fruit  of  his  glorious  campaigns,  to  La¬ 
cedaemon.  The  money,  without  reckoning  the  innume¬ 
rable  crowns  of  gold,  given  him  by  the  cities,  amounted 
to  fifteen  hundred  talents,  that  is  to  fay,  fifteen  hundred 
thoufand  crowns*.  Gvlippus,  who  carried  this  confi- 
derable  fum,  could  not  refift  the  temptation  of  convert¬ 
ing  feme  part  of  it  tolas  own  life.  The  bags  were  teaied 
up  carefully,  and  dal  not  feem  to  leave,  any  room  lor 
theft.  He  unfewed  them  at  the  bottom;  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  taken  out  of  each  of  them  what  money  he  thought 
fit,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  talents,  he  fewed 
them  up  again  very  neatly,  and  thought  himfeif  per¬ 
fectly  f'afe.  But  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  the  ac¬ 
counts,  which  had  been  put  up  in  each  bag,  difcovered 
him.  To  avoid  pumfhment,  he  banifhed  himfeif  from 
his  country,  carrying  along  with  him  in  ail  places  the 
difgrace  of  having  fullied,  by  fo  bafe  and  fordid  an 
avarice,  the  glory  of  all  his  great  aCtions. 

From  this  unhappy  example,  the  wife!!  and  rnoft  dif- 
tinguifhing  ofthe  Spartans,  apprehending  the  all-pow¬ 
erful  effects  of  money,  which  enflaved  not  only  the 
vulgar,  but  even  the  greateff  of  men,  extremely  blam¬ 
ed  Lyfander  tor  having  aided  io  contradictorily  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  Sparta,  and  warmly  reprefented 
to  the  Ephori,  how  incumbent  it  was  upon  them  to 
+  banifh  ail  that  gold  and  hlver  from  the  republic,  and 
to  lay  the  heavieft  of  curfes  and  imprecations  upon  it, 

*  About  337, cool,  fterling. 
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as  the  fatal  bane  of  all  other  ftates,  introduced  only  to 
corrupt  the  wholefome  conftitution-of  the  Spartan  go¬ 
vernment,  which  had  fupported  itfelf  for  fo  many  ages 
with  vigour  and  profperity.  The  Ephori  immediately 
paired  a  decree  to  profcribe  that  money,  and  ordained 
that  none  Ihould  be  current,  except  the  ufual  pieces  of 
iron.  But  Lyfander’s  friends  oppofed  this  decree,  and 
fparing  no  pains  to  retain  the  gold  and  lilver  in  Sparta, 
the  affair  was  referred  lor  lurther  deliberation.  There 
naturally  feemed  only  two  methods  to  be  confidered, 
v/hich  were,  either  to  make  the  gold  and  lilver  fpecies 
current,  or  to  cry  them  down,  and  prohibit  them  abfo- 
lutely.  The  men  of  addrefs  and  policy  found  out  a 
third  expedient,  which,  in  their  fenfe,  reconciled  both 
the  others  with  great  fuccefs :  this  was  wifely  to  choofe 
the  mean  betwixt  the  vicious  extremes  of  too  much  ri¬ 
gour,  and  too  much  neglect.  It  was  therefore  refolved, 
that  the  new  coin  of  gold  and  filver  Ihould  be  folely 
employed  by  the  public  treafury;  that  it  Ihould  only 
pufs  in  the  occafions  and  ufes  of  the  Hate;  and  that 
every  priyate  perfon,  in  whofe  poffeffion  it  Ihould  be 
found,  fhould  be  immediately  put  to  death. 

A  lirange  expedient,  fays  Plutarch!  As  if  Lycurgus 
had  feared  the  fpecies  of  gold  and  filver,  and  not  the 
avarice  they  occafion;  an  avarice,  lefs  to  be  extinguifb- 
ed  by  prohibiting  to  particulars  the  poffeffion  of  it,  than 
inflamed  by  permitting  the  if  ate  to  amafs  and  makeufe 
of  it  for  the  fervice  of  the  public.  For  it  was  impoffi- 
ble,  whilft  that  money  was  in  honour  and  efleem  with 
the  public,  that  it  fhould  be  defpifed  in  private  as  ufe- 
’efs,  and  that  people  fhould  look  upon  that  as  of  no  va¬ 
lue  in  their  domeflic  affairs,  which  the  city  prized,  and 
were  fo  much  concerned  to  have  for  its  occafions;  bad 
ufages,  authorifed  by  the  pradlice  and  example  of  the 
public,  being  a  thoufand  tunes  more  dangerous  to  par¬ 
ticulars,  than  the  vices  of  particulars  to  the  public. 
The  Lacedaemonians, therefore,  continues  Plutarch,  in 
punifhing  thofe  with  death  who  fhould  make  ufe  of  the 
new  money  in  private,  were  fo  blind  and  imprudent  to 
imagine,  that  the  placing  of  the  law,  and  the  terror  of 

punifh- 
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punifhment  as  a  guard  at  the  door,  was  fufficient  to 
prevent  gold  and  filver  from  entering  the  houfe  :  they 
left  the  hearts  of  their  citizens  open  to  the  defire  and 
admiration  of  riches,  and  introduced  themfelves  a  vio¬ 
lent  paffion  for  amaffing  treafure,  in  caufing  it  to  be 
deemed  a  great  and  honourable  thing  to  become  rich. 

q  It  was  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  that 
Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Perfia,  died,  alter  a  reign  of 
nineteen  years.  Cyrus  had  arrived  at  the  court  before 
his  death,  and  Paryfatis,  his  mother,  whole  idol  he  was, 
not  contented  with  having  made  his  peace,'  notwith- 
ftanding  the  faults  he  had  committed  in  his  govern¬ 
ment,  prelfed.the  old  king  to  declare  him  his  fuccelfor 
alfo,  alter  the  example  of  Darius  the  Firft,  who  gave 
Xerxes  the  preference  before  all  his  brothers,  becaufe 
born,  as  Cyrus  was,  after  his  father’s  acceffion  to  the 
throne.  But  Darius  did  not  carry  his  complaifance  for 
her  fo  far.  He  gave  the  crown  to  Arfaces,  his  eldeft 
fon,  by  Paryfatis  alfo,  whom  Plutarch  called  Arficas, 
and  bequeathed  only  to  Cyrus  the  provinces  he  had  al¬ 
ready. 

*  A.  M.  3600.  Ant.  J.  C.  404. 
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CHAP.  I. 


HIS  chapter  contains  the  domeftic  troubles  of  the 


X  court  of  Perfia;  the  death  of  Alcibiades ;  the  re- 
eilahiiihment  of  the  liberty  of  Athens;  and  Lyfander’s 
icciet  cieiigns  to  make  hiinfelf  king. 

Sect.  I.  Coronal  ton  of  Ar  taxer  xes  Mnemon.  Cyrus 
attempts  to  affajjinate  his  Brother,  and  is  fev.t  into 
AJia  Minor.  Cruel  Revenge  of  Statira,  Wife  of  Ar - 
taxerxes,  upon  the  Authors  and  Accomplices  in  the 
Murder  of ner  Brother.  Death  of  Alcibiades.  Bis 
Charad.er. 

a  A  RSACES,  upon  afcending  the  throne,  affumed 
1  i.  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.  the  fame  to  whom  the 
Greeks  gave  the  furname  of  *  Mnemon,  from  his 
prodigious  memory.  b  Being  near  his  father’s  bed, 
when  he  was  dying,  he  alked  him,  a  few  moments  be- 

1  A.  M.  3500.  Ant.  J.  C.  404.  b  Athen  1.  xii.  p.  548. 

*  Which  word  iigmfies  ia  the  Greek,  one  of  a  good  memory. 
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fore  he  expired,  what  had  been  the  rule  of  his  conduft 
during  fo  long  and  happy  a  reign  as  his,  that  he  might 
make  it  his  example.  “  It  has  been,”  replied  he,  “  to 
do  always  what  juftice  and  religion  required  of  me.” 
Words  ol  deep  Fenfe,  and  well  worthy  of  being  fet  up 
in  letters  of  gold  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  to  keep  them 
perpetually  in  mind  of  what  ought  to  be  the  guide  and 
rule  of  ail  their  aftions.  It  is  not  uncommon  forprinces 
to  give  excellent  inftruffions  to  their  children  on  their 
death  beds,  which  would  be  more  efficacious,  if  pre¬ 
ceded  by  their  own  example  and  condufl  ;  without 
which  they  are  as  weak  and  impotent  as  the  Tick  man 
who  gives  them,  and  feldom  furvive  him  long. 

b  Soon  after  Darius’s  death,  the  new  king  fet  out 
from  his  capital  for  the  city  of  * Pafargades,  in  order 
to  his  coronation,  according  to  cuftom,  by  the  priefls  of 
Perfia.  There  was.  in  that  city  a  temple  of  the  goddefs 
whoprefided  in  war,  in  which  the  coronation  was  fo- 
lemnized.  It  was  attended  with  very  fingular  ceremo¬ 
nies,  which  no  doubt  had  fome  myfterious  fenfe; 
though  Plutarch  does  not  explain  it.  The  prince  at  his 
confecration  took  off  his  robe  in  the  temple,  and  put 
on  that  worn  by  the  ancient  Cyrus,  before  he  came  to 
the  throne,  which  was  preferred  in  that  place  with 
great  veneration.  After  that,  he  ate  a  dry  fig,  chewed 
fome  leaves  of  the  turpentine  tree,  and  drank  a  draught 
compofed  of  milk  and  vinegar.  This  might  figm'l'v, 
that  the  fweets  of  fovereign  power  are  mingled  with 
the  fours  of  care  and  difquiet,  and  that  if  the  throne  be 
furrounded  with  pleafures  and  honours,  it  is  alfo  at¬ 
tended  with  pains  and  anxieties.  It  feems  fufficientiv 
evident,  that  the  defign  in  putting  the  robes  of  Cvrus 
upon  the  new  king,  was  to  make  him  underhand,  that 
he  fhould  alfo  clothe  his  mind  with  the  great  qualities 
and  exalted  virtues  of  that  prince. 

Young  Cyrus,  whofe  foul  was  all  ambition,  was  in 
defpair  upon  being  for  ever  prevented  from  afeending 
a throne  his  mother  had  given  him,  and  on  feeing  the 

-  b  Pint,  in  Artax.  p.  tot2. 

*  A  city  of  Perfra  built  by  Cvrus  tke  Great. 
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fceptre  which  he  thought  his  right,  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  his  brother.  Tire  blackeft  crimes  coft  the  am¬ 
bitious  nothing.  Cyrus  refolved  to  affaflinate  Artax- 
erxes  in  the  temple  itfelf,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the 
whole  court,  juft  when  he  took  off  his  own,  to  put  on 
the  robe  of  Cyrus.  Artaxerxes  was  apprized  of  this  de- 
fign  by  the  prieft  himfelf,  who  had  educated  his  bro¬ 
ther,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  it.  Cyrus  was  feized, 
and  condemned  to  die,  when  his  mother  Paryfatis,  al- 
moft  out  of  her  fenfes,  flew  to  the  place,  clafped  him  in 
her  arms,  tied  herfelf  to  him  with  the  trefles  of  her  hair, 
iaftened  her  neck  to  his,  and  by  her  fhrieks  and  tears, 
and  prayers,  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  obtain  his  pardon, 
and  that  he  (horrid  be  fentback  to  his  government  of  the 
maritime  provinces.  He  carried  thither  with  him  an 
ambition  no  lefs  ardent  than  before,  was  animated  be- 
irdes  with  the  refentment  of  the  check  he  had  received, 
and  t,he  warm  defire  of  revenge,  and  armed  with  an  ai¬ 
med  unbounded  power.  Artaxerxes,  upon  this  occa* 
fion,  adfed  contrary  to  the  moft  common  rules  of  policy, 
which  do  not  admit  *  the  nourifhitrg  and  enflaming,  by 
extraordinary  honours,  the  pride  and  haughtinefs  of  a 
bold  andenterpriftng  young  prince  like  Cyrus,  who  had 
carried  his  perfona!  enmity  to  bis  brother  fo  far,  as  to 
have  refolved  to  affaflinate  him  with  his  own  hand,  and 
whofe  ambition  for  empire  was  fo  great,  as  to  employ 
the  moft  criminal  methods  for  the  attainment  of  its  end. 

c  Artaxerxes  had  eipoufed  Statira.  Scarce  had  her 
hufband  afeended  the  throne,  when  fhe  employed  the 
power  her  beauty  gave  her  over  him,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  her  brother  Teriteuchmes.  Hiftory  has  not  a 
more  tragical  fcene,nor  a  more  monflrous  complication 
of  adultry,  inceff,  and  murder;  which,  after  having 
occafioned  great  difor'ders  in  the  royal  family,  termin¬ 
ated  at  length  in  tire  moft  fatal  manner  to  all  who  had 
any  (hare  in  it.  But  it  is  neceffary,  for  the  reader's, 
knowledge  of  the  fafft,  to  trace  it  from  the  beginning. 

c  Cief.  c.  li .  Tv. 

*  Ne  qnls  mobile;  adolrjc'entbun  ani/jios  free  matures  honoribits  cul  fufcrbinTi 
ex!  die  ret  I  «c  >  T,  1.  iv.  c  1  j. 

-  Hidarnes, 
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Hidarnes,  Statira's  father,  a  Perfian  of  very  great 
quality,  was  governor  of  one  of  the  principal  provinces 
of  the  empire.  Statira  was  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beau  ¬ 
ty,  which  induced  Artaxerxes  to  marry  her,  who  was 
then  called  Arfaces.  At  the  fame  time  Teriteuchmes, 
Statira’s  brother,  married  Hameftris,  Arfaces’s  fifter, 
one  of.the  daughters  ot  Darius  and  Paryfatis ;  in  favour 
of  which  marriage  Teriteuchmes,  upon  his  father’s 
death,  had  hrs  government  given  him.  There  was  at  the 
fame  time  another  fifter  in  this  family,  no  lefs  beautiful 
than  Statira,  and  who  befides  excelled  in  the  arts  of 
{hooting  with  the  bow,  and  throwing  the  dart.  Teri¬ 
teuchmes,  her  brother,  conceived  a  criminal  paftion  for 
her,  and,  to  gratify  it,  refolved  to  fet  himfelf  at  liberty 
by  killing  Hameftris,  whom  he  had  efpoufed.  Darius, 
having  been  informed  of  this  projeff,  by  the  force  of 
prefents  and  promifes  engaged  Udiaftes,  Teriteuch- 
mes’s  intimate  friend  and  confident,  to  prevent  fo  black 
a  defign,  by  affafftnating  him.  He  obeyed,  and  had 
for  his  reward  the  government  of  him  he  had  put  to 
death  with  his  own  hands.  • 

Amongft  Teriteuchmes’s  guards  was  a  fon  of  Udi¬ 
aftes, .called  Mithridates,  very  much  attached  tohismaf- 
ter.  The  young  gentleman,  upon  hearing  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  committed  this  murder  in  perfon,  uttered  ail 
manner  of  imprecations  againft  him,  and  full  of  horror 
for  fo  infamous  and  vile  an  ahtion,  fcized  on  the  city  of 
Zaris,  and  openly  revolting,  declared  for  the  eftablifh- 
rnent  of  Teriteuchmes’s  fon.  But  that  young  man 
could  not  hold  out  long  againft  Darius.  He  was  block¬ 
ed  up  in  the  place  with  the  fon  of  Teriteuchmes,  whom 
he  had  with  him  ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the  family  of  Hi¬ 
darnes  were  put  in  prifon,  and  delivered  to  Paryfatis,  to 
do  with  them  as  that  mother,  exafperated  to  the  laft  ex- 
cefs  by  the  treatment  either  done  .or  intended  againft 
her  daughter  Hameftris,  fhould  think  fit.  That  cruel 
princefs  began  by  caufing  Roxana,  whofe  beauty  had 
been  the  occahon  of  thisjevil,  to  be  fawed  in  two,  and 
ordered  all  the  reft  to  be  put  to  death,  except  Statira, 
whofe  life  {he  granted  to  the  tears  and  the  moft  tender 
3,  and 
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and  ardent  folicitations  of  Arfaces ;  whofe  iove  for  his 
wife  made  him  fpare  no  pains  for  her  prefervatiort, 
though  Darius,  his  father,  believed  it  neceffary,  even 
for  his  own  good,  that  fhe  fhould  fhare  the  fame  fate 
with  the  reft  of  her  family.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  the 
affair  at  the  death  of  Darius. 

Statira,  as  foen  as  her  hufband  was  noon  the  throne, 
caufes  Udiaftes  to  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  She  or¬ 
dered  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and  made  him  die  in 
the  molt  exquifite  torments  fhe  could  invent,  to  punifh 
the  crime  which  had  occafioned  the  ruin  of  her  family. 
She  gave  his  government  to  Mithridates,  in  recom- 
pence  for  his  attachment  to  the  interefts  of  her  family. 
Paryfatis,  on  her  fide,  took  her  revenge  on  the  fon  of 
Teriteuchmes,  whom  fhe  caufed  to  be  poifoned,  and 
we  fhall  fee  that  Statira’s  turn  was  not  very  remote. 

W e  fee  here  the  terrible  effefts  of  female  revenge, 
and  in  general  of  what  exceffes  they  are  capable,  who 
find  themfelves  above  all  laws,  and  have  no  other  rule 
for  their  actions  than  their  will  and  paffions. 

Cyrus,  having  refolved  to  dethrone  his  brother,  em¬ 
ployed  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  to  raife 
a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  pretence  of  a  war, 
which  that  Spartan  was  to  carry  into  Thrace.  I  fhall  de¬ 
fer  fpeaking  of  this  famous  expedition,  and  alfo  of  the 
death  of  Socrates,  which  happened  about  the  fame  time ; 
intending  to  treat  thofe  two  great  events  in  all  the  ex¬ 
tent  they  deferve.  It  was  without  doubt  with  the  fame 
view,  that  Cyrus  prefented  Lyfander  a  galley  of  two 
cubits  in  length,  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  upon  his  naval  viffory.  That  galley  was  con- 
fecrated  to  Apollo  in  the  temple  of  Delpbos.  Lyfan¬ 
der  went  foon  after  to  Sardis,  charged  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  prefents  for  Cyrus  from  the  allies. 

It  was  upon  that  occafion  Cyrus  had  the  celebrated 
converfation  with  Lyfander,  related  by  Xenophon,  and 
which  Cicero  after  him  has  applied  fo  beautifully. 
That  young  *  prince,  who  piqued  hunfelf  more  upon 

*  Ka-'rat  Socrates  into  libro  Cyrum  minirem,  regem  Pcrfarun.  praftantem 
ingenu.  atqtu^impcrii  gkna)  cum  LxJajider  Ldcedamonioi  utr  jutm*  virtut’s, 
*  '  '  xicnijjct 
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his  integrity  and  politenefs  than  nobility  and  grandeur, 
pieafed  himfelfwith  conducting  in  perfon  fo  illuftrious 
a  gueft  through  his  gardens,  and  to  make  him  obferve 
the  various  beauties  of  them.  Lyfander,  ilruck  with 
fo  fine  a  profpeft,  admired  the  manner  in  which  the 
fcveral  parts  were  laid  out,  the  height  and  projettion 
of  the  trees,  the  neatnefs  and  difpofition  ot  the  walks; 
the  abundance  of  fruits,  planted  with  an  art  which  had 
known  how  to  unite  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable; 
the  beauty  of  the  parterres,  and  the  glowing  variety  of 
flowers,  exhaling  odours  univerfally  throughout  the 
delightful  fcene.  “  Every  thing  charms  and  tranfports 
me  in  this  place,”  faid  Lyfander,  addrefiing  himfelf  to 
Cyrus  ;  “  but  what  firikes  me  moll,  is  the  exquifite 
taile  and  elegant  induftry  of  the  perfon  who  drew  the 
plan  of  the  feveral  parts  of  this  garden,  and  gave  it  the 
fine  order,  wonderful  difpofition,  and  happinefs  of 
fymmetry,  which  I  cannot  fufficiently  admire.”  Cy¬ 
rus  infinitely  pieafed  with  this  difcourfe,  replied, 
“  It  was  I  that  drew  the  plan,  and  entirely  marked  it 
out ;  and  not  only  that,  many  of  the  trees  which  you 
fee,  were  planted  with  my  own  hands.” — “  What,” 
replied  Lyfander,  confidering  him  from  head  to  foot, 
“  is  it  poflible,  with  thefe  purple  robes  and  fplendid 
veftments,  thofe  firings  of  jewels  and  bracelets  of 
gold,  thofe  bufkins  fo  richly  embroidered,  that  you 
could  play  the  gardener,  and  employ  your  royal  hands 
in  planting  trees  ?” — “  Does  that  furprife  you  ?”  faid 
Cyrus,  “  I  fwear  by  the  god  *  Mithras,  that  when  my 

vtnrjfei  ad  rum  Sardes ,  eique  que  dona  a  fociis  attuliffet,  et  caetcris  in  rebus  comem 
trga  Lyfandrum  atque  kumanum  Juifjie ,  et  ei  quemdam  confeptum  agrum  diligenter 
confilum  ofendife.  Cum  autem  admiraretur  Lyfander  et  proccritates  arborum, 
et  diretios  in  qumcuncem  ordines,  et  humum  fubaifam  atque  puram.  et  fuaviiatem 
•  odorum  qui  efflarentur  e  floribus;  turn  eum  dixijfe ,  mirari  fe  non  modo  diHgcn- 
tiam,  fed  etiam  folertiam  ejus,  d  quo  ejfent  ilia  dimenfa  atque  dferipta.  tt  ei 
Cirum  refpondijjc :  /IJque  ego  if  a  fum  dimenfus,  meijunt  oraincs,  mea  defenptio , 
muitx  etiam  'i/larum  arborum  mea  mavu  fint  Jatae.  Turn  l-yjandrurn  intaentem 
ejus  perfiuram  et  nitorem  corporis ,  trnatumquc  Perfcum  m.ulto  uuro  multfque  grm- 
m:s,  dixijfe:  Retie  vero,  te,  Cyre,  beatum  ferunt,  quoniam  lirtuti  tuce  fortuna 
cor.junila  e[l.  Cic,  de  Sciue.  n.  59. 

*  Ihe  Perfians  adored  the  fun  under  that  name,  who  was  their 
frincipai  god. 

2  health 
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health  admits,  I  never  fit  down  to  table  without  hav¬ 
ing  made  myfdf  fweat  with  fome  fatigue  or  other,  ei¬ 
ther  in  military  exercife,  rural  labour,  or  fome  other 
toilfome  employment,  to  which  1  apply  with  pleafure, 
and  without  fparing  myfelf.”  Lyfander  was  amazed, 
at  this  difcourfe,  and  preffing  him  by  the  hand  ;  * 
“  Cyrus,”  faid  he,  “  you  are  truly  happy,  and  deferve 
your  high  fortune;  becaufe  you  unite  it  with  virtue.” 

Alcibiades  was  at  no  frnall  pains  to  difcover  the  my- 
flery  of  the  levies  made  by  Cyrus,  and  went  into  the 
province  of  Pharnabafus,  with  defign  to  proceed  to  the 
court  of  Perfia,  and  to  apprize  Artaxerxes  of  the  fcheme 
laid  againft  him.  Had  he  arrived  there,  a  difcovery 
of  fuch  importance  had  infallibly  procured  him  the 
favour  of  that  prince,  and  the  affiftance  he  wanted  for 
the  re-eftablilhment  of  his  country.  But  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  partizans  at  Athens,  that  is  to  fay,  the  thirty 
tyrants,  apprehended  the  intrigues  of  fo  fuperior  a  ge¬ 
nius  as  his,  and  reprel'ented  to  their  mailers,  that  they 
were  inevitably  ruined,  if  they  did  not  find  means  to 
rid  themfelves  of  Alcibiades.  The  Lacedaemonians 
thereupon  wrote  to  Pharnabafus,  and  with  an  abjefl 
meannefs  not  to  be  excufed,  and  which  flrowed  how 
much  Sparta  had  degenerated  from  her  ancient  man¬ 
ners,  made  preffing  inftances  to  him,  to  deliver  them  at 
any  rate  from  fo  formidable  an  enemy.  The  fatra:p 
complied  to  their  wifli.  Alcibiades  was  then  in  a  final  l 
town  in  Phrygia,  where  he  liyed  with  his  concubine 
+  Timandra.  Thofe  who  were  fent  to  kill  him,  not 
daring  to  enter  his  houfe,  contented  themfelves  with 
furrounding  and  fetting  it  on  fire.  Alcibiades,  having 
quitted  it  through  the  flames,  fword  in  hand,  the  Bar¬ 
barians  were  afraid  to  flay,  to  come  to  blows  with  him, 
but  flying  and  retreating  as  he  advanced,  they  poured 
their  darts  and  arrows  upon  him,  and  he  fell  dead  upon 

*  A ixcumgi  a  Kl*3£  aynfas  yr if  wv  Which  Cicero 

tranflates :  Rc8e  vero  te,  Cyre,  beatum  Jerunt,  quoniam  virtati  tucc Jurtu.na  con- 
junila  tji. 

+  It  was  faid  that  Lais  the  famous  courtezan,  called  the  Corinthian, 
was  the  daughter  of  this  Timandra. 

the 
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the  fpot.  Timandra  took  up  his  body,  and  having 
adorned  and  covered  it  with  the  fineft  robes  (he  had, 
fhe  made  as  magnificent  a  funeral  lor  it,  as  her  prefemt 
condition  would  admit. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Alcibiades,  whofe  great- virtues 
were  {tilled  and  fuppreffed  by  ftill  greater  vices.  *  It 
is  not  eafy  to  {ay,  whether  his  good  or  bad  qualities 
were  molt  pernicious  to  his  country  ;  for,  with  the 
one  be  deceived,  and  with  the  other  he  oppreffed  it.. 
In  him  diltinguilhed  valour  was  united  with  nobility, 
of  blood.  His  perfon  was  beautiful  and  finely  made, 
he  was  eloquent,  of  great  ability  in  affairs,  infinuating, 
and  formed  for  charming  aR  mankind.  He  loved  glory  ; 
but  without  prejudice  to  his  inclination  for  pleafure ; 
nor  was  he  fo  fond  ot  pleafure  as  to  neglect  his  glory 
for  it.  He  knew  how  to  give  into,  or,  abltraft  himfelf 
from  it,  according  to  the  fituation  of  his  affairs.  Never 
was  there  ductility  of  genius  equal  to  his.  He  meta- 
morphofed  himfelf  with  incredible  facility,  like  a  Pro¬ 
teus,  into  the  molt  contrary  forms,  and  fupported 
them  all  with  as  much  eafe  and  grace,  a3  if  each  had 
been  natural  to  him. 

This  convertibility  of  charafter,  according  to  oc- 
ca  Rons,  the  cuftoms  ot  countries,  and  his  own  interefts, 
difcover  a  heart  void  of  principles,  without  either 
truth  or  juftice.  He  did  not  confine  himfelf  either  to 
religion,  virtue,  laws,  duties,  or  his  country.  His  foie 
rule  of  aft  ion  was  his  private  ambition,  to  which  he 
reduced  every  thing.  His  aim  was  to  pleafe,  to  daz¬ 
zle,  and  be  beloved  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  fubjeff 
thofe  he  foothed.  He  favoured  them  ouly  as  they 
ierved  his  p.urpofes;  and  made  his  correfpondence  and 
fociety  a  means  for  engroffing  every  thing  to  himfelf. 

His  lite  was  a  perpetual  mixture  of  good  and  evil. 
His  {allies  for  virtue  were  ill  fullained,  and  quickly 
degenerated  into  vices  and  crimes,  very  little  to  the 
honour  ot  the  inftruftions  of  that  great  philofopher, 

*  Cujuf  nefeio  utrumbona  an  vitia  patnj’  pcrnlfiofiora  fucrir.t;  illis  enlm  lives 
fao!  dxcepit,  hu  aJjUait.  Val.  Max,  1.  ui.  c.  1. 

who 
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who  took  no  {mail  pains  to  cultivate  him  into  a  man 
of- worth.  His  aftions  were  glorious;  but  without 
rule  or  principle.  His  character  was  elevated  and 
grand  ;  but  without  connection  and  confidence.  He 
was  fucceffivelv  the  fupport  and  terror  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  and  Perfians.  He  was  either  the  misfor¬ 
tune  or  refuge  of  his  own  country,  according  to  his 
declaring  for  or  againft.  it.  In  fine,  he  was  the  author 
of  an  univerfal  deffruflive  war  in  Greece,  from  the 
foie  motive  of  commanding,  by  inducing  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  to  befiege  Svracufe;  much  lefs  from  the  hope  of 
conquering  Sicily,  and  afterwards  Africa,  than  with 
the  defign  of  keeping  Athens  in  dependence  upon 
himfelf;  convinced,  that  having  to  deal  with  an  incon- 
flant,  fufpicious,  ungrateful,  jealous  people,  averfe  to 
thofe  that  governed,  it  was  neceflary  to  engage  them 
continually  in  fome  great  affair,  in  order  to  make  his 
fervices  always  neceflary  to  them,  and  that  they  might 
not  be  at  leifure  to  examine,  cenfure,  and  condemn 
his  conduft. 

He  had  the  fate  generally  experienced  by  perfons 
of  his  character,  and  of  which  they  cannot  realonably 
complain.  He  never  loved  any  one,  himfelf  being 
his  foie  motive  ;  nor  ever  found  a  friend.  He  made 
it  his  merit  and  glory  to  amufe  all  men,  and  nobody 
confided  in,  or  adhered  to  him.  His  foie  view  was  to 
live  with  fplendor,  and  to  lord  it  univerfally  ;  and  he  • 
perifhed  miferably,  abandoned  by  the  whole  world, 
and  obliged  at  Ins  death  to  the  feeble  fervices  and  im¬ 
potent  zeal  of  one  only  woman  lor  the  laft  honours 
rendered  to  his  remains. 

About  this  time  died  Democritus  the  philofopher, 
of  whom  more  will  be  faid  elfe where. 
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Sect.  II.  The  Thirty  exercife  the  mofl  horrid  Cruelties 
at  Athens.  They  put  Theramen.es ,  one  of  their  Col¬ 
leagues,  to  Death.  Socrates  takes  his  Defence  upon 
himfelf.  Thrafy balus  attacks  the  Tyrants,  makes 

himfelf  Majler  of  Athens,  and  ref  ores  its  Liberty. 


THE  council  of  thirty,  eftabliihed  at  Athens  by 
Lvfander,  committed  the  molt  execrable  cruel¬ 


ties.  Upon  pretence  of  reltraining  the  multitude  with¬ 
in  their  duty,  and  to  prevent  feditions,  they  had  caufed 
guards  to  be  afligned  them,  had  armed  three  thoufand 
of  the  citizens  for  that  lervice,  and  at  the  fame  time 
difarmed  all  the  red.  The  whole  city  was  in  the  ut- 
mofl  terror  and  difmay.  Whoever  oppofed  their  in- 
juftice  and  violence,  became  the  vittims  of  them. 
Riches  were  a  crime  that  never  failed  of  drawing  a  fen- 
tence  upon  their  owners,  always  followed  with  death, 
and  the  confifcation  of  eftates ;  which  the  thirty  ty¬ 
rants  divided  amongft  themfelves.  They  put  more  peo¬ 
ple  to  death,  fays  Xenophon,  in  eight  months  of  peace, 
than  the  enemies  had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 

The  two  moft  confiderable  perfons  of  the  thirty 
were  Critias  and  Theramenes,  who  at  firfl  lived  in 
great  union,  and  always  affted  in  concert  with  each 
other.  The  latter  had  fome  honour,  and  loved  his 
country.  When  he  faw  with  what  an  excefs  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  cruelty  his  colleagues  behaved,  he  declared 
openly  againff  them,  and  thereby  drew  their  refentment 
upon  him.  Critias  became  his  moft  mortal  enemy,  and 
afcled  as  informer  againft  him  before  the  fenate,  accuf- 
ing  him  of  difturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  ifate,  and 
of  deligning  to  fubvert  the  prefent  government.  As  he 
perceived  that  the  defence  of  Theramenes  was  heard 
with  filence  and  approbation,  he  was  afraid,  that  if  the 
affair  was  left  to  the  decifton  of  the  fenate,  they  would 
acquit  him.  Having  therefore  caufed  a  band  of  young 
men,  whom  he  had  armed  with  poniards,  to  advance 


*  Xenoph.  Hid.  I.  ii.  p.  462,  &  479.  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  235 — 238. 
Juftiu.  1.  v.  c.  8.  10, 
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to  the  bar,  he  faid  that  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  Cu¬ 
preine  magiftrate  to  prevent  juftice  from  being  abufed, 
and  that  he  ihould  a£l  conformably  upon  this  occafion. 
“  But,”  continued  he,  “  as  the  law  does  not  admit, 
that  any  of  the  three  thoufand  fhould  be  put  to  death 
without  the  confent  of  the  fenatc,  I  exclude  Thera¬ 
menes  from  that  number,  and  condemn  him  to  die  in 
virtue  of  my  own  and  my  colleagues  authority.”  The- 
ramenes,  upon  thef'e  words,  leaping  upon  the  altar  ; 

I  demand,”  faid  he,  “  Athenians,  that  I  may  be 
tried  according  to  the  laws  ;  which  cannot  be  refufed 
me  without  manifeft  injuftice.  Not  that  I  imagine, 
that  the  goodnefs  of  my  caufe  will  avail  me  any  thing, 
or  the  fanftion  of  altars  proteft  me,  but  I  would  fliow 
at  leaf!  that  my  enemies  refpett  neither  the  gods  nor 
men.  What  mofl  aflonifhes  me  is,  that  perfons  of  your 
wifdom  do  not  fee,  that  your  own  names  may  be  as 
eafily  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  the  citizens,  as  that  of 
Theramenes.”  Critias,  upon  this,  ordered  the  officers 
of  juftice  to  pull  him  down  from  the  altar.  An  uni- 
verfal  filence  and  terror  enfued  upon  the  fight  of  the 
armed  foldiers  that  furrounded  the  fenate.  OF  all 
the  fenators,  only  Socrates,  w'nofe  difciple  Therame¬ 
nes  had  been,  took  upon  him  his  defence,  and  oppof- 
ed  the  officers  of  juftice.  But  his  weak  endeavours 
could  not  deliver  Theramenes,  who  was  led  to  the 
place  of  execution,  notwithffanding  all  he  could  do, 
through  crouds  of  the  citizens,  who  law  with  tears,  in 
the  fate  of  a  man  equally  confiderable  for  his  love  of 
liberty  and  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  his  country, 
what  they  had  to  fear  for  themfelves.  When  they  pre- 
fented  him  the  hemloc,  that  is,  the  poifon  (which  was 
the  manner  of  putting  the  citizens  ol  Athens  to  death) 
he  took  it  with  an  intrepid  air,  and  after  having  drank 
it;  he  poured  the  bottom  upon  the  table,  after  the  ufual 
ihanner  obferved  in  feafts  or  public  rejoicings,  faying, 
“  This  fot  the  noble  Critias.”  Xenophon  relates  this 
circumftance,  inconfiderable  in  itfelf,  to  fhow,  fays  he, 
the  tranquillity  of  Theramenes  in  his  laft  moments:. 

‘The 
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The  tyrants  delivered  from  a  colleague,  whofe  pre¬ 
fence  alone  was  a  continual  reproach  to  them,  no  longer 
obferved  any  meafures.  Nothing  paffed  throughout  the 
city  but  imprifonments  and  murders.  *  Every  body 
trembled  for  thetnfelves  or  their  friends.  The  general 
defolation  had  no  remedy,  nor  was  there  any  hope  of 
regaining  their  liberty.  Where  had  they  then  as  many 
t  Harmodiuies  as  they  had  tyrants  ?  Terror  had  taken 
.entire  pofTeflion  oi  their  minds,  whilft  the  whole  city 
deplored  in  Secret  their  lofs  of  liberty,  without  having 
one  amongft  them  generous  enough  to  attempt  the 
breaking  of  its  chains.  The  Athenian  people  feemed 
to  have  loft  that  valour,  which  till  then  had  made  them 
awful  and  terrible  to  their  neighbours  and  enemies. 
They  feemed  to  have  loft  the  very  ufe  of  Speech ;  not 
daring  to  vent  the  leaft  complaint,  left  it  Should  be 
made  a  capital  crime  in  them.  Socrates  only  conti¬ 
nued  intrepid.  He  confoled  the  afflicted  fenate,  ani¬ 
mated  the  defponding  citizens,  and  fet  all  men  an  ad- 
.mirable  example  of  courage  and  refolution ;  preferving 
his  liberty,  and  fuftaining  his  port  in  the  midft  of  thirty 
tyrants,  who  made  all  elfe  tremble,  but  could  never 
fhake  the  conftancy  of  Socrates  with  their  menaces, 
e  Critias,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  was  the  firft  to  de¬ 
clare  molt  openly  againft  him,  taking  offence  at  the  free 
and  bold  difcourfes  which  he  held  againft  the  go verri- 
rnent  of  the  thirty.  He  went  fo  far  as  to  prohibit  his 
inftru&ing-  the  youth:  but  Socrates,  who  neither  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  authority,  nor  feared  the  violent  effefis 
of  it,  paid  no  regard  to  fo  unjuft  an  order-  ' 

e  Xenoph.  memorab.  t.  i.  p.  716,  717. 

*  Poteratnc  civitas  ilia  conquiefcere ,  in  qua  tot  tyranni  erant ,  quot  fatellites 
ejjcnt  ?  Ne  fpes  quidem  ulla  recipiendce  libertatis  animis  petcrat  ojferri,  ntc 
vllt  rcni'dio  lor.us  apparebat  contra  tantam  vim  malorum.  Unde  num  mijtrtz 
cmtati  tot  Harmodtos  ?  Socrates  tamcn  in  medio  erat,  et  iugentes  patres  conjb- 

labatur,  et  dejperantes  de  republica  exhortabatur - et  imitan  volcntibus  magx 

num  circumjermat  exemplar,  cum  inter  trigenia  dominos  liber  lucederat.  Senec. 
de  tranquil,  anim.  c.  iii. 

+  Harmodius  formed  a  confpiracy  for  the  deliverance  of-'  Athens 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Piftitratides»  •  - 

All 
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All  the  citizens  of  any  confiaeration  in  Athens,  and 
who  retained  a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  reduced 
to  fo  hard  and  lhameful  a  flavery,  and  fought  elfewhere 
an  afylutn  and  retreat,  where  they  might  live  in  fafety. 
At  the  head  of  thefe  was  Thrafybulus,  a  perfon  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  merit,  who  beheld  wTith  the  moil  lively  afflic¬ 
tion  the  miferies  ol  his  country.  The  Lacedsemonians 
had  t  He  inlmmqnity  to  endeavour  to  deprive  thole  un¬ 
happy  fugitives  of  this  lad  refource.  They  publifhed 
an  edit!  to  prohibit  the  cities  of  Greece  from  giving 
them  refuge,  decreed  that  they  fhould  be  delivered  up  to 
t lie  thirtv  tyrants,  and  condemned  all  fitch  as  fhould 
contravene  tne  execution  of  this  edit!.  to  pat’  a  fine  ol 
five  talents.  Only  two  cities  rejebted  with  difdaiq  fo 
wnjui:  an  ordinance,  Megara  and  Thebes ;  the  latter  of 
w  in  h  made  a  decree  to  punifh  all  perfons  whatfoever, 
who  fhould  fee  an  Athenian  attacked  by  his  enemies 
v/Kiiout  doing  his  utmoll  to  afiift  him.  Lyfias,  an  orator 
o;  Syracufe,  who  had  been  baniihed  by  the  thirty,  *  raid¬ 
ed  five  hundred  foldiers  at  his  own  expence,  and  fent 
them  to  the  aid  of  the  common  country  of  eloquence. 

Thraiy  bolus  left  no  time.  After  having  taken  Phyla, 
a  final  I  iort  of  Attica-,  he  marched  to  the  Piraeeus,  of 
which  be  made Jnrafelf  maker.  The  thirty  flew  thither 
with  their  tr  oops,  and  a  battle  fufficiently  warm  enfued. 
But  as  the  foldiers  on  one  fide  fought  with  valour  and 
vigour  for  their  liberty',  and  oh  the  other  with  indolence 
and  neglefi  for  the  power  of  others,  the  fuccefs  was  not 
doubtful,  but  followed  the  better  caufe.  The  tyrants 
were  overthrown.  Critias  was  killed  upon  the  fpot. 
And  as  the  relt  or  the  army  were  taking  to  flight,  Thra¬ 
fybulus  cried  out ;  “  Wherefore  do  you  fly  from  me  as 
from  a  viffer,  rather  than  dflift  me  as  the  avenger  of 
your  liberty?  We  are  not  enemies, but  fellow- citizens; 
nor  have  we  declared  w’ar  againft  the  city,  but  againil 
the  thirty  tyrants.’’  He  continued  with  bidding  them 
remember,  that  they  had  the  fame  origin,  country,  laws, 

*  Qaigtntns.  m;  '.ites,  Jhpcndio  fuo  inJlruUos,  in  auxiHun  pxtria:  communis 
ifyuenfa  mijit.  Justin.  1.  v.  c.  g. 
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and  religion;  he  exhorted  them  to  corapaflionate  their 
exiled  brethren,  to  reflare  their  country  to  them,  and 
refume  their  liberty  thenrfelves.  This  dil'courfe  had 
fuitable  effefcls.  The  army,  upon  their  return  to 
Athens,  expelled  the  thirty,  ami  fubliituted  ten  perfons 
to  govern  in  their  room,  whofe  conduct  proved  no 
better  than  theirs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  fo  fudden,  fo  univerfal, 
fo  tenacious,  and  fo  uniform  a  confpiracy  again  if  the 
public  good,  fhould  always  actuate  the  leveral  bodies  of 
perfons  eflablifhed  in  the  adminift ration  of  this  govern¬ 
ment.  This  we  have  feen  in  the  four  hundred  formerly 
cnofen  by  Athens;  again  in  the  thirty ;  and  now  in  the 
ten.  And  what  augments  our  wonder  is,  that  this  pafiion 
for  tyranny  fhould  poffefs  fo  immediately  republicans, 
born  in  the  bofom  of  liberty,  accuftomed  to  an  equality 
of  condition  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  principled 
from  their  earliefl  infancy  in  an  abhorrence  of  all  fub- 
jeflion  and  dependency.  f  There  muff  be  on  the  one 
fide  in  power  and  authority  fome  violent  impulfe  to  ac¬ 
tuate  in  this  manner  fo  many  perfons,  of  whom  manv, 
no  doubt,  were  not  without  lent iments  of  virtue  and 
honour;  and  to  banifh  fo  fuddenly  the  principles  and 
manners  natural  to  them  ;  and  on  the  other  an  exceflive 
propenfity  in  the  mind  of  man  to  fubjefl  his  equals,  to 
rule  over  them  imperiouily,  to  carry  him  on  to  the  laft 
extremes  of  opprellion  and  cruelty,  and  to  make  him 
forget  at  once  all  laws,  nature,  and  religion. 

The  thirty  being  fallen  from  their  power  and  hopes, 
font  deputies  to  Lacedtemon  to  demand  aid.  It  was  not 
Ly lander’s  fault,  who  was  lent  to  them  with  troops,  that 
the  tyrants  were  not  re-ellablifhed.  Rut  king  Puufa- 
nias,  moved  with  companion  for  the  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion,  to  which  a  city,  once  foflourilhing,  was  reduced, 
had  the  generofity  to  favour  the  Athenians  in  fecret, 
and  at  length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It  was  iealed 
with  the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  who,  having  taken  arms 
to  reinllate  themfelves  in  the  government,  and  being' 
1  Vi  Jomtiaiionis  cenvulfuj.  Tacit. 
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prefent  at  a  pari  e 7  for  :h  it  nur; •:  ie,  were  all  put  to  the 
fword,  and  left  Athens  !•:  .  ;  full  poffeffion  of  its  liber¬ 
ty.  All  the  exiles  were  rec  died.  Thrafybulus  at  that 
time  propofed  the  celebr  :d  atnnedy,  by  which  the 
citizens  engaged  upon  oath  that  ail  pad  tranfabtions 
Ihouid  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  government  was 
re-edablifhed  upon  its  ancient  foot;  the  laws  redored 
to  their  pridine  vigour,  and  magidrates  elected  with 
the  ufual  forms. 

I  cannot  forbear  obferving  in  this  place  the  wifdom 
and  moderation  of  Thrafybulus,  fo  falutaryand  edential 
after  fo  long  a  continuance  of  domeflic  troubles.  This 
is  one  of  the  fined  events  in  ancient  hidory,  worthy  .the 
Athenian  lenitv  and  benevolence,  and  has  ferved  as  a 
model  to  fucceflive  ages  in  good  government. 

Never  had  tyranny  been  more  cruel  and  bloody  than 
that  the  Athenians  had  lately  thrown  off.  Every  houfe 
was  in  mourning;  every  family  bewailed  the  lots  of 
fomenelarion.  It  had  been  a  feries  of  public  robbery 
and  rapine,  in  which  licence  and  impunity  had  autho¬ 
rized  all  manner  of  crimes.  The  people  feemed  to 
have  a  right  to  demand  the  blood  of  all  accomplices  in 
fuch  notorious  malverfations,  and  even  the  intereft  of 
the  fin; e  to  authorize  fuch  a  claim,  that  by  exemplary 
i'everiues  fuch  enormous  crimes  might  be  prevented 
for  the  future.  But  Thrafybulus  riling  above  thole 
fentiments,  front  the  fuperiority  of  his'more  extenfive 
genius,  and  tiie  views  of  a  more  difeerning  and  pro¬ 
found  policy,  forefaw,  that  by  giving  in  to  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  guilty,  eternal  feeds  of  difeordand  enmity 
would  remain,  to  weaken  the  republic  by  domeflic  di- 
vifions,  which  it  was  neceffary  to  unite  againft  the 
common  enemy,  and  occafion  the  lofs  to  the  date  of  a 
great  number  of  citizens,  who  might  render  it  import¬ 
ant  fei  vices  from  the  view  itfelf  of  making  amends  for 
pad  mi  (behaviour. 

Such  a  conduft  after  great  troubles  in  a  date  has  al¬ 
ways  feemed,  with  the  abled  politicians,  the  mod  cer¬ 
tain  and  ready  means  to  redore  the  public  pea'cc  and 
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.uiility.  *  Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided  into 

o  ia&ions  upon  the  occalion  of  Caefar’s  death,  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  confpirators,  calling  to  mind  this 
celebrated  amnelty,  propoied  after  the  example  of  the. 
Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  paffed  in  eternal  obli¬ 
vion.  s  Cardinal  Mazann  obferved  to  Don  Lewis  de 
Haro,  prime  minifter  of  Spain,  that  this  gentle  and  hu¬ 
mane  conduft  in  France  had  prevented  the  troubles 
and  revolts  of  that  kingdom  from  having  any  fatal  con- 
fequences,  and  “  that  the  king  had  not  loft  a  foot  of. 
land  by  them  to  that  day whereas  the  inflexible  feve-. 
rity  of  the  Spaniards  “  was  the  occafion,  that  the  fub- 
jetts  of  that  monarchy,  whenever  they  threw  off  the 
mafk,  never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the 
force  of  arms;  which  fufficiently  appears,”  fays  he, 
“  in  the  example  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  in  the 
peaceable  poffeflion  of  many  provinces,  that  not  an  age. 
ago  •were  the  patrimony  of  the  king  of  Spain.” 

Diodorus  Siculus  takes  occafion  from  the  thirty  ty¬ 
rants  of  Athens,  whole  immoderate  ambition  induced 
them  to  treat  their  country  with  the  rnoft  exceffive  cru¬ 
elties,  to  obferve  how  unfortunate  it  is  tperfons  in 
power  to  want  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and  to  difregard  either 
the  prefent  opinion,  or  the  judgment  pofterity  will  form 
of  their  conduft:  for  from  the  contempt  of  reputation 
the  tranfition  is  too  common  to  that  of  virtue  itfelf.. 
They  may  perhaps,  by  the  awe  of  their  power,  fupprefs 
Tor  fome  time  the  public  voice,  and  impofe  a  forced 

s  Let.  XV.  of  Card.  Maz. 

*  In  a  dm  Te/luris  eonvocati  fiimus  ;  in  quo  tcmplo,  quantum  in  me  fait,  jeci 
Jundamentum  pads  ;  Athenienfiumquc  renovavi  vetus  cxcmplum,  Grcecum  etiam  p 
vcrbum  ufurpavi,  quod  turn  in  fedandis  difcordiis  ufarpaveret  civ/Us  ilia;  atque 
.  omnern  memoriam  difcordiarum  oblivione  Jmpitema  dclendam  ccnjui.  Phi  l  i  i>. 

1.  i.  n.  i. 

|  Some  believe  that  word  was  ctfXyne-'.n ;  but  as  it  is  not  found  in 
the  hiftorians  who  have  treated  this  fafct,  it  is  more  likely,  that  it  was 
/u>i/z»ii(ri:'.ax>i7E:v,  which  lias  the  lame  fenfe,  and  is  tiled  by  them  all. 

+  Cetera  principibus  Jlatcm  adejje  umim  infatiabibltcr  parandum ,  projperam. 
Jui  memoriam;  nari  conternptd  famd ,  contemni  virtutes — Quo  magis  fword'um 
ecrum  irridcri  hurt,  qui  pnejenti  patented  credunt  extir.gui  pojfe  etiam  fequentis 
avi  memoriam— Juum  caique  decus p.Jleritas  rependit.  Tacit.  Anrial.  1.  iv. 
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filence  upon  cenfure;  but  the  more  conftraint  they  lay 
upon  it  during  their  lives,  the  more  liberal  will  it  be, 
alter  their  deaths,  of  complaints  and  reproaches,  and 
the  more  infamy  and  imputation  will  be  fixed  to  their 
memories.  The  power  of  the  thirty  was  of  a  very 
fhort  duration,  their  guilt  immortal,  which  will  here- 
membered  with  abhorrence  throughout  all  ages,  whilfl 
their  names  will  be  recorded  in  hiftory  only  to  render 
them  odious,  and  to  make  their  crimes  deteltable.  He 
applies  the  fame  refleflion  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
aftet  having  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Greece  by  a 
wife  and  moderate  conduct,  fell  from  that  glory, 
through  the  feverity,  haughtinels,  and  injuftice,  with 
which  they  treated  their  allies.  There  is  doubtlefs  no 
reader,  whom  their  abjefit  and  cruel  jealoufy,  in  regard 
to  Athens,  enllaved  and  humbled,  has  net  prejudiced 
again  It  them  ;  nor  is  there  any  refemblance  in  fuch  be¬ 
haviour  ol  the  greatnefs  of  mind  and  noble  generofity 
of  ancient  Sparta;  fo  much  power  has  the  lull  of  do¬ 
minion  and  profperity  over  even  virtuous  men.  Dio¬ 
dorus  concludes  his  refleftion  with  a  maxim  very  true, 
though  very  little  known:  “The  greatnels  and  majefty 
of  princes,”  fays  he,  (and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  all 
perfons  in  high  authority)  “  can  be  fupported  only  by 
humanity  and  iuftice  with  regard  to  their  fubjefts;  as 
on  the  contrary  they  are  ruined  and  deltroyed  by  a 
cruel  and  opprelhve  government,  which  never  fails  to 
draw  upon  them  the  hatred  ol  their  people.” 

Sect.  III.  Lyfander  abufes  his  Power  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Manner.  He  is  recalled  t«  Sparta  upon  the 
Complaint  of  Pharnabajus. 

h  A  S  Lyfander  had  the  greateft  fhare  in  the  celebrat- 
f~\.  ed  exploits,  which  had  raifed  the  glory  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  fo  high  a  pitch  ;  fo  had  he  acquired 
a  degree  of  power  and  authority,  ol  which  there  was  no 
example  before  in  Sparta;  but  he  buffered  himfelf  to  he 
carried  away  by  a  prefurnption  and  vanity  Hill  greater 
b  Plut.  in  Lyfand.  p.  443 — 445. 
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than  liis  power.  He  permitted  the  Grecian  cities  to 
dedicate  altars  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and  to  offer  facrifices, 
and  fing  hymns  and  canticles  in  honour  of  him.  The 
Samians  ordained,  by  a  public  decree,  that  the  fealts 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Juno, and  winch  bore  the  name 
ol  that  goddefs  Ihould  be  called  the  Feajis  oj  Lyjander. 
He  had  always  a  crowd  ol  poets  about  him  (who  are 
often  a  tribe  of  venal  flatterers)  who  emulated  each 
other  in  finging  his  great  exploits,  for  which  they  were 
magnificently  paid.  Praife  is  undoubtedly  due  to  no¬ 
ble  deeds;  but  diminifhes  their  luftre  when  either' 
forged  or  exceffive. 

This  fort  of  vanity  and  ambition,  had  he  flopped 
there,  would  have  hurt  only  hirnfelf,  by  expoflng  him 
to  envy  and  contempt ;  but  a  natural  confequence  of 
it  was  that  through  his  arrogance  and  pride,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  inceffant  flatteries  of  thofe  around  him,  he 
carried  the  fpirit  of  command  and  authority  to  an  in- 
fupportable  excefs,  and  obferved  no  longer  any  mea- 
fures  either  in  rewarding  or  punilhing.  The  abfolute 
government  of  cities  with  tyrannic  power  were  the 
fruits  ol  his  friendlhip,  and  the  ties  of  hofpitality  with 
him;  and  only  the  death  of  thofe  he  hated,  could  put 
an  end  to  his  refentment  and  difpleafure,  without  its 
being  impoffible  to  efcape  his  vengeance.  What  Sylia 
caufed  to  be  infciibed  upon  his  tomb,  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  have  been  engraved  upon  Lyfander’s : 
That  no  man  had  ever  furpafled  him  in  doing  good  to 
his  friends,  or  evil  to  his  enemies. 

Treachery  and  perjury  coll  him  nothing  whenever 
they  prompted  Iris  deligns ;  nor  was  he  lefs  cruel  than 
revengeful ;  of  which  what  he  did  at  Miletus  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  prool.  Apprehending  that  thofe  who  were  at  the 
head  ol  the  people  would  eicapehim,he  fwore  not  to  do 
them  any  hurt.  Thofe  unfortunates  gave  credit  to  his 
oath,  and  no  fooner  appeared  in  public,  than  they  were 
put 'to  the  fword  with  his  confent  by  the  nobility,  who  • 
killed  them  all.thoughno  lefsthan  eight  hundred.  The 
number  of  thofe  in  the  party  of  the  people,  whom  he 
caufed  to  be  maflacred  in  the  other  cities, is  incredible; 
Vol.  IV.  I  for 
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for  he  did  not  only  deftroy  to  fatiate  his  own  refent- 
ments,  but  to  ferve,  in  all  places,  the  enmity,  malice, 
and  avarice  of  his  friends,  whom  he  fupported  in  grati¬ 
fying  their  paflions  by  the  death  of  their  enemies. 

There  was  no  kind  of  injuftice  and  violence  which 
the  people  did  not  fuffer  under  the  government  of  Ly- 
fander;  whilll  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  fuffici- 
ently  informed  of  his  conduft,  gave  themlelves  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  prevent  its  effects.  It  is  too  common  for  thofe  in 
power  to  be  little  affefted  with  the  vexations  and  oppref- 
itons  laid  upon  perlons  of  low  condition  and  credit,  and 
to  be  deaf  to  their  juft  complaints,  though  authority  is 
principally  confided  in  them  for  the  defence  of  the  weak 
andpoor,who  have  no  otherproteftors.  But  if  fuch  re- 
monftrances  are  made  by  a  great  or  powerful ’perfon, 
from  whom  they  may  have  any  thing  to  hope  or  fear, 
the  fame  authority  that  was  How  and  drowfy,  becomes 
immediately  warm  and  officious ;  a  certain  proof  that  it 
is  not  the  love  of  juftice  that  aftuates  it:  this  appears 
here  in  thecondufil  of  the  Lacedaemonian  magiltrates. 
Pharnabafus,  weary  of  Lyfander’s  repeated  injuftices, 
who  ravaged  and  pillaged  the  provinces  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  having  fent  ambafladors  to  Sparta,  to  complain 
of  the  wrongs  he  had  received  from  that  general,  the 
Ephori  recalled  him.  Lyfander  was  at  that  time  in  the 
Hellefpont.  The  letter  of  the  Ephori  threw  him  into 
great  confternation.  As  he  principally  feared  the  com¬ 
plaints  and  accufations  of  Pharnabafus,  he  made  all  the 
hafte  he  could  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  him, 
from  the  hope  of  foftening  him,  and  making  his  peace. 
He  went  for  that  purpofe  to  him,  and  defired,  that  he 
would  write  another  letter  to  the  Ephori,  intimating  a 
fatisfafition  in  his  conduct.  But  Lyfander,  fays  Plu¬ 
tarch,  in  fuch  an  application  to  Pharnabafus,  forgot  the 
*  proverb,  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  The  fatrap,  pro- 
mifed  all  he  defired,  and  accordingly  wrote  fuch  a  let¬ 
ter  in  Lyfander’s  prefence  as  he  had  afked  of  him,  but 
prepared  another  to  a  quite  different  effeft.  When  he 
was  to  feal  it,  as  both  letters  were  of  the  lame  fize  and 

*  The  Greek  proverb  is  Cretan  againjl  Cretan,  from  the  people  of 
Crete;  who  paired  for  the  greatell  cheats  and  liars  in  the  world. 
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form,  he  dexteroufly  put  that  he  had  written  in  fecret 
into  the  place  of  the  other,  without  being  obferved, 
which  he  fealed  and  gave  him. 

Lyfandcr  departed  well  fatisfied,  and  being  arrived 
at  Sparta,  alighted  at  the  palace  where  the  fenate  was 
all'embled,  and  delivered  Pharnabafus’s  letter  to  the 
Ephori.  But  he  was  flrangely  furprifed  when  he  heard 
the  contents,  and  withdrew  in  extreme  confufion  and 
diforder.  Some  days  after  he  returned  to  the  fenate, 
and  told  the  Ephori,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon  to  acquit  himfelf  of  the  lacrifices 
he  had  vowed  to  that  god  before  his  battles.  That 
pilgrimage  was  no  more  than  a  pretence,  to  cover  the 
pain  it  gave  him  to  live  as  a  private  perfon  in  Sparta, 
and  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  obeying;  he,  who  till 
then  had  always  governed.  Accuftomed  long  to  com¬ 
manding  armies,  and  to  the  flattering  diftinttions  of  a 
kind  of  lovereignty  exercifed  by  him  in  Afia,  he  could 
not  endure  the  mortifying  equality  with  the  multitude, 
nor  reflrain  himfelf  to  the  fimplicity  of  a  private  life. 
Having  obtained  permiflion,  not  without  great  difficul- 
4  ties,  he  embarked. 

As  foon  as  he  was  gene,  the  kings,  reflecting  that  he 
held  all  the  cities  in  bis  dependence,  by  the  means  of 
their  governors  and  magiftrates  eftablilhed  by  him,  to 
whom  they  were  alfo  indebted  for  their  unlimited  au¬ 
thority,  and  that  he  was  thereby  effectually  lord  and 
mailer  ot  all  Greece,  applied  themfelves  vigoroufly  to 
reflore  the  government  of  the  people,  and  to  depofe  all 
his  creatures  and  friends  from  any  fhare  in  it.  This 
alteration  occafioned  great  tumults  at  firft.  About  the 
fame  time  Ly lander,  being  apprized  of  the  defign  of 
Thrafybulus,  to  re-eftabiifh  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
returned  with  the  utmoll  diligence  to  Sparta,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  engage  the  Lacedaemonians  to  fupport  the 
party  of  the  nobilfty  at  Athens.  We  have  before  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  Paufanias,  from  a  more  noble  fpirit  of 
equity  and  generofity,  gave  peace  to  Athens,  and  by 
that  means,  fays  Plutarch,  clipped  the  wings  of  Lyfan- 
der’s  ambition. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Young  Cyrus .  xoith  the  Aid  of  the  Grecian  Troops,  en~ 
d favours  to  dethrone  his  Brother  Artaxerxes.  lie  is 
killed  in  Battle.  Famous  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoufand. 

ANTIQUITY  has  few  events  fo  memorable  as  thofe 
I  am  about  to  relate  in  this  place.  W e  fee  on  one 
fide  a  young  prince,  abounding,  otherwife,  with  excel¬ 
lent  qualities,  abandoned  to  his  violent  ambition,  carry 
the  war  from  far  again  ft-  his  brotlrer  and  fovereign,  and 
go  to  attack  him  almoft  in  his  own  palace,  with  the  view 
ot  depriving  him  at  once  ol  his  crown  and  life.  We 
fee  him,  I  lay,  fall  dead  in  the  battle,  at  the  leet  of  that 
brother,  and  terminate,  by  fo  unhappy  a  fate,  an  enter- 
priie  equally  glaring  and  criminal.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Greeks  who  follow  him T  deflitute  of  all  fuccour 
after  thelofs  of  their  chieis,  without  allies,  provifions, 
money,  horfe,  or  archers,  reduced  to  lefs  than  ten  thou- 
land  men,  with  no  relource  but  in  their  own  perfons 
and  valour,  fupported  only  by  the  warm  defire  oi  pre- 
ferving  their  liberty,  and  ol  returning  to  their  native 
countries;  thefe  Greeks,  with  bold  and  intrepid  refolu- 
tion,  make  their  retreat  before  a  victorious  army  of  a 
million  of  men,  traverfe  five  or  fix  hundred  leagues, 
notwithstanding  vafl  rivers  and  innumerable  palfes,  and 
arrive  at  laft  in  their  own  country,  through  a  thoufand 
fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  victorious  over  all  obfta- 
cles  in  their  way,  and  over  all  the  dangers  which  either 
concealed  fraud  or  open  force  reduce  them  to  undergo. 

This  retreat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  belt  judges,  and 
moll  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  is  the  boldeft  and 
beft-conduCled  exploit  to  be  found  in  ancient  hiftory, 
and  is  deemed  a  perfeCl  model  in  its  kind.  Happily  tor 
us  it  is  deferibed  to  the  mod  minute  circumftance  by  a 
hiftorian,  who  was  not  only  eye-witnefs  of  the  facts  he 

*  Poji  mortem  Cyri,  tuque  nrmis  d  tanto  exercitu  vinci,  neque  do'o  capi  potue- 
rurt ;  revertentefque  inter  tot  indomitus  nationes  it  barbaras  gentes  per  tanta  iti- 
neris  fpatia ,  virtute Je  ufquc  terminus patria  dejenderunt,  J  u  5 1 1  n  ,  1.  v.  c.  1 1 . 

relates, 
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relates,  but  the  fir  ft  mover,  the  foul  of  this  great  enter- 
prife.  I  fhall  only  abridge  it,  and  abftra£f  its  moll  ma¬ 
terial  circumftances ;  but  I  cannot  onfit  advifing  young 
perfons,  who  make  arms  their  profeflion,  to  conlult  the 
original,  of  which  there  is  a  good  tranflation  extant  in 
French,  though  far  fhort  of  the  admirable  beauties  of 
the  text.  It  is  very  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  able 
mafter  than  Xenophon  in  the  art  of  war,  to  whom  may 
be  well  applied  here  what  Homer  fays  of  Phcenix,  the 
governor  of  Achilles  u,  “  That  he  was  equally  capable 
of  forming  his  pupil  for  eloquence  or  arms.” 

TE  pVT’/ip  ZjqWCrtpx  f  £  Epy&V. 

Sect.  I.  Cyrus  raifes  Troops  fccrefly  againjl  his  Bro¬ 
ther  Artaxerxes .  Thirteen  Thoufand  Greeks  join  him. 
He  Jets  out  for  Sardis,  and  arrives  in  Babylonia  ajier 
a  March  of  fix  Months'. 

*  T"^-1  ^ave  a5 ready  faid,  that  voting  Gyrus,  fon  of 

V  V  Darius  Nothus  and  Paryfatis,  fa vr  with  pain 
his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  upon  the  throne,  anduhat 
at  the  very  time  the  latter  Was  taking  poffefFibn  ot  it, 
he  had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  and  tile 
together.  Artaxerxes  was  not  infenfiblb  of  what  he 
had  to  fear  front  a  brother  of  his  enterprifing  and  ambi¬ 
tious  fpirit,  but  Could  not  fefiHe  pardoning  him  to  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother  Paryfatis,  who  doated 
upon  this  youngefl  fon.  He  removed  him  therefore 
into  Afia  to  his  government;  confiding  to  him,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  the  rules  of  policy,  an  abfolute  authority 
over  the  provinces  left  him  by  the  will  of  the  kina;  his 
father. 

As  foon  as  he  arrived  there,  his  thoughts  were  folely 
intent  upon  revenging  the  fuppofed  affront  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  brother,  and  to  dethrone  him.  v  He  re¬ 
ceived  all  that  came  from  the  court  with  great  favour 
and  affability,  to  induce  them  infenfibly  to  quit  the 

“  Iliad,  x.  ver.  443.  x  a.  M.  3600.  Ant.  J.  C.  446.  Biod. 

'■  x‘v-  P-  243 — 249>  &  25®i  Juftin.  1.  v.  c.  ii.  Xenoph.  de  C^ri  Ex- 
ped.  1.  i,  p.  243—848.  »  A.  M.  36b!.  Ant.  J.  C.  403. 
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king’s  party  and  adhere  to  him.  He  gained  alfo  the 
hearts  of  the  Barbarians  under  his  government ;  fami¬ 
liarizing  himfelt  with  them,  and  mingling  with  the 
common  foldiery,  though  without  forgetting  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  their  general;  thefe  he  formed,  by  various  exer- 
cifes,  for  the  trade  of  war.  He  applied  particularly  in 
fecret  to  raife,  from  feveral  parts,  and  upon  different 
pretexts,  a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  upon  whom  he  re¬ 
lied  much  more  than  upon  thole  of  the  Barbarians. 
Clearchus  retired  to  his  court  after  having  been  banilh- 
ed  from  Sparta,  and  was  of  great  fervice  to  him,  being 
an  able,  experienced,  and  valiant  captain.  n  At  the  fame 
time  feveral  cities  in  the  provinces  of  Tiffaphernes  re¬ 
volted  from  their  obedience  in  favour  of  Cyrus.  This 
incident,  which  was  not  an  effeft  of  chance,  but  of  the 
lecret  pra&ices  of  that  prince,  gave  birth  to  a  war  be¬ 
tween  them.  Cyrus,  under  the  pretence  of  arming 
againft Tiffaphernes,  affembled  troops  openly;  and  to 
amufe  the  court  the  more  fpecioufly,  fent  grievous 
complaints  to  the  king,  againft  that  governor,  demand¬ 
ing  his  proteftion  and  aid  in  the  moft  fubmiffive  man¬ 
ner,  Artaxerxes  was  deceived  by  thefe  appearances, 
and  believed  that  all  Cyrus’s  preparations  regarded  on¬ 
ly  Tiffaphernes,  and  continued  quiet,  from  the alfurance 
of  having  nothing  to  apprehend  for  himfelf. 

°  Cyrus  knew  well  how  to  improve  the  imprudent 
fecurity  and  indolence  of  his  brother,  which  fome  peo¬ 
ple  conceived  the  effeft  of  his  goodnefs  and  humanity. 
And  indeed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  feemed  to 
imitate  the  virtues  of  the  firft  Artaxerxes,  whofe  name 
lie  bore.  For  he  demeaned  himfelf  with  great  mildnefs 
and  affability  to  fuch  as  approached  him  ;  he  honoured 
and  rewarded  magnificently  all  thole  whole,  fervices 
had  merited  favour;  when  he  paffed  fentence  topunifh, 
it  was  without  either  outrage  or  infult ;  and  when  he 
made  prefents,  it  was  with  a  gracious  air,  and  fuch 
obliging  circumftances,  as  infinitely  exalted  their  va¬ 
lue,  and  implied,  that  he  was  never  better  pleafed  than 
when  he  had  an  opportunityof  doing  good  to  his  fub- 
»  A.  M.  3602.  Ant.  J.  C.  40a.  •  Plut.  inArtax.  p.  JO13. 
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jefls.  To  all  thefe  excellent  qualities  it  had  been  very 
neceffary  for  him  to  have  added  one  no  lefs  royal,  and 
which  would  have  put  him  upon  his  guard  againft  the 
enterprifes  of  a  brother,  whofe  character  he  ought  to 
have  known ;  I  mean  a  wife  forefight,  that  penetrates 
the  future,  and  renders  a  prince  attentive  to  prevent  or 
fruftrate  whatever  may  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
ftate. 

The  emiffaries  of  Cyrus  at  the  court  were  perpetu¬ 
ally  difperfing  reports  and  opinions  amongfl  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  intended  change  and 
revolt.  They  talked  that  the  ftate  required  a  king  of 
Cyrus’s  chara&er;  a  king  magnificent,  liberal,  who' 
loved  war,  and  fhowered  his  favours  upon  thofe  that 
ferved  him;  and  that  it  was  neceffary  for  the  grandeur 
of  the  empire  to  have  a  prince  upon  the  throne,  fired 
with  ambition  and  valour  for  the  fuppoTt  and  augment¬ 
ation  of  its  glory. 

f  The  young  prince  loll  no  time  on  his  fide,  and  haf- 
tened  the  execution  of  his  great  defign.  He  was  then 
twenty-three  years  old  at  moll.  After  the  important 
fervices  he  had  done  the  Lacedaemonians,  without 
which  they  had  never  obtained  the  viflories  that  had 
made  them  maflers  of  Greece,  he  thought  he  might 
fafely  open  himfelf  to  them.  He  therefore  imparted  to 
them  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  affairs,  and  the  end  he 
had  in  view ;  convinced  that  fuch  a  confidence  could 
not  but  incline  them  the  more  in  his  favour. 

In  the  letter  he  wrote  them,  he  fpoke  of  himfelf  in 
very  magnificent  terms.  He  told  them  he  had  a  greater 
and  more  royal  heart  than  his  brother;  that  he  was  bet¬ 
ter  verfed  in  philofophy  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Magi*, 
and  that  he  could  drink  more  wine  without  being  difor- 
dered  in  his  fenfes,  a  very  meritorious  quality  amongft 
the  Barbarians,  but  not  fo  proper  to  recommend  him 
to  the  opinion  of  thofe  he  wrote  to.  The  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  fent  orders  to.  their  fleet  to  join  that  of  the  prince 

1  A.  M.  3603.  Ant.  J.  G.  401. 

*  By  the  knowledge  of  the  Magi,  amongft  the  Perfianr,  was  meant 
the  fc.ience  of  religion  and  government. 
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immediately,  and  to  obey  the  commands  of  Tamos,  bis 
admiral,  in  all  things,  but  without  the  lead  mention  of 
Cyrus,  or  feeming,  in  any  manner,  privy  to  his  defigrt. 
They  thought  that  precaution*  neceffary  for  their  juf- 
tincation  with  Artaxerxes",  in  cafe  affairs  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  to  terminate  in  his  favour. 

The  troops  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  review  after¬ 
wards  made,  confided  of  thirteen  thoufand  Greeks, 
which  were  the  flower  and  chief  force  of  his  army,  and 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  regular  men  of  the  barbarous 
nations.  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  commanded 
all  the  Peloponnefian  troops,  except  the  Achaeans,  who 
bad  Socrates  of  Achaia  for  their  leader.  The  Boeotians 
were  under  Proxenes  the  Theban,  and  the  Theffalians 
under  Menon.  s  The  Barbarians  had  Perflan  generals, 
of  whom  the  chief  was  Ariaeus.  The  fleet  confided  of 
thirty-five  fliips  under  Pythagoras  the  Lacedaemonian, 
and  of  twenty-five  commanded  by  Tamos  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet.  It  followed  the  land 
army,  coading  along  the  Oiore. 

Cyrus  had  opened  his  defignonlyto  Clearchus  of  all 
the  Greeks,  forefeeing  aright  that  the  length  and  bold- 
nefs  of  the  enterprife  could  not  fail  of  difcouragiftg 

•  difguding  the  officers,  as  well  as  foldiers.  He 
nu.de  it  his  foie  application  to  gain  their  affeftions  dur¬ 
ing  the  march,  by  ti  eating  them  withkindnefs  and  hu¬ 
manity,  eonverdng  freely  with  them,  and  giving  effec¬ 
tual  orders  that  they  fhouid  want  for  nothing.  Proxe¬ 
nes,  between  who  ft  family  and  Xenophon’s  an  ancient 
fnendlhip  fubfified,  prefented  that  young  Athenian  to 
Cyrus',  who  received  him  very  favourably,  and  gave 
him  an  employment  in  his  army  amongd  the  Greeks. 
He  fet  out  for  Sardis  at  length,  and  marched  towards 
the  upper  provinces  of  Afia.  The  troops  knew  neither 
the  occafion  of  the  war,  nor  into  what  countries  they 
were  going.  Cyrus  had  only  caufed  it  to  be  given 

t  Xenoph  Gyri  Exped.  I.  i,  p.  252.  T  Xenoph.  1.  ii-  p.  294. 

*  Qji/rrenlus  apud  Cyrum  gratiam  ;  cl  afud  Arlaxcrxcm.fi  via  ft.  acnice  pa- 
trcririia,  cum  nihil  advcrfas  cumapcrte  decrndjatl.  jusim.l.v.  1,  »i. 
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out,  that  he  fhould  aft  againft  the  Pifididns',  who  had 
infefted  his  province  by  their  incurfions. 

5  Tifiaphernes,  rightly  judging  that  all  thefe  prepara¬ 
tions  were  too  great  for  fo  fmall  an  enterprise  as  againft 
Pifidia,  had  fet  out  poll  from  Miletus  to  give  the  king 
an  account  of  them.  This  news  occafioned  great 
trouble  at  court.  Paryfatis,  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes 
and  Cyrus  was  looked  upon  as  the  principal  caufe  of 
this  war;  and  all  perfons  in  her  Service  and  intereft 
were  fufpefted  of  holding  intelligence  with  Cyrus. 
Statira,  efpecially,  the  reigning  queen,  rfcproached  her 
incelfantly  in  the  moll  violent  terms.  “  Where  is 
now,”  Said  She  to  her,  “  that  faith  you  have  fo  often 
engaged  for  your  Son’s  behaviour  ?  Where  thofe  ar¬ 
dent  prayers  you  employed  to  preferve  from  death  that 
confpirator  againft  his  king  and  brother?  It  is  your 
unhappy  fondnefs  has  kindled  this  war,  and  plunged  us 
into  an  abyfs  of  misfortunes.”  The  antipathy  and  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  two  queens  for  each  other  was  already  very 
great,  and  much  enflamed  by  Such  warm  reproaches. 
We  Shall  fee  what  eoflfequences  they  have.  Artax¬ 
erxes  affembled  a  numerous  army  to  receive  his  bro. 
ther. 

*  Cyrus  advanced  continually  by  great  marches. 
What  troubled  him  molt  on  the  way  was  the  pafs  of 
Cilicia,  which  was  a  narrow  defile  between  very  high 
and  fteep  mountains,  that  Would  admit  no  more  than 
one  carriage  to  pafs  at  a  time.  Syennefis,  king  of  the 
country,  prepared  to  difpute  this  pafTage  with  him; 
a'nd  would  infallibly  have  Succeeded,  but  for  the  di- 
t'Orfion  made  by  Tamos  with  his  fleet,  in  conjunftioit 
With  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  To  defend  the  coafts 
againft  the  in  fulls  of  the  fleet,  Syennefis  abandoned 
that  important  poft,  which  a  fmall  body  of  troops 
might  have  made  good  againft  the  greateft  army. 

When  they  arrived  atTarfus,the  Greeks  refilled  to 
inarch  any  farther,  rightly  fufpefting  that  they  were  in¬ 
tended  againft  the  king,  and  loudly  exclaiming  that  they 
•  Plut.  in  A'rtax,  p.  1O14.  ‘  Xenoph,  jf.  i.  p.  248—461. 
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had  not  entered  into  the  fervice  on  that  condition,. 
Clearchus,  who  commanded  them,  had  occafion  for 
all  his  addrefs  and  ability  to  ftifle  this  commotion  in  its 
birth.  At  firft  he  made  ufe  of  authority  and  force,  but 
with  very  ill  fuccefs,  and  defilfed  therefore  from  an 
open  oppofition  to  their  fentiments :  he  even  affe&ed 
to  enter  into  their  views,  and  to  fupport  them  with  his 
approbation  and  credit.  He  declared  publicly,  that  he 
would  not  feparate  himfelf  from  them,  and  advifed 
them  to  depute  perfons  to  the  prince,  to  know  from 
his  own  mouth  againft  whom  they  were  to  be  led,  that 
they  might  follow  him  voluntarily,  if  they  approved  his 
meafures ;  if  not,  that  they  might  demand  his  permiffion 
to  withdraw.  By  this  artful  evafion  he  appeafed  the 
tumult,  and  made  them  eafy,  and  they  chofe  him  and 
fome  other  officers  for  their  deputies.  Cyrus,  whom 
he  had  fecretly  apprifed  of  every  thing,  made  anfwer 
that  he  was  going  to  attack  *  Abrocomas  his  enemy,  at 
twelve  days  march  from  thence  upon  the  Euphrates. 
When  this  anfwer  was  repeated  to  them,  though  they 
plainly  faw  againft  whom  they  were  going,  they  re- 
folved  to  proceed,  and  only  demanded  an  augmentation 
of  their  pay.  Cyrus,  inftead  of  onet  daric  a  month  to 
each  foldier,  promifed  to  give  them  one  and  a  half. 

Some  time  after  Cyrus  was  informed  that  two  of  the 
principal  officers,  upon  account  of  a  private  quarrel  with 
Clearchus,  had  deferted,  with  part  of  their  eqtiipage, 
on  board  a  merchant  fhip.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  proper  to  fend  two  galleys  after  them  ;  whicfi 
might  be  done  with  great  eafe,  and  that  when  they  were 
brought  back,  they  fhould  be  made  an  example,  by 
fuffering  death  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  army.  Cyrus, 
convinced  that  favour  ^  was  the  moll  certain  means  to 
the  attainment  of  affeffion,  and  that  puniffiments,  like 

*  It  is  not  faid  where  he  commanded.  It  appears  to  be  upon  the 
Euphrates.  He  marched  with  three  hundred  thoufand  men  to  join 
the  king’s  army,  but  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  battle. 

+  The  daric  was  worth  ten  livres. 

$  Btncjuiis potius  quum  remtdiis  ingtnia  exptriri placuit.  Pmn.  inTraj. 
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violent  remedies,  ought  never  to  he  ufed  but  in  ex- 
treme  neceffity,  declared  publicly  that  he  would  not 
fuffer  it  to  be  faid,  that  he  had  detained  any  one  in  his 
fervice  by  force ;  and  added,  that  he  would  fend  them 
their  wives  and  children,  whom  they  had  left  as  hbf- 
tages  in  his  hands.  An  anfwerof  fo  much  wifdom  and 
generofity  had  a  furprifing  effeft  ;  and  made  even 
thofe  his  firm  adherents,  who  were  before  inclined  to 
retire.  This  is  an  excellent  lelfon  for  all  who  govern. 
There  is  in  the  mind  of  man  a  fund  of  natural  genero- 
fity,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  know  and  apply.  Threats 
exafperate  them,  and  challifement  makes  them  revolt, 
when  endeavours  are  ufed  to  force  them  to  do  their 
duty  againlt  their  will.  #Thev  defire  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  in  their  honour,  and  that  the  glory 
of  acquitting  themfelves  of  it  out  of  choice  be  left  in 
their  power  :  to  fhow  that  you  believe  men  faithful,  is 
often  the  beft  means  to.  make  them  fo. 

Cyrus  foon  after  declared,  that  he  marched  againfl 
Artaxerxes.  Upon  which  fame  murmuring  was  heard 
at  firft,  but  it  foon  gave  place  to  the  exprefhons  of  joy 
and  fatisfattion,  occafioned  by  that  prince’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  promifes  to  the  army. 

.  uAs  Cyrus  advanced  by  long  marches,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  from  all  p„.ts  that  the  king  did  not  intend  to 
come  direttly  to  battle,  but  had  refolved  to  wait  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Perfia,  till  all  his  forces  were  affem- 
bied ;  and  that  to  ftop  his  enemies,  he  had  ordered  an 
intrenchment  to  be  thrown  up  in  the  plains  of  Baby¬ 
lonia,  with  a  foffe  of  five  fathoms  broad,  and  three 
deep,  extending  the  fpace  of  twelve  +  parafangas  or 
leagues,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  wall  of  Media.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Euphrates  and  the  foffe  a  way  had  been  left 

■  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1014.  Xenopb.  1.  i.  p.  261. — 266. 

*  Ncjcioan  plus  moribus  confer  at  princeps,  qui  btnos  ejfe  patitur,  quam  qui 
cogit.  Plin  ibid. 

Plcrumquc  habita  fides  ipfam  obligatfdcm.  Liv. 

+  The  parafanga  is  a  meafure  of  -ways  peculiar  to  the  Perfians.  It 
was  commonly  thirty  ftadia,  which  make  about  a  league  and  a  half 
French.  Some  were  from  twenty  to  fixty  ftadia.  In  the  march  of 
Cyrus’s  army,  I  fuppofe  the  parafanga  only  twenty  ftadia,  or  one 
league,  for  reafons  I  fhall  give  hereafter, 
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of  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  Cyrus  paffed  with 
bis  whole  army,  having  reviewed  it  the  day  before. 
The  king  had  neglefted  to  difpute  this  pafs  with  him, 
and  fuffered  him  to  continue  his  march  towards  Baby¬ 
lon.  It  was  Tiribafus,who  determined  him  not  to  fly  in 
fuch  a  manner  before  an  enemy,  againft  whom  he  had 
iniimte  advantages,  as  well  from  the  number  of  his 
troops  as  the  valour  of  his  generals.  He  refolved 
therefore  to  advance  againft  the  enemy. 


Sect.  II.  The  Battle  of  Cunaxa.  The  Greeks  are 
Vitlorious  on  their  fide ,  Artaxerxes  on  his.  Cyrus 
is  killed . 


**  B  'HE  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  was  call- 

X  ed  Cunaxa,  about  *  twenty-five  leagues  from 
Babylon.  The  army  of  Cyrus  conftfted  of  thirteen 
thoufand  Greeks,  a  hundred  thoufand  Barbarians,  and 
twenty  chariots  armed  with  fcythes.  The  enemy  in 
horfe  and  foot  might  amount  to  about  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  under  four  generals,  Tiffaphernes,  Gobryas, 
Arbaces,  and  Abrocomas,  without  including  fix  thou¬ 
fand  chofen  horfe,  that  fought  where  the  king  was 
prefent,  and  never  quitted  his  perfoil.  But  Abroco¬ 
mas,  who  had  the  command  of  three  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  men,  did  not  arrive  till  five  ways  after  the  battle. 
In  the  king’s  army  were  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  cha¬ 
riots  armed  with  fcythes. 

Cyrus  believed,  from  the  enemy’s  not  having  de¬ 
fended  the  pafs  at  the  foffe,  that  there  would  be  no 
battle ;  fo  that  the  next  day  the  army  marched  with 
great  negligence.  But  on  the  third,  Cyrus  being  in 
his  chariot,  with  a  few  foldiers  in  their  ranks  before 
him,  and  the  reft  marching  without  any  order,  or  hav¬ 
ing  their  arms  carried  for  them,  a  horfeman  came  in 
full  fpeed,  crying  as  he  paffed  that  the  enemy  approach¬ 
ed  in  order  of  battle.  Upon  this,  great  contufion  en- 
fued,  from  the  apprehenfion  that  they  Ihould  not  have 

*Xenopb.  in  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  263—166.  Dkxl.  1,  xiv.  p.  353, 
S54.  PI41,  p.  1014—1017. 

*  Five  hundred  ftadia. 
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time  to  draw  up  the  army.  Cyfirs,  leaping  from  his 
chariot,  put  on  his  arms  immediately',  and  getting  on 
horfeback  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand,  he  gave  orders 
univerfally  to  the  troops  to  ftarid  to  their  arms,  and 
fall  into  their  ranks  :  which  was  executed  with  fo 
much  expedition,  that  the  troops  had  not  time  to  re- 
frefh  themfelves. 

Cyrus  polled  uponhis  fight  a  thoufand  Paphlagonian 
horfe,  fupported  by  the  Euphrates,  and  the  light-armed 
infantry  of  the  Greeks;  and  next  them,  ClearchuS, 
Proxenes,  and  the  reft  of  the  general  officers  to  Menoti, 
at  the  head  of  their  feveral  corps.  The  left  wing,  com- 
pofcd  of  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  other  Afiatic  nations 
were  commanded  by  Ariaeus,  whohad  athoufand  horfe. 
Cyrus  placed  himfelf  in  the  centre,  where  the  chofen 
troops  of  the  Perfians  and  other  Barbarians  were 
polled.  He  had  around  him  fix  hundred  horfemeil, 
armed  at  all  points,  as  were  their  horfes  with  head 
and  breaft  pieces.  The  prince’s  head  was  uncovered, 
as  were  thofe  of  all  the  Perfians,  whofe  cuftofti  it  was 
to  give  battle  in  that  manner :  the  arms  of  all  his  peo¬ 
ple  were  red,  and  thofe  of  Artaxerxes  Were  white. 

A  little  before  the  onfet  ClearchuS  ad vifed Cyrus  not 
to  charge  in  perfon,  but  to  cover  himfelf  i'll  the  rear  Of 
the  Grecian  battalions.  “  What  is  it  you  fay  ?”  re¬ 
plied  Cyrus.  “  At  the  time  I  am  endeavouring  to 
make  myfelf  king,  would  you  have  me  ftlow  myfelf 
unworthy  of  being  fo  ?”  That  wife  and  generous  an- 
fwer  proves,  that  he  knew  the  duty  of  a  general,  elpC- 
cially  on  a  day  of  battle.  Had  he  withdrawn  when  his 
prefence  was  moll  neceffary,  it  Would  have  argued  his 
want  of  courage,  and  intimidated  others.  It  is  heceffa- 
ry,  always  preferving  the  due  diftinftiori  between  the 
leader  and  the  troops,  that  their  danger  ffiould  be  com¬ 
mon,  and  no  one  exempt  from  it;  left  the  latter  fhould 
be  alarmed  by  a  different  coriduft.  Courage  in  an  army 
depends  upon  example,  upon  the  defire  of  being  dif- 
tinguifhed,  the  fear  of  dilhofiour,  the  incapacity  of  do¬ 
ing  otherwife  than  the  reft,  and  the  equality  of  danger. 
The  retiring  of  Cyrus  had  either  ruined,  or  greatly 

weakened 
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weakened  all  thefe  potent  motives,  by  difcouraging  as 
well  the  officers  as  foldiers  of  his  army.  He  thought, 
that  being  their  general,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him 
to  difcharge  all  the  funflions  of  that  office,  and  to  (how 
himfelf  worthy  to  be  the  leader  and  foul  of  fuch  a 
number  of  valiant  men,  ready  to  ffied  their  blood  for 
his  fervice. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  the  enemy  did  not  appear. 
But  about  three  of  the  clock  a  great  duft  like  a  white 
cloud  arofe,  followed  foon  after  with  a  blacknefs  that 
overcall  the  whole  plain ;  after  which  was  feen  the  glit¬ 
tering  of  armpur,  lances,  and  ftandards.  Tilfaphernes 
commanded  the  left,  which  confided  of  cavalry  armed 
with  white  cuiralfes,  and  of  light  armed  infantry ;  in 
the  centre  was  the  heavy  armed  foot,  a  great  part  of 
which  had  bucklers  made  of  wood,  which  covered  the 
foldier  entirely  (thefe  were  Egyptians).  The  reft  of 
the  light  armed  infantry  and  of  the  horfe  formed  the 
right  wing.  The  foot  were  drawn  up  by  nations,  with 
as  much  depth  as  front,  and  in  that  order  compofed 
fquare  battalions.  The  king  had  polled  himfelf  in  the 
main  body  with  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  and  had 
fix  thoufand  horfe  for  his  guard,  commanded  by  Ar- 
tagerfes.  Though  he  was  in  the  centre  he  was  beyond 
the  left  wing  of  Cyrus’s  army,  fo  much  did  the  front 
of  his  own  exceed  that  of  the  enemy  in  extent.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  chariots,  armed  with  fcythes,  were 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  army  at  fome  diftance  from 
one  another.  The  fcythes  were  fixed  to  the  axle 
downwards  and  aflant,  fo  as  to  cut  down,  and  over¬ 
throw  all  before  them. 

As  Cyrus  relied  very  much  upon  the  valour  and 
experience  of  the  Greeks,  he  bade  Clearchus,  as  foon 
as  he  had  beat  the  enemies  in  his  front,  to  take  care  to 
incline  to  his  left,  and  fall  upon  the  centre  where  the 
king  was  polled,  the  fuccefs  of  the  battle  depending 
upon  that  attack.  But  Clearchus,  finding  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  his  way  through  fo  great  a  body  of 
troops,  replied,  that  he  need  be  in  no  pain,  and  that  he 
would  take  care  to  do  what  was  necelfary. 

The 
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The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  advanced  flowly  in 
good  order.  Cyrus  marched  in  the  fpace  between  the 
two  armies,  the  neareft  his  own,  and  confidered  both  of 
them  with  great  attention.  Xenophon,  perceiving 
him,  fpurred  direftly  up  to  him,  to  know_whether  he 
had  any  further  orders  to  give.  He  called  out  to  him, 
that  the  facrifices  were  favourable,  and  that  he  fhould 
tell  the  troops  fo.  He  then  haftened  through  the  ranks 
to  give  his  orders,  and  fhowed  himfelf  to  the  foldiers 
with  fuch  a  joy  and  ferenity  in  his  countenance,  as  in- 
fpired  them  with  new  courage,  and  at  the  fame  time 
with  an  air  of  kindnefs  and  familiarity,  that  excited 
their  zeal  and  affeftion.  It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend, 
what  great  effefts  a  word,  a  kind  air,  or  a  look  of  a  ge¬ 
neral,  will  have  upon  a  day  of  aflion  ;  and  with  what 
ardour  a  common  man  will  rufh  into  danger,  when  he 
believes  himfelf  not  unknown  to  his  general,  and 
thinks  his  valour  will  oblige  him. 

Artaxerxes  moved  on  continually,  though  with  a 
flow  pace,  and  without  noife  and  confufton.  That 
good  order  and  exatt  difcipline  extremely  furprifed 
the  Greeks,  who  expefted  to  fee  much  hurry  and  tu¬ 
mult  in  fo  great  a  multitude,  and  to  hear  confufed 
cries,  as  Cyrus  had  foretold  them. 

The  armies  were  not  diftant  above  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  paces,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  ling  the  hymn 
of  battle,  and  to  march  on,  foftly  at  firfi,  and  with 
filence.  When  they  came  near  the  enemy,  they  fet 
up  great  cries,  finking  their  darts  upon  their  fhields  to 
frighten  the  horfe,  and  then  moving  all  together,  they 
fprung  forwards  upon  the  Barbarians  with  all  their 
force,  who  did  not  wait  their  charge,  but  took  to  their 
heels,  and  fled  univerfally ;  except  Tiffaphernes,  who 
flood  his  ground  with  a  fmall  part  of  his  troops. 

Cyrus  law  with  pleafure  the  enemy  routed  by  the 
Greeks,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  thofe  around  him. 
But  he  did  not  give  himfelf  up  to  a  vain  joy,  nor  as  yet 
reckon  himfelf  viftor.  He  perceived,  that  Artaxerxes 
was  wheeling  his  right  to  attack  him  in  flank,  and 
marched  dire&ly  againft  him  with  his  fix  hundred 
x  horfe. 
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horfe.  He  killed  Artagerfes,  who  commanded  the 
king’s  gii'^rds  of  fix  thou  fan  d  horfe,  with  his  own  hand, 
and  put  thTe  whole  body  to  flight.  Difcovering  his  bro¬ 
ther,  he  cried  out,  With  his  eyes  fparkling  with  rage,  l fte 
him ,  and  fpurfed  againft  him,  followed  only  by  his 
principal  officers ;  for  his  troops  had  quitted  their  ranks 
to  follow  the  runaways,  which  was  an  effential  fault. 

y  The  battle  then  became  a  fingle  combat,  in  fome 
meafure,  between  Artaxerxes  and  Gyrus,  and  the  two 
brothers  were  feen  tranfported  with  rage  and  fury,  en¬ 
deavouring,  like  Eteocles  and  Poiynices,  to  plunge 
their  fwords  into  each  others  hearts,  and  to  aflure 
themfelves  of  the  throne  by  the  death  of  their  rival. 

Cyrus,  having  opened  his  way  through  thofe  who 
were  drawn  tip  in  battle  before  Artaxerxes,  joined  him, 
and  killed  his  horfe,  -which  fell  with  him  to- the  ground. 
He  rofe,  and  was  remounted  upon  another,  when  Cyrus 
attacked  him  again,  gave  him  a  fecond  wound,  and  was 
preparing  to  give  him  a  third,  in  hopes  that  it  would 
prove  his  laft.  The  king,  like  a  lion  wounded  by  the 
hunters,  was  only  the  more  furious  from  the  fmart,  and 
fprung  forward,  impetuoufly  pufhinghis  horfe  againft 
Cyrus,  who,  running  headlong,  and  without  regard  <6 
his  perfon,  threw  hirrifeif  into  the  midfl  of  a  flight  of 
darts  aimed  at  him  front  all  fides,  and  received  a  Wound 
frorft  the  king's  javelin,  at  the  inftant  all  the  red  dif- 
charged  upon  him.  Cyrus  fell  dead:  fome  fay  by  the 
■wound  given  him  by  the  king;  others  affirm,  that  he 
was  killed  by  a  Cariari  foldier.  Mithridates,  a  young 
Perfian  noblerrian,  afferted,  that  he  had  given  hint  the 
mortal  ftrekewith  a  javelin,  Which  entered  his  temple 
and  pierced  his  head  quite  through.  The  great  eft 
p  erf  oft  s  of  his  court,  refolviftg  not  to  furvive  fo  good 
a  mailer,  Were  all  killed  around  his  body;  a  certairi 
proof,  fays  Xenophon,  that  he  well  knew  how  to 
choofe  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  truly  beloved  by 
them.  Ar'iaeus,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  firmeft 
of  all  his  adherents,  fled  with  the  left  wing,  as  fooft  as 
lie  heard  of  his  death. 

y  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p,  854. 

Art&xerxes, 
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Artaxerxes,  after  having  caufed  the  head  and  right 
hand  of  his  brother  to  be  cut  off  by  the  eunuch  Mefa- 
betes,  purfued  the  enemy  into  their  camp.  Ariaeus  had 
not  Hopped  there,  but  having  paiTed  through  it-,  continu¬ 
ed  his  retreat  to  the  place  where  the  army  had  encamp¬ 
ed  the  day  before,  which  was  about  four  leagues  diftant. 

Tilfaphernes,  after  the  defeat  of  the  greateft  part  of 
his  left  wing  by  the  Greeks,  led  on  the  reit  againft  them, 
and  by  the  fide  of  the  river,  palfed  through  the  light¬ 
armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks,  who  opened  to  give  him 
paffage,  and  made  their  di {charge  upon  him  as  he  pafled 
without  lofing  a  man.  They  were  commanded  by 
Epifthenes  of  Amphipolis,  who  was  efteemed  an  able 
captain.  Tilfaphernes  kept  on  without  returning  to 
the  charge,  becaufe  he  perceived  he  was  too  weak,  and 
went  forward  to  Cyrus’s  camp,  where  he  found  the 
king,  who  was  plundering  it ;  but  had  not  been  able  to 
force  the  quarter  defended  by  the  Greeks  left  to  guard 
it,  who  faved  their  baggage. 

The  Greeks  on  their  fide,  and  Artaxerxes  on  his,  who 
did  not  know  what  had  palfed  elfewhere,  believed  each 
of  them  that  they  had  gained  the  vitfory  ;  the  firil,  be¬ 
caufe  they  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  purfued 
them ;  and  the  king,  becaufe  he  had  killed  his  brother, 
beat  the  troops  he  had  fought  and  plundered  their 
camp.  The  event  was  foon  cleared  up  on  both  fules. 
Tiflaphernes,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  informed  the 
king,  that  the  Greeks  had  defeated  his  left  wing,  and 
purfued  it  with  great  vigour;  and  the  Greeks  on  their 
fide  learned,  that  the  king,  in  purfuing  Cyrus’s  left,  had 
penetrated  into  the  camp.  Upon  this  advice,  the  king 
rallied  his  troops,  and  marched  in  queft  of  the  enemy; 
and  Clearchus,  being  returned  from  purfuing  the  Per- 
flans,  advanced  to  fupport  the  camp. 

The  two  armies  were  foon  very  near  each  other, 
when  by  a  movement  made  by  the  king,  he  feemed  to 
intend  to  charge  the  Greeks  by  their  left,  who  fearing 
to  be  furronnded  on  all  fides.  Wheeled  about,  and  halted 
with  the  river  on  their  backs,  to  prevent  their  being 

taken 
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taken  in  the  rear.  Upon  feeing  that,  the  king  changed 
his  form  of  battle  alfo,  drew  up  his  army  in  front  of 
them,  and  marched  on  to  the  attack.  As  foon  as  the 
Greeks  faw  him  approach,  they  began  to  fing  the  hymn 
of  battle,  and  advanced  againfl  the  enemy  even  with 
more  ardour  than  in  the  firft  action. 

The  Barbarians  again  took  to  their  heels,  ran  farther 
than  before,  and  were purfued  to  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  upon  which  their  horfe  halted.  The  king’s 
flandard  was  obferved  to  be  there,  which  was  agolden 
eagle  upon  the  top  of  a  pike,  having  its  wings  difplayed. 
The  Greeks  preparing  to  purfue  them,  they  abandoned 
alfo  the  hill,  lied  precipitately  with  all  their  troops, 
broke,  and  in  the  utmoft  diforder  and  confufion.  Cle- 
archus  having  drawn  up  the  Greeks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  ordered  Lycias  the  Syracufan  and  another  to 
go  up  it,  and  obferve  what  pafted  in  the  plain.  They 
returned  with  an  account  that  the  enemies  fled  on  all 
fides,  and  that  their  whole  army  was  routed. 

As  it  was  aimoft  night,  the  Greeks  laid  down  their 
arms  to  reft  themlelves,  much  furprifed,  that  neither 
Cyrus,  nor  any  one  h  om  him  appeared  ;  and  imagining, 
that  hqr  was  either  engaged  in  the  purfuit  ot  the  enemy, 
or  was  making  hafte  to  pofiefs  himfelt.of  lome  import¬ 
ant  place,  for  they  were  ftill  ignorant  of  his  death,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  reft  of  his  army.  They  determined 
therefore  to  return  to  their  camp,  and  found  the  greateft 
part  of  their  baggage  taken,  with  all  the  provifions,  and 
four  hundred  waggons  laden  with  corn  and  wine,  which 
Cyrus  had  exprefsly  caufed  to  be  carried  along  with 
the  army  for  the  Greeks,  irv.cafe  of  any  preffmg  necef- 
fity .  They  palled  the  night  in  the  camp,  the  greateft 
part  of  them  without  any  refreshment,  concluding  that 
Cyrus  was  alive  and  victorious. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  battle  ftiows  the  fuperiority  of  va¬ 
lour  and  military  knowledge  to  a  multitude  without  it. 
The  fmall  army  of  the  Greeks  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  men;  but  they  were 
feafoned  and  difeiplined  troops,  inured  to  fatigues,  ac  - 

cuftomed 
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cuftomed  to  confront  dangers,  fenfible,  to  glory,  and 
who,  during  the  long  Peloponnefian  war,  had  not  want¬ 
ed  either  time  or  means  to  acquire,  and  complete  them- 
felves  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  methods  of  battle.  Ar- 
taxerxes’s  fide  was  computed  at  a  million  oi  men;  but 
they  were  foldiers  only  in  name,  without  force,  courage, 
difcipline,  experience,  or  any  fenfe  oi  honour.  Hence 
it  was,  that  as  foon  as  the  Greeks  appeared,  terror  and 
diforder  enfued  amongit  the  enemy;  and  in  the  fecond 
action,  Artaxerxes  himfelf  did  not  dare  to  wait  their 
attack,  but  (hamefully  betook  himfelf  to  flight. 

Plutarch  here  blames  Clearchus  the  general  of  the 
Greeks  very  much,  and  imputes  to  him,  as  un  unpar¬ 
donable  negleft,  his  not  having  followed  Cyrus’s  order, 
who  recommended  to  him  above  all  things  to  incline 
and  charge  Artaxerxes’s  perfon.  This  reproach  feems 
groundlefs.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  it  was  pof- 
fible  for  that  captain,  who  was  polled  on  the  right  wing, 
to  attack  Artaxerxes  immediately,  who,  in  the  centre 
oi  his  own  army,  lay  beyond  the  utmoft  extent  of  the 
enemy’s  left,  as  has  been  faid  before.  It  feems  that 
Cyrus,  depending  as  he  did  with  great  reafon  upon  the 
valour  of  the  Greeks;  and  defiring  they  ihould  charge 
Artaxerxes  in  his  polt,  ought  to  have  placed  them  in 
-the  left  wing,  which  anfwered  dire&ly  to  the  part 
where  the  king  was ;  that  is,  to  the  main  body,  and  not 
in  the  right,  which  was  very  remote  from  it. 

Clearchus  may  indeed  be  reproached  with  having 
followed  the  purfuit  too  warmly  and  too  long.  If  after 
having  put  the  left  wing  which  oppofed  him  into  dif¬ 
order,  he  had  charged  the  reft  of  the  enemy  in  flank,  and 
had  opened  his  way  to  the  centre,  where  Artaxerxes 
was,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  gained  a  complete 
vi£lory,  and  placed  Cyrus  upon  the  throne.  The  fix 
hundred  horfe  of  that  prince’s  guard  committed  the 
fame  fault,  and  by  purfuing  the  body  of  troops  they  had 
put  to  flight  too  eagerly,  left  their  mafter  almoft  alone, 
and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy;  without 
confidering,  that  they  were  chofen  from  the  whole  army 
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lor  the  immediate  guard  of  his  perfon,  and  for  no  oth 
purpofe  whatfoever.  Too  much  ardour  is  often  pr 
indicial  in  a  battle,  and  it  is  the  duty  ol  an  able  gen 
ral  to  know  how  to  retrain  and  direfct  it. 

Cyrus  himfell  erred  highly  in  this  refpeft,  and  aba 
doned  himfelf  too  much  to  his  blind  pafiion  for  glo 
and  revenge.  In  running  headlong  to  attack  his  bi 
ther,  he  forgot  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  betwe 
-a  general  and  a  private  foldier.  He  ought  not  to  ha 
expofed  himfelf,  but  as  it  was  confident  with  a  print 
as  the  head,  not  the  hand ;  as  the  perfon  who  was  to  gi 
orders,  and  not  as  thofe  who  were  to  execute  them. 

I  fpeak  in  this  manner  alter  the  judges  in  the  art 
War,  and  would  not  choofe  to  advance  my  own  opini 
upon  things  out  of  my  fphere. 

Sect.  III.  Eulogy  of  Cyrus. 

z  ENOPHON  gives  us  a  magnificent  chara&er 
Cyrus,  and  that  not  upon  the  credit  of  othe 
but  from  what  he  faw  and  knew  ol  him  in  his  own  pi 
fon.  He  was,  fays  he,  in  the  opinion  of  all  that  we 
acquainted  with  him,  after  Cyrus  the  Great,  a  prin 
the  moft  worthy  of  the  fupreme  authority,  and  had  t 
mod  noble,  and  mod  truly  royal  foul.  From  his  i 
fancy  he  fm  palled  all  of  his  own  age  in  every  ex  ere; 
whether  it  were  in  managing  the  horfe,  drawing  t 
bow,  throwing  the  dart,  or  in  the  chace,  in  which  1 
didinguifhed  himfelf  once  by  fighting  and  killing 
bear  that  attacked  him.  Thofe  advantages  were  exal 
ed  in  him  by  the  nebiehefs  of  his  air,  an  engagii 
afpeft,  and  by  all  the  graces  ol  nature,  that  conduce 
recommend  merit. 

When  his  father  had  made  him  fatrap  ol  Lydia,  an 
the  neighbouring  *  provinces,  his  chief  care  teas  t 
make  the  people  fenlible,  that  he  had  nothing  fo  mucl 
at  heart,  as  to  keep  his  word  inviolably,  not  only  witl 
regard  to  public  treaties,  but  the  mod  minute  ol  hi 

1  D'e  F.xped,  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  26 6,  2C7. 

*  Great  Fhrygia  and  Cappadocia. 
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promites;  a  quality  very  rare  amongft  princes,  and 
which  however  is  the  bafis  of  all  good  government,  and 
the  lource  of  their  own,  as  well  as  their  people’s  happi- 
nefs.  Not  only  the  places  under  his  authority,  but  the 
enemy  themfelves,  repofed  an  entire  confidence  in  him. 

Whether  good  or  til  were  done  him,  he  always  de- 
fired  to  return  it  double,  and  that  he  might  live  no 
longer  (as  he  faid  hiftifelf)  than  whilft  he  furmounted 
his  friends  in  benefits,  and  his  enemies  in  vengeance. 
(It  had  been  more  glorious  foi  him  to  have  overcome 
the  latter  by  the  force  of  favour  and  benevolence.) 
Nor  was  there  ever  prince,  that  people  were  more 
afraid  to  offend,  nor  for  whole  fake  they  were  more 
ready  to  hazard  their  poflefiions,  lives,  and  fortunes. 

Lefs  intent  upon  being  feared  than  beloved,  his  ftudy 
was  to  make  his  greatnefs  appear  only  where  it  was 
lifetul  and  beneficial,  and  to  extinguifh  all  other  fe-nti- 
iBents,  but  Bio fe  which  flow  from  gratitude  and  affec- 
ion.  He  was  induftrious  to  do  good  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  to  confer  his  favours  with  judgment  and  in 
Peafon,  and  to  fhow,  that  he  thought  himfelf  rich,  pow¬ 
erful,  and  happy,  only  as  he  made  others  fenfible  of 
ns  being  fo  by  his  benevolence  and  liberality.  But 
le  took  care  not  to  exhauft  the  means  by  an  imprudent 
rrotuflon.  He  did  not  *  lavifli,  but  diftribute  his  fa¬ 
vours.  He  chofe  rather  to  make  his  liberalities  the 
y wards  of  merit  than  mere  donations,  and  that  they 
fiould  be  fubfervient  in  promoting  virtue,  and  not  in 
opporting  the  foft  and  abjcft  floth  of  vice. 

He  was  particularly  pleafed  with  conferring  his  fa¬ 
vours  upon  valiant  men,  and  governments  and  rewards 
vere  only  beftowed  on  thofe  who  had  d i ft ingui lined 
hemfelves  by  their  actions.  He  never  granted  any 
Jonour  or  dignity  to  favour,  intrigue,  or  faction,  but  to 
nerit  only ;  upon  which  depends  not  only  the  glory  but 
he  profperity  of  governments.  By  that  means  he  foon 
nade  virtue  eftimable,  and  the  puriuit  of  men  ;  and  ren- 
lered  vice  contemptible  and  horrid.  The  provinces, 

*  Habcbit  finum  facilem,  non  perforatum :  ex  quo  multa  exeunt,  nihil  excidat. 
is  nec.  de  vit  beat.  1.  xxiii, 
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animated  with  a  noble  emulation  to  deferve,  furnifhed 
him  in  a  very  fhort  time  with  a  confiderable  number  of 
excellent  fubjefts  of  every  kind;  who  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  government  would  have  remained  unknown, 
obfcure,  and  ufelefs. 

Never  did  any  one  know  how  to  oblige  with  a  better 
grace,  or  to  win  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  could  ferve  hnn 
with  more  engaging  behaviour.  As  he  was  fully  fenfi- 
ble  that  he  flood  in  need  of  the  afhftance  of  others  for 
the  execution  of  his  defigns,  he  thought  juftice  and 
gratitude  required  that  he  fliould  render  his  adherents 
all  the  fervices  in  his  power.  Ail  the  prefents  made 
him,  whether  of  fplendid  arms,  or  rich  apparel,  he  dif- 
tributed  among  his  friends,  according  to  their  feverai 
taftes  or  occafions;  and  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  brighteft 
ornament,  and  moft  exalted  riches  of  a  prince,  confid¬ 
ed  in  adorning  and  enriching  thofe  who  ferved  him 
well.  In  effeft,  fays  Xenophon,  to  do  good  to  one’s 
friends,  and  to  excel  them  in  liberality,  does  not  feem 
fo  admirable  in  fo  high  a  fortune;  but  to  tranfcend 
them  in  goodnefs  of  heart  and  fentiments  of  friendfhip 
and  affection,  and  to  take  more  pleafure  in  conferring, 
than  receiving  obligations;  in  this,  I  find  Cyrus  truly 
worthy  of  efleem  and  admiration.  The  firft  of  thele 
advantages  he  derives  from  his  rank ;  the  other  from 
himfelf  and  his  intrinfic  merit. 

By  thefe  extraordinary  qualities  he  acquired  the  uni- 
verfal  efteetn  and  affedtion  as  well  of  the  Greeks  as  Bar¬ 
barians.  A  great  proof  of  what  Xenophon  here  fays, 
is,  that  none  ever  quitted  the  fervice  of  Cyrus  for  the 
king’s;  whereas  great  numbers  went  over  every  day  to 
him  from  the  king’s  party  after  the  war  was  declared, 
and  even  of  fuch  as  had  moft  credit  at  the  court;  be- 
caufe  they  were  all  convinced,  that  Cyrus  knew  belt 
how  to  diftinguifh  and  reward  their  fervices. 

It  is  moft  certain  that  young  Cyrus  did  not  want 
great  virtues  and  a  fuperior  merit,  but  I  am  furprifed 
that  Xenophon,  in  drawing  his  character,  has  defcribed 
only  the  moft  beautiful  features,  and  fuch  as  are  proper 
to  excite  our  admiration  of  him,  without  faying  the 
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leall  word  of  his  defe&s,  and  efpecially  of  that  immode¬ 
rate  ambition,  that  was  the  foul  of  all  his  affions,  and 
which  at  length  put  arms  into  his  hands  againlt  his  elder 
brother  and  king.  Is  it  allowable  in  an  lnftorian,  whofe 
chief  duty  it  is  to  paint  virtue  and  vice  in  their  proper 
colours,  fo  relate  at  large  an  enterprife  of  fuch  a  nature, 
without  intimating  the  leall  dill  ike  or  imputation  againlt 
it?  but  with  the  Pagans,  ambition  was  fo  far  Irom  being 
conlidered  as  a  vice,  that  it  often  palled  lor  a  virtue. 

Sect.  IV.  The  King  is for  compelling  the  Greeks  to  de¬ 
liver  up  their  Arms.  They  refolve  to  die  rather  than 
furrender  themfelves.  A  Treaty  is  made  with  them. 
Tiffaphernes  takes  upon  him  to  condudl  them  back  to 
their  own  Country.  He  treacheruufy  feizes  Clearchus 
and  four  other  Generals ,  who  were  all  put  to  Death . 

n  r  |  ''HE  Greeks  having  learned,  the  day  after  the  bat- 
X  tie,  that  Cyrus  was  dead,  fent  deputies  to  Ariaeus, 
the  general  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  retired  with  his 
troops  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  marched  the 
day  before  the  aftion,  to  offer  him  as  viftors,  the  crown 
of  Perfia  in  the  room  of  Cyrus.  At  the  fame  time  ar¬ 
rived  Perfian  heralds  at  arms  from  the  king,  to  fummon 
them  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  to  whom  they  anfwered 
with  an  haughty  air,  that  they  talked  a  llrange  language 
to  conquerors ;  that  if  the  king  would  have  their  arms, 
he  might  come  and  take  them  if  he  could ;  but  that  they 
would  die  before  they  would  part  with  them:  that  if 
he  would  receive  them  into  the  number  of  his  allies, 
they  would  ferve  him  with  fidelity  and  valour;  *  but  if 
he  imagined  to  reduce  them  into  flavery  as  conquered, 
he  might  know,  they  had  wherewithal  to  defend  them¬ 
felves,  and  were  determined  to  loofe  their  lives  and  li¬ 
berty  together.  The  heralds  added,  that  they  had  orders 
to  tell  them,  that  it  they  continued  in  the  place  where 

*  Xenoph.  in  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  ii.  p.  272—292.  Diod.  1.  xiv. 
P-  255—257' 

*  Sin  ut  vitlis  fcrvitium  indicercltr,  ejfc  fibi Jirrum  <t  juventutem,  et  promp- 
tum  libertuii  aut  ad  mortem  attimum.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iv.  c.  46. 
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they  were,  they  would  be  allowed  a  fufpenfion  of  arms, 
but  if  they  advanced  or  retired,  that  they  would  be 
treated  as  enemies.  The  Greeks  agreed,  and  were 
afked  by  the  heralds  what  anfwer  they  fhould  report. 
Peace  in  continuing  here,  or  war  in  marching,  replied 
Ciearchus,  without  explaining  himfelt  farther;  from 
the  view  of  keeping  the  king  always  in  fufpence  and 
uncertainty. 

The  anfwer  of  Ariaeus  to  the  Grecian  deputies  was, 
that  there  were  many  Perfians  more  confiderable  than 
himfelt,  who  would  not  fuffer  him  upon  the  throne, 
and  that  he  fhould  fet  out  early  the  next  day  to  return 
into  Ionia;  that,  if  they  would  march  thither  with  him, 
they  might  join  him  in  tire  night.  Ciearchus,  with 
tire  advice  of  the  officers,  prepared  to  depart.  He 
commanded  from  thenceforth,  as  being  the  foie  per  Ion 
of  fufficient  capacity;  for  he  had  not  been  actually 
elefcfed  general  in  chief. 

The  fame  night,  Milthocytes  the  Thracian,  who 
commanded  forty  horfe,  and  about  three  hundred  foot 
of  his  own  country,  went  and  furrendered  himfelf  to 
the  king;  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  began  their  march 
under  the  conduct  of  Ciearchus,  and  arrived  about 
midnight  at  the  camp  of  Ariaeus.  After  they  had  drawn 
up  in  battle,  the  principal  officers  went  to  wait  on  him 
in  his  tent,  where  they  fwore  alliance  with  him  ;  and 
the  Barbarian  engaged  to  conduct  the  army  without 
fraud.  In  confirmation  of  the  treaty,  they  facrificed 
a  wolf,  a  ram,  a  hoar,  and  a  bull;  tire  Greeks  dipped 
their  fwords,  and  the  Barbarians  the  points  of  their 
javelins,  in  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Ariaeus  did  not  think  it  proper  to  return  by  the  fame 
rout  they  came,  becaufe,  having  found  noticing  for  their 
fubfiftence  the  laft  feventeen  days  of  their  march,  they 
muft  have  buffered  much  more,  had  they  taken  the  fame 
way  back  again.  He  therefore  took  another ;  exhorting 
them  only  to  make  long  marches  at  ftrlt;  in  order  to 
evade  the  king’s  purfuit,  which  they  could  not  effeft. 
Towards  the  evening,  when  they  were  not  far  from  fome 
villages  where  they  propofed  to  halt,  the  fcouts  came  in 

with 
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with  advice,  that  they  had  feen  feveral  equipages  and 
convoys,  which  made  it  reafonable  to  judge,  that  the 
enemy  were  not  far  off.  Upon  which  they  flood  their 
ground,  and  waited  their  coming  up ;  and  the  next  day, 
before  fun -riling,  drew  up  in  the  fame  order  as  in  the 
preceding  battle.  So  bold  an  appearance  terrified  the 
king,  who  lent  heralds,  not  to  demand,  as  before,  the 
furrender  of  their  arms,  but  to  propofe  peace  and  a 
treaty.  Cdearchus,  who  was  informed  of  their  arrival, 
whilfl  hewas  bufy  in  drawing  uphis  troops, gave  orders 
to  bid  them  wait,  and  to  tell  them,  that  he  was  not  yet 
at  leifure  to  hear  them.  He  affumed,  purpofely,  an  air 
ot  haughtinefs  and  grandeur,  to  denote  his  intrepidity, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fhow  the  fine  appearance  and 
good  condition  of  his  phalanx.  When  he  advanced 
with  the  mod  fhowy  of  his  officers,  exprefsly  chofen 
for  the  occafion,  and  had  heard  what  the  heralds  had  to 
propofe  ;  he  made  anfwer,  that  they  muft  begin  with 
giving  battle,  becaufe  the  army  being  in  want  ofprovi. 
fions,  had  no  time  to  lofe.  The  heralds  having  carried 
back  this  anfwer  to  their  mailer,  returned  immediately; 
which  ffiowed,  that  the  king,  or  whoever  fpoke  in  his 
name,  was  not  very  diflant.  They  faid,  they  had  orders 
to  condufcl  them  to  villages,  where  they  would  find 
provifions  in  abundance,  and  conduced  them  thither 
accordingly. 

The  army  flaid  there  three  days,  during  which,  TifTa-. 
phernes  arrived  from  the  king,  with  the  queen’s  brother, 
and  three  other  Perfian  grandees,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  officers  and  domeftics.  After  having  faluted 
the  generals,  who  advanced  to  receive  him,  he  told 
them  by  his  inteipreter,  that  being  a  neighbour  of 
Greece,  and  feeing  them  engaged  in  dangers,  out  of 
which  it  would  he  difficult  to  extricate  themfelves,  he 
had  ufed  his  good  offices  with  the\ing,  to  obtain  per- 
nuffion  to  reconduft  them  into  their  own  country ;  be¬ 
ing  convinced,  that  neither  themfelves  nor  their  cities 
would  ever  be  unmindful  ol  that  favour :  that  the  king, 
without  having  declared  him  fell  pofmvt  iy  upon  r.  -t 
head,  had  commanded  him  to  come  to  tiaem,  to  know 
Vol.IV.  K  for 
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for  what  caufe  they  had  taken  arms  againft  him;  and 
advifed  them  to  make  the  king  fucli  an  anfwer,  as  might 
not  give  any  offence,  and  might  enable  him  to  do  them 
fervice.  “  We  call  the  gods  to  witnefs,”  replied  CJe- 
archus,  “that  we  did  not  lift  ourfelves  to  make  war 
with  the  king,  or  to  march  againft  him.  Cyrus  conceal¬ 
ing  his  true  motives  under  different  pretexts,  brought 
us  almoft  hither  without  explaining  himfelf,  the  better 
to  furprife  you.  And  when  we  law  him  furrounded 
with  dangers,  we  thought  it  infamous  to  abandon  him, 
after  the  favours  we  had  received  from  him.  But  as  he 
is  dead,  we  are  releafed  from  our  engagement,  and  nei¬ 
ther  defire  to  conteft  the  crown  with  Artaxerxes,  nor 
to  ravage  his  country,  provided  he  does  not  oppofe  our 
return.  However,  it  we  are  attacked,  we  fhall  endea¬ 
vour,  with  the  alhftance  of  the  gods,  to  make  a  good 
defence  ;  and  fhall  not  be  ungrateful  in  regard  to  thofe 
who  render  us  any  fervice.”  Tiflaphernes  replied,  that 
he  would  let  the  king  know  what  they  lard,  and  return 
with  his  anfwer.  But  his  not  coming  the  next  day 
gave  the  Greeks  fome  anxiety  :  he,  however,  arrived 
on  the  third,  and  told  them,  that  after  much  controverfy, 
he  had  at  length  obtained  the  king’s  grace  for  them : 
for,  that  it  had  been  reprefented  to  the  king,  that  he 
ought  not  to  fuffer  people  to  return  with  impunity  into 
their  country,  who  had  been  fo  infolent  to  come  thither 
to  make  war  upon  him.  “  In  fine,”  laid  he,  “  you  may 
now  allure  yourfelves  of  not  finding  any  obftacle  to 
your  return,  and  of  being  fupplied  with  provifions  or 
fuffered  to  buy  them  ;  and  you  may  judge,  that  you  are 
to  pafs  without  committing  any  diforders  in  your 
march,  and  that  you  are  to  take  only  what  is  neceffary ; 
provided  you  are  not  furnilhed  with  it.”  Thefe  con¬ 
ditions  were  fworn  to  on  both  fides.  Tiflaphernes  and 
the  queen’s  brother  gave  their  hands  to  the  colonels  and 
captains  in  token  of  amity.  After  which  Tiflaphernes 
withdrew  to  difpofe  his  affairs;  promifing  to  return  as 
foon  as  they  would  admit,  in  order  to  go  back  with 
them  into  his  government. 
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The  Greeks  waited  for  him  above  twenty  days,  con¬ 
tinuing  encamped  near  Ariteus,  who  received  frequent 
vifits  from  his  brothers,  and  other  relations,  as  did  the 
officers  of  his  army  from  the  Perfians  of  the  different 
party ;  who  allured  them  from  the  king  of  an  entire  oh  - 
livion  of  the  paft ;  fo  that  the  friendffiip  of  Ariaeus  for 
the  Greeks  appeared  to  cool  every  day  more  and  more. 
This  change  gave  them  caufe  of  uneaGnefs.  Several 
of  the  officers  went  to  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals, 
and  faid  to  them,  “  What  do  we  here  any  longer  ?  Are 
we  not  fenfible,  that  the  king  defires  to  fee  us  all  perifh, 
that  others  may  be  terrified  by  our  example?  Perhaps 
he  keeps  us  waiting  here  till  he  reaflembles  his  difperl- 
ed  troops,  or  fends  to  feize  the  paffes  in  our  wav;  for 
he  will  never  fuffer  us  to  return  into  Greece,  to  divulge 
our  own  glory  and  his  fharne.”  Clearchus  made  an- 
fwer  to  this  difcourfe,  that  to  depart  without  confult- 
ing  the  king,  was  to  break  with  him,  and  to  declare  war 
by  violating  the  treaty;  that  theylhould  remain  with¬ 
out  a  conductor  in  a  country  where  nobody  would  fup- 
p!y  them  with  provifions;  that  Ariteus  would  abandon 
them  ;  and  that  even  their  triends  would  become  their 
enemies;  that  he  did  not  know,  but  there  might  be 
other  rivers  to  pafs,  and  that,  though  the  Euphrates 
were  the  only  one,  they  could  not  get  over  it,  were  the 
paffage  ever  fo  little  difputed.  That  if  it  were  neceffary 
to  come  to  a  battle  they  fhould  Gnd  theinfelves  without 
cavalry  againft  an  enemy,  that  had  a  very  numerous 
and  excellent  body  of  horfe ;  fo  that  if  thev  gained  the 
victory,  they  could  make  no  great  advantage  of  it,  and 
if  they  were  overcome,  they  were  utterly  and  irretriev-- 
ably  loft.  “  Befides,  why  fhould  the  king,  who  has  fo 
many  other  means  to  deftroyus,  engage  his  word  only 
to  violate  it,  and  thereby  render  himfelf  execrable  in 
the  fight  of  gods  and  men  ?  ” 

Tiifaphernes,  however,  arrived  with  his  troops,  in 
order  to  return  into  his  government,  and  thev  fet  for¬ 
wards  all  together  under  the  conduft  of  that  fatrap,  who 
fupplied  them  with  provifions.  Ariaeus  with  his  troops 
encamped  with  the  Barbarians,  and  the  Greeks  fepa- 
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rately,  at  !omc  diftance,  which  kept  up  a  continual  diT- 
truit  ainongll  them.  Befides  which,  there  happened 
frequent  quarrels  for  wood  or  forage,  which  augment¬ 
ed  their  averfion  for  each  other.  After  three  days 
inarch,  they  arrived  at  the  wall  of  Media,  which  is  a 
hundred  teet  high,  twenty  broad,  and  twenty  leagues* 
in  extent,  all  built  of  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen, 
like  the  walls  of  Babylon,  from  which  it  wTas  not  very 
d::tant,at  one  ot  its  extremities.  When  they  had  palled 
it,  they  marched  eight  leagues,  in  two  days,  and  came 
to  the  river  Tygris,  after  having  crofled  two  ot  its  ca¬ 
nals,  cut  exprefsiy  for  watering  the  country.  They 
tr  en  paved  the  t  Tvgris  upon  a  bridge  ot  twenty-feven 
bo.  ts  near  Sitacum,  a  very  great  and  populous  city. 
Alter  t^ur  days  march,  they  arrived  at  another  city,  very 
powe; : a.  ado,  called  Opis.  They  tound  there  a  baltard 
brother  ot  Artaxerxes  with  a  very  confiderable  body  of 
troops,  which  he  was  bringing  from  Sufaand  Ecbatana 
to  Ins  aid  He  admired  the  fine  order  ot  the  Greeks, 
iiorr.  thence,  having  palled  the  delerts  ot  Media,  they 
came,  alter  a  march  ot  fix  days,  to  a  place  called  the 
Lands  oi  Paryfatis,  the  revenues  of  which  appertained 
to  that  priucefs.  Tiflaphcrnes,  to  infult  the  memory  of 
her  ion  Cyrus,  to  dearly  beloved  by  her,  gave  the  vil¬ 
lages  to  be  plundered  by  the  Greeks.  Continuing  their 
march  through  the  defert  on  the  fide  of  the  Tygris, 
which  they  had  on  the  left,  they  arrived  at  Caente,  a 
very  great  and  rich  city,  and  from  thence  at  the  river 
Zabates. 

The  occafions  of  diflruft  increafed  every  day  be¬ 
tween  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  Clearchus  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  come  to  an  explanation  once 
ior  ail  with  Tilfaphernes.  He  begun  with  obferving 
upon  the  facred  and  inviolable  nature  of  the  treaties 
fubfifting  between  them.  “  Can  a  man,'’  faid  he, 

*  Twenty  parafangas. 

+  The  march  cf  the  Greeks  and  the  red  of  the  army,  from  the  day 
after  the  battle  till  the  paging  of  the  Tygris,  abounds,  in  the  text  of  Xe¬ 
nophon,  with  very  great  obicurities,  to  explain  which  fully  require  a 
lor  differtztioD.  My  plan  does  not  admit  me  to  enter  into  fech  difeuf- 
fions,  which  I  mult  therefore  refer  to  thofe  who  are  more  able-  than  me. 

“  confcious 
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confcious  of  the  guilt  of  perjury, be  capable  of  living 
at  eafe?  How  would  he  fhun  the  wrath  ol  the  gods, 
the  witnefles  of  treaties,  and  efcape  their  vengeance, 
whofe  power  is  univerfal  ?  ”  He  added  aherwards  ma¬ 
ny  things  to  prove,  that  the  Greeks  were  obliged,  by 
their  own  interelf,to  continue  faithful  to  him, and  that, 
by  renouncing  his  alliance,  they  mull  firft  inevitably 
renounce  not  only  all  religion,  but  reafon  and  common, 
fenfe.  Tiffaphernes  feemed  to  reiilh  this  difcourle, 
and  fpoke  to  him  with  ail  the  appearance  of  the  moil 
pertebl  fincerity ;  infinuating,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
fome  perfons  had  done  him  bad  offices  with  him.  “If 
you  will  bring  your  officers  hither,”  faid  he,  “  I  will 
ftowyou  thole  who  have  wronged  you  111  their  repre- 
fentations.”  He  kept  him  to  fupper,  and  proleiled 
more  friendffiip  for  him  than  ever. 

The  next  day  Clearchus  propofed,  in  the  afTembly, 
to  go  with  the  feveral  commanders  of  the  troops  to  Tif¬ 
faphernes.  He  fufpe£ied  Menon  in  particular,  whom 
he  knew  to  have  had  a  fecret  conference  with  the  fairap 
in  the  prefence  of  Ariaeus;  befides  which,  they  had  al¬ 
ready  differed  feveral  times  with  each  other.  Some 
objefled  that  it  was  not  proper  that  all  the  generals 
fliould  go  to  Tiiiaphernes,  and  that  it  cm  not  conint 
with  prudence  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  profeffions 
of  a  Barbarian.  But  Clearchus  continued  to  infill  upon 
what  he  had  moved,  till  it  was  anreed  that  the  lour 
other  commanders,  with  twenty  captains,  and  about 
two  hundred  foldiers,  under  the  pretext  of  bu)  ing  prc- 
vilions  in  the  Perfian  camp,  where  there  was  a  market," 
fhould  be  fent  along  with  him.  When  they  came  to 
the  tent  of  Tiffaphernes,  the  five  commanders,  Cieai- 
ehus,  Menon,  Proxenes,  Agias,  and  Socrates,  were  fuf- 
fered  to  enter,  but  the  captains  remained  without  at  the 
door.  Immediately,  on  a  certain  fignal  before  agreed 
on,  thole  within  were  feized,  and  the  others  put  to  the 
fword.  Some  Perfian  horfe  aherwards  Icoured  the 
country,  and  killed  all  the  Greeks  they  met,  wffiether 
freemen  or  {laves.  Clearchus,  with  the  other  generals 
was  fent  to  the  king,  who  ordered  their  heads  to  be 

ftruck 
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i truck  off.  Xenophon  defcribes,  with  fufficient  ex¬ 
tent,  the  charafters  of  thofe  officers. 

Clearclius  was  valiant,  bold,  intrepid,  and  of  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  forming  great  enterprifes.  His  courage  was 
not  raffi,  but  directed  by  prudence,  and  he  retained  all 
the  coolnefs  of  his  temper  and  prefence  of  mind  in  the 
midft  of  the  greateft  dangers.  He  loved  the  troops,  and 
let  them  want  for  nothing.  He  knew  how  to  make 
them  obey  him  ;  but  out  of  fear.  His  mien  was  awful 
and  fevere;  his  language  rough;  his  punifhments  in- 
iiantand  rigorous:  he  gave  way  fometimes  to  paffion, 
but  prefently  came  to  himfelf,  and  always  chaftifed 
v/ith  juftice.  His  great  maxim  was,  that  nothing  could 
be  done  in  an  army  without  a  fevere  difeipline;  and 
from  him  came  the  faying,  that  a  foldier  ought  to  fear 
his  general  more  than  the  enemy.  The  troops*  efteem- 
ed  his  valour  and  did  juftice  to  his  merit;  but  they 
were  afraid  of  his  humour,  and  did  not  love  to  ferve 
under  him.  In  a  word,  fays  Xenophon,  the  foldiers 
feared  him  as  fcholars  do  a  fevere  pedagogue.  We  may 
lav  of  him,  with  Tacitus,  that  by  an  excefs  of  feverity 
he  made,  what  had  otherwife  been  well  done  by  him, 
unamiable;  b  C  up  i  dine  Jeveritatis  in  his  etiam,  qua  rite 
jaceirty  ciccrbns , 

Proxenes  was  of  Bceotia.  From  his  infancy  he  afpir- 
ed  at  great  things,  and  was  induftrious  to  make  himfelf 
capable  of  them.  He  fpared  no  means  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  inftruttion,  and  was  the  difciple  of  Gorgias 
the"  Leontine,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  who  fold  his 
fet'd  ures  at  a  very  high  price.  When  he  found  himfelf 
capable  of  commanding,  and  of  doing  good  to  his 
friends,  as  well  as  of  being  ferved  by  them,  he  entered 
into  Cyrus’s  fervice  with  the  view  of  advancing  him- 
leif."  He  did  not  want  ambition,  but  would  take  no 
other  path'  to  glory  than  that  of  virtue.  He  had  been  a 
perte£t  captain,  had  he  had  to  do  with  none  but  brave 
and  difeiplined  men,  and  it  had  been  only  neceffary  to 
be  beloved.  He  was  more  apprehenfive  of  being  in  his 

,  b  Tacit.  Annal.  c.  Ixxv. 

*  Mandat  admiratio  virict  Jama;  fed  oderant .  Tacit.  Hiftor.  1.  ii.  c.  68. 

foldiers 
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foldiers  difpleafure,  than  his  foldiers  in  his.  He 
thought  it  fufficient  for  a  commander  to  praife  good 
a&ions,  without  punilhing  bad  ones;  for  which  realon 
he  was  beloved  by  the  worthy;  but  thofe  of  a  different 
charadler  abufed  his  facility.  He  died  at  thirty  years 
of  age. 

*  Could  the  two  great  perfons,  we  have  here  drawn 
after  Xenophon,  have  been  moulded  into  one,  fome- 
thing  periefcf  might  have  been  made  of  them ;  retrench¬ 
ing  their  feveral  defeats,  and  retaining  only  their  vir¬ 
tues  ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  fame  man  t,  as  Ta¬ 
citus  fays  of  Agricola,  behaves,  according  to  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  times  and  circumftances,  fometimes  with 
gentlenefs,  and  fometimes  with  feverity,  without  lef- 
fening  his  authority  by  the  former,  or  the  people’s  af- 
feftion  by  the  latter. 

Menon  was  a  Theffalian,  avaricious  and  ambitious, 
but  ambitious  only  from  the  motive  of  avarice,  purfu- 
ing  honour  and  eltimation  for  the  mere  lucre  of  money. 
He  courted  the  friendfhip  of  the  great,  and  of  perfons 
in  authority,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  com¬ 
mit  injuftice  and  oppreflion  with  impunity.  To  obtain 
his  ends,  all  means  with  him  were  virtue;  falfehood, 
fraud,  perjury;  whilft  fincerity,  and  integrity  of  heart, 
flood  in  his  fcheme  for  weaknefs  and  ftupidity.  He 
loved  nobody;  and,  if  he  profefled  friendfhip,  it  was 
only  to  deceive.  As  others  made  their  glory  confifl  in 
religion,  probity,  and  honour,  he  valued  him felf  upon 
injuftice,  deceit,  and  treachery.  He  gained  the  favour 
of  the  great  by  talfe  reports,  whifpering,  and  calumny  ; 
and  that  of  the  foldiery  by  licence  and  impunity.  In 
fine,  he  endeavoured  to  render  himfelf  terrible  by  the 
mifchief  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  and  imagined  he  fa¬ 
voured,  thofe  to  whom  he  did  none. 

It  was  in  my  thoughts  to  have  retrenched  thefe  cha- 
raffers,  which  interrupt  the  thread  . of  the  hiftorv,  but 

*  Egregium  principatus  temperamentum,fr,  demptis  utriufjuc  vitiis  Join  lirtd- 
tes  mjcerertur.  Taci  r.  H’itor.  1,  11.  c.  5. 

+  Pro  v'ariis  Icmporibiis  ac  negotiis  Jeverus  ct  comis — nec  i/li,  quod  eji  rarjfi- 
murrt,  aut  jjciiitas  author itatem,  ant faentas  arntrom,  dcirur.urt.  Tacit,  in 
Agric.  c.  ix. 
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as  they  are  a  lively  image  of  the  manners  of  men,  which 
in  all  times  are  the  fame,  I  thought  retaining  them 
would  neither  be  ufelefs  nor  difagreeable  to  the  reader. 

Sect.  V .  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoufand  Greeks  from  the 
Province  of  Babylon  to  T/ekifond. 

*  '  |  '"'HE  generals  of  the  Greeks  having  been  feized, 

A  and  the  officers  who  attended  them  maflacred, 
the  troops  were  in' the  higheft  condernation.  They 
were  five  or  fix  hundred  leagues  from  Greece,  fur- 
rounded  with  great  rivers  and  enemy  nations,  without 
any  fupplies  ofprovifions.  In  this  date  of  general  de- 
jetiioH,  they  could  not  think  ot  taking  either  ncurifh- 
ment  or  repofe.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Xenophon, 
a  young  Athenian,  but  of  prudence  and  capacity  fupe- 
rior  to  his  years,  went  to  fome  ot  the  officers,  and  re- 
prefonied  to  them,  that  they  had  rsotime  to  lofej  that 
it  was  of  the  lad  importance  to  prevent  the  bad  defigms 
of  the  enemy;  that,  however  fmall  their  number,  they 
•would  render  themfelves  formidable  if  they  behaved 
with  boldnefs  and  refolution;  that  valour  and  not  mul¬ 
titude  determines  the  fuccefs  of  arms;  and  that  it  was 
necefiary,  above  all  things,  to  nominate  generals  imme¬ 
diately,  becaufe  an  army  without  commanders  is  like  a 
•body  without  a  foul.  A  council  was  immediately  held, 
at  which  a  hundred  officers  were  prefent,  and  Xeno¬ 
phon,  being  defired  to  fpeak,  deduced  the  realons  at 
large,  he  had  at  fird  but  lightly  touched  upon  ;  and  by 
his  advice  commanders  were  appointed.  They  were 
Timafien  for  Clearchus,  Xanthicles  lor  Socrates,  Cle- 
anor  ror  Agias,  Philenus  for  Menon,  and  Xenophon 
for  Proxenes. 

Before  the  break  ef  day,  they  aflembled  the  army. 
The  gencrais  made  fpeeches  to  animate  the  troops,  and 
Xenophon  amongdthered.  “Fellow  foldiers,” faidhe, 
“  the  lofs  ol  fo  many  brave  men  by  vile  treachery,  and 
the  being  abandoned  by  our  friends,  is  very  deplorable; 
but  we  mad  not  fink  under  our  misfortunes,  and,  if 
c  Xcnoph.  in  Exped.  Cyr.  1,  iii.  &  iv. 
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we  cannot  conquer,  let  us  choofe  rather  to  punifh  glo- 
rioufly,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  ol  Barbarians,  who 
would  inflift  upon  us  the  greateft  miferies.  Let  us 
call  to  mind  the  glorious  battles  of  Plataea,  Thermopy¬ 
lae,  Salamin,  and  the  many  others  wherein  our  aiicef- 
tors,  though  with  a  fmall  number,  have  fought  and  de¬ 
feated  the  innumerable  armies  of  the  Perfians,  and 
thereby  rendered  the  name  alone  of  Greek  for  ever 
formidable.  It  is  to  their  invincible  valour  we  owe 
the  honour  we  poffefs,  of  acknowledging  no  matters 
upon  earth  but  the  gods,  nor  any  happinefs,  but  what 
confifts  with  liberty.  Thofe  gods,  the  avengers  of 
perjury,  and  witneffes  of  the  enemy’s  treafon  will  be 
favourable  to  us  ;  and  as  they  are  attacked  in  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  treaties,  and  take  pleafure  in  humbling  the 
proud,  and  exalting  the  low,  they  will  alfo  follow  us 
to  battle,  and  combat  for  us.  For  the  rett,  fellow 
foldiers,  as  we  have  no. refuge  but  in  vidfory,  which 
mutt  be  our  hope,  and  will  make  us  ample  amends 
for  whatever  it  cofts  to  attain  it  ;  I  fhould  believe,  if 
it  were  your  opinion,  that,  for  the  making  a  more  rea¬ 
dy  and  lefs  difficult  retreat,  it  would  be  very  proper  to 
rid  ourfelves  of  all  the  ufelefs  baggage,  and  to  keep  , 
only  what  is  abfolutely  necelfary  in  our<narch.”  All 
the  foldiers  that  moment  lifted  up  their  hands  to  fignrf  y 
their  approbation  and  confent  to  all  that  had  been  laid, 
and  without  lofs  of  time  fet  fire  to  their  tents  and  car¬ 
riages  ;  fuch  of  them  as  had  too  much  equipage  giv¬ 
ing  it  others  who  had  too  little,  and  deftroying  the  reft. 

It  was  refolved  to  march  the  army  without  tumult 
or  violence,  if  their  return  was  not  oppofed ;  but  other- 
wife  to  openthemfelves  apaffagefwoed  in  hand  through 
the  enemy.  They  began  their  march  in  the  form  of  a 
great  hollow  fquare,  with  the  baggage  in  the  centre. 
Chirifophus  the  Lacedaemonian  had  the  van  guard  ; 
two  of  the  oideft  captains  the  right  and  left ;  and  Ti- 
mafion  with  Xenophon  were  potted  in  the  rear  as  the 
youngefl  officers.  The  firft  day  was  rude;  beea  ife, 
having  neither  horfenor  flingers,  they  were  extremely 

K  £  haraifed 
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harafted  by  a  detachment  fent  againft  them  :  but  they 
provided  againft  that  inconvenience  by  following  Xe¬ 
nophon’s  advice.  They  chofe  two  hundred  men  out 
ol  the  Rhodians  ip  the  army,  whom  they  armed  with 
flings,  and  augmented  their  pay  for  their  encourage¬ 
ment.  They  could  throw  as  far  again  as  the  Perfians, 
becaufe  they  difcharged  balls  of  lead,  and  the  other 
made  life  of  large  flints.  They  mounted  alfo  a  fqua- 
dron  of  fifty  men  upon  the  horfes  intended  for  the 
baggage,  and  fupplied  their  places  with  other  beafts  of 
burden.  By  the  means  of  this  fupply  a  fecond  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy  were  very  feverely  handled. 

After  fome  days  march,  Tiffaphernes  appeared  with 
all  his  forces.  He  contented  himfelf  with  harafting  the 
Greeks,  who  moved  on  continually.  The  latter  obf'erv- 
ing  the  difficulty  of  retreating  in  a  hollow  fquare  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy,  from  the  unevennefs  of  ground, 
hedges,  and  other  obftacles,  which  might  oblige  them 
to  break  it,  changed  their  order  of  battle,  and  marched 
in  two  columns,  with  the  little  baggage  they  had  in  the 
fpace  between  them.  They  formed  a  bodv  of  referve 
of  fix  hundred  chofen  men,  whom  they  divided  into 
fix  companies,  and  fubdivided  by  fifties  and  tens,  to 
facilitate  their  motions  according  to  occafion.  When 
the  columns  came  clofe  to  each  other,  they  either  re¬ 
mained  in  the  rear,  or  filed  off  upon  the  flanks  on  both 
fides,  to  avoid  diforder;  and  when  they  opened,  they 
fell  into  the  void  fpace  in  the  rear  between  the  two 
columns.  Upon  any  occafion  of  attack,  they  imme¬ 
diately  ran  where  it  was  neceff'ary.  The  Greeks  flood 
feveral  charges,  but  they  were  neither  confiderable,  nor 
attended  with  much  lofs. 

They  arrived  at  the  river  Tigris.  As  its  depth  would 
not  permit  them  to  repafs  it  without  boats,  they  were 
obliged  to  crofs  the  Carducian  mountains,  becaufe 
there  was  no  other  way,  and  the  prifoners  reported,  that 
from  thence  they  would  enter  Armenia,  where  they 
might  pafs  theTygris  at  its  fource,  and  afterwards  the 
Euphrates,  not  very  diftant  from  it.  To  gain  thofe  de- 
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files  before  the  enemy  could  feize  them,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  let  forwards  in  the  night,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  by  the  break  of  day  ;  which 
was  done  accordingly.  Chirifophus  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  advanced  guard,  with  the  troops  armed  with 
miffive  weapons,  befides  his  ordinary  corps  ;  and  Xe¬ 
nophon  in  the  rear,  with  only  the  heavy-armed  fol- 
diers,  becaufe  at  that  time  there  was  nothing  to  tear  on 
that  fide.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  taken 
poffeffion  of  feveral  of  the  heights,  from  whence  it 
was  neceffary  to  drive  them,  which  could  not  be  done 
without  great  danger  and  difficulty. 

The  officers,  having  held  a  council  of  war,  were  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  leave  behind  them  all  the 
beafts  of  burden  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  with  all  the 
{laves  lately  taken  ;  becaufe  both  the  one  and  the  other 
would  retard  their  march  too  much  in  the  great  defiles 
they  had  to  pafs ;  befides  which,  it  required  a  greater 
quantity  of  provifionsto  fupport  them,  and  thofe  who 
had  the  care  of  the  beafts  were  ufelefs  in  fight.  That 
regulation  was  executed  without  delay,  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  march,  fometimes  fighting,  and  fometnnes 
halting.  The  paffing  of  the  mountains,  which  took  up 
feven  days,  fatigued  the  troops  exceedingly,  and  occa- 
fioned  fome  lofs  ;  but  at  length  they  arrived  at  vil¬ 
lages,  where  they  found  provifions  in  abundance,  and 
refted  fome  days,  to  recover  the  fcvere  fatigues  the  ar¬ 
my  had  fullered ;  in  comparifon  with  which,  all  they 
had  undergone  in  Perfia  was  trivial. 

They  found  themfelves  foon  after  expofed  to  new 
danger.  Almoft  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  they  came 
to  a  river,  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  called  Cen- 
trites,  which  {topped  their  march.  They  had  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  the  enemy,  who  purfued  them  in  the 
rear,  and  the  Armenians,  the  foldiers  of  the  country, 
who  defended  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  They  at¬ 
tempted  in  vain  to  pafs  it  in  a  place  where  the  water 
came  up  to  their  armpits,  and  were  carried  awav  bv  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  againft.  which  the  weight  of 
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their  arms  made  them  unable  to  refill.  By  good  fortune 
they  difcovered  another  place  not  fo  deep,  where  fome 
foldiers  had  feen  the  people  of  the  country  pahs.  It  re¬ 
quired  abundance  of  addrefs,  diligence,  and  valour,  to 
keep  off  the  enemy  on  both  fides  of  them.  The  army 
however  palled  the  river  at  length  without  much  lots. 

They  marched  afterwards  with  lefs  interruption  ; 
paffed  the  fource  of  the  Tygris,  and  arrived  at  the  lit¬ 
tle  river  Teleboa,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  has 
many  villages  on  its  banks.  Here  began  the  weftern 
Armenia;  which  was  governed  byTiribafus,  a  fatrap 
much  beloved  by  the  king,  and  had  the  honour  to  help 
him  to  *  mount  on  horfeback  when  at  the  court  :  he 
offered  to  let  the  army  pals,  and  to  fuffer  the  foldiers 
to  take  all  they  wanted,  upon  condition  that  they  Ihould 
commit  no  ravages  in  their  march;  wffich  propofal 
was  accepted  and  ratified  on  each  fide.  Tiribafus  kept 
always  a  flying  camp  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  army. 
There  fell  a  great  quantity  of  fnow,  which  gave  the 
troops  fome  inconvenience ;  and  they  learnt  from  a 
prifoner,  that  Tiribafus  had  a  delign  to  attack  the 
Greeks  at  a  pafs  of  the  mountains,  in  a  defile,  through 
which  they  muff  neceffarily  march.  They  prevented 
him  by  feizing  that  poll,  after  having  put  the  enemy 
•to  flight.  After  fome  days  march  through  deferts, 
they  paffed  the  Euphrates  near  its  fource,  not  having 
the  water  above  their  middles. 

They  buffered  exceedingly  afterwards  from  a  north 
wind  which  blew  in  their  faces,  and  prevented  refpira- 
tion ;  fo  that  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  facrifice  to  the 
wind,  upon  which  it  feemed  to  abate.  They  marched, 
on  in  fnow  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  wrhich  killed  feveral 
fervants  and  beafts  of  burden,  befides  thirty  foldiers. 
They  made  fires  during  the  night,  for  they  found  plenty 
of  wood.  All  the  next  day,  they  continued  their  march 
through  the  fnow,  when  many  of  them  from  the  excefs 
of  hunger,  followed  with  langour  or  fainting,  conti¬ 
nued  lying  upon  the  ground,  through  weaknefs  and 

*  The  French  tranflaior  of  Xcnoghon  fays,  he  held  the  king’s ftirrup  when 
he  got  on  horjeback)  without  conhde'riug  t&at  the  ancients  ulea  none. 

want 
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want  of  fpirits.  When  fomething  had  been  given 
them  to  eat,  they  found  themfelves  relieved,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  march. 

The  enemy  ilil!  purfued  them,  of  whom  many,  over¬ 
taken  bv  the  night,  remained  on  the  way  without  fire 
or  provifions,  fo  that  feveral  died  of  their  hardlhips, 
and  the  enemy  who  followed  them  took  fome  baggage. 
Some  foldiers  were  alfo  left  behind,  that  had  loii  their 
fight,  and  others  their  toes,  by  the  fnow.  Againfl  the 
firfl  evil  it  was  good  to  wear  fomething  black  before 
their  eyes ;  and  againfl  the  other,  to  keep  the  legs  al¬ 
ways  in  motion,  and  to  bare  the  feet  at  night.  Arriv¬ 
ing  in  a  more  commodious  place,  they  difperfed  them- 
felves  into  the  neighbouring  villages  to  recover  and 
repofe  after  their  fatigues.  The  houfes  were  built  un¬ 
der  ground,  with  an  opening  at  top,  like  a  well,  through 
which  the  defcent  was  by  a  ladder;  but  there  was  ano¬ 
ther  entrance  for  cattle.  They  found  there  fheep, 
cows,  goats,  poultry  ;  with  wheat,  barley,  and  pulfe  ; 
and  for  drink,  there  was  beer,  which  was  very  ftrong, 
when  not  mingled  with  water,  but  was  agreeable  to 
thofe  who  were  ufed  to  it.  They  drank  this  with  a  reed 
out  of  the  velfels  that  held  the  beer,  upon  which  they 
faw  the  barlev  fwiin.  The  mailer  of  the  houfe,  where 
Xenophon  lay,  received  him  very  kindly,  and  even 
fhowed  him  where  he  had  concealed  fome  wine;  be- 
fides  which  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  feveral  horfes. 
He  taught  him  alfo  to  fallen  a  kind  of  hurdles  to  their 
feet,  and  to  do  the  fame  to  the  other  beafls  of  burden, 
to  prevent  their  finking  in  the  fnow  ;  without  which 
they  would  have  been  up  to  the  girth  in  it  at  every 
flep.  The  army,  after  having  refled  feven  days  inthefe 
villages,  refumed  their  route. 

After  a  march  of  feven  days  they  arrived  at  the  river 
Araxes,  called  alfo  the  Phafus,  which  is  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  breadth.  Two  days  after  they  difcovered 
the  Phafians,  the  Chalybes,  and  the  Taochians,  who 
kept  the  pals  of  the  mountains,  to  prevent  tlreir  de¬ 
fending  mto  the  plain.  They,  iaw  .it  was  impoflible 

to 
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to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle  with  them,  and  refolved  to 
give  it  the  fame  day.  Xenophon,  who  had  obferved 
that  the  enemy  defended  only  the  ordinary  palfage,  and 
that  the  mountain  was  three  leagues  in  extent,  propof- 
ed  the  fending  of  a  detachment  to  take  poffeffion  of  the 
heights  that  commanded  the  enemy;  which  would  not 
be  difficult,  as  they  might  prevent  all  fufpicion  of  their 
defign  by  a  march  in  the  night,  and  by  making  a  falfe 
attack  bv  the  main  road,  to  amufe  the  Barbarians. 
This  was  accordingly  executed,  the  enemy  put  to  flight, 
and  the  pafs  cleared. 

They  croffed  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  who  are 
the  molt  valiant  of  all  the  Barbarians  in  thofe  parts. 
W  ben  they  killed  an  enemy,  they  cut  oifhis  head  and 
carried  it  about  in  triumph,  finging  and  dancing.  •  They 
kept  themfelves  clofe  lhut  up  in  their  cities,  and  when 
the  army  marched,  fell  fuddenly  upon  the  rear,  after 
having  carried  every  thing  of  value  in  the  country  into 
places  of  fafety.  Alter  twelve  or  fifteen  days  march, 
they  arrived  at  a  very  high  mountain,  called  Tecqua, 
from  wiience  they  defcried  the  fea.  The  firfl  who 
perceived  it,  raifed  great  lhouts  of  joy  for  a  confider- 
abietnne;  which  made  Xenophon  imagine  that  the 
van  guard  was  attacked,  and  go  with  all  hafle  to  fup- 
port  it.  As  he  approached  nearer,  the  cry  of  the  Jea  ! 
the  fea  !  was  heard  diftinbfly,  and  the  alarm  changed 
into  joy  and  gaiety  ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  top, 
nothing  was  heard  but  a  confufed  noife  of  the  whole 
army,  crying  out  together,  the Jea!  the  fea!  whilft  they 
could  not  refrain  from  tears,  nor  from  embracing  their 
generals  and  officers.  And  then,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  they  heaped  up  a  pile  of  {tones,  and  erebted  a 
trophy  with  broken  bucklers  and  other  arms. 

From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  mountains  of  Col¬ 
chis,  one  of  which  was  higher  than  the  reft,  and  of  that 
the  people  of  the  country  had  pofteffied  themfelves. 
The  Greeks  drew  up  in  battle  at'  the  bottom  of  it  to 
afcend,  for  the  accefs  was  not  impracticable.  Xeno¬ 
phon  did  not  judge  it  proper  to  march  in  line  of  battle, 
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but  by  files  ;  becaufe  the  foldiers  could  not  keep  their 
ranks,  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  that  in  fome 
places  was  eafy,  and  in  others  difficult  to  climb,  which 
might  difcourage  them.  That  advice  was  approved, 
and  the  army  marched  according  to  it.  The  heavy¬ 
armed  troops  amounted  to  tourfcore  files,  each  conftft- 
ing  of  about  a  hundred  men,  with  eighteen  hundred 
light  armed  foldiers,  divided  in  three  bodies,  one  of 
which  was  polled  on  the  right,  another  on  the  left,  and 
a  third  in  the  centre.  After  having  encouraged  his 
troops,  by  reprefenting  to  them  that  this  was  the  lafl 
obflacle  they  had  to  furmount,  and  implored  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  gods,  the  army  began  to  afcend  the  hill. 
The  enemy  were  not  able  to  fupport  their  charge,  and 
difperfed.  They  palled  the  mountain,  and  encamped 
in  villages,  where  they  found  provifions  in  abundance. 

A  very  flrange  accident  happened  thereto  the  army, 
which  put  them  into  great  confirmation.  For  the  fol¬ 
diers  finding  abundance  of  beehives  in  that  place,  and 
eating  the  honey,  they  were  taken  with  violent  vomit¬ 
ing  and  fluxes,  attended  with  raving  fits;  fo  that  thofe, 
who  were  leaft  ill,  feemed  like  drunken  men,  and  the 
reft,  either  furioufly  mad,  or  dying.  The  earth  was 
ftrewed  with  their  bodies  as  after  a  defeat ;  however, 
none  of  them  died,  and  the  diftemper  ceafed  the  next 
day  about  the  fame  hour  it  had  taken  them.  The  third 
or  fourth  day  the  foldiers  got  up,  but  in  the  condition 
people  are  after  taking  a  violent  medicine. 

Two  days  after  the  army  arrived  near  Trebifond,  a 
Greek  colony  of  Sinopians,  fituate  upon  the  Euxine  or 
Black  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Colchis.  Here  they  lay 
encamped  for  thirty  days,  and  acquitted  themfelves  of 
the  vows  they  had  made  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  the 
other  deities,  to  obtain  a  happy  return  into  their  own 
country.  They  alfo  celebrated  the  gamei.of  the  horfe 
and  foot  races,  wreftling,  boxing,  the  pancratium  ;  the 
whole  attended  with  the  greateft  joy  and  folemnity. 


Sect.* 
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Sect.  VI.  The  Greeks,  after  having  undergone  ««/ 
Jive  batigues,  and  [unmounted  many  Dangers ,  arrive 
upon  the  Sea-coajl  oppofite  to  Byzantium.  They  pafs 
the  Strait,  and  engage  in  the  Service  of  Seuthes, 
Prince  of  Thrace.  Xenophon  afterwards  repajfes  the 
Sea,  advances  to  Pergamus,  and  joins  Thimbron, 
General  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  marches  againjl 
TiJJaphernes  and  Pharnabafus. 

d  A  FTER  having  offered  facrifices  to  the  feveral 
XjL  divinities,  and  celebrated  the  games,  they  deli¬ 
berated  upon  the  proper  meafures  for  their  return  into 
Greece.  They  concluded  upon  going  thither  bv  fea, 
and  for  that  purpofe  Chirifophus  offered  to  go  to  Anax- 
ibius,  the  admiral  of  Sparta,  who  was  his  friend,  to  ob¬ 
tain  ihips  of  him.  He  fet  out  direftly,  and  Xenophon 
regulated  the  order  it  was  neceffary  to  obferve,  and  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  for  the  fecurity  of  the  camp, 
provifions,  and  forage.  He  believed  it  alfo  proper  to 
make  fure  of  lome  velfels,  befides  thofe  that  were  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  made  fome  expeditions  againft  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  people. 

As  Chirifophus  did  not  return  fo  foon  as  was  expell¬ 
ed,  and  provifions  began  to  be  wanting,  it  was  refolv- 
ed  to  proceed  by  land  ;  becaufe  there  was  not  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  fliips  to  tranfport  the  whole  army,  and 
thofe,  which  the  precaution  of  Xenophon  had  procur¬ 
ed,  were  allotted  to  carry  the  women,  the  old  and  Tick 
men,  with  all  the  unneceifary  baggage.  The  army 
continued  its  march,  and  lay  ten  days  at  *  Cerafus, 
where  there  was  a  general  review  of  the  troops,  who 
were  found  to  amount  to  eight  thoufand  fix  hundred 
men,  out  of  about  ten  thoufand;  the  reft  having  died 
in  their  retreat,  of  their  wounds,  fatigues,  or  difeafes. 

d  Xenoph.  1.  iii. 

*  This  city  of  Cerafus  became  famous  from  the  cherry  trees,  which 
Lucullus  tirft  brought  into  Italy,  and  which  from  thence  have  been 
difpericd  all  over  the  weftern  world. 

In 
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In  the  (mall  time  the  Greeks  continued  in  thefe 
parts,  feveral  divifions  arofe,  as  well  with  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  country,  as  with  foine  of  the  officers,  who 
were  jealous  of  Xenophon’s  authority,  and  endeavour- 
-ed  to  render  him  odious  to  the  ai  my.  But  his  wifdom 
and  moderation  put  a  flop  to  thofe  diforders  ;  having 
made  the  foldiers  fenfible  that  their  fafety  depended 
upon  pneferving  union  and  a  good  underftanding 
amongit  themfelves,  and  obedience  to  their  generals. 

From  Cerafus  they  went  to  Cotyora,  which  is  not 
very  remote  from  it.  They  there  deliberated  again 
upon  the  proper  meafures  for  their  return.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  country  reprefented  tire  almoil  infuper- 
■able  difficulties  of  going  by  land,  from  the  defiles  and 
rivers  they  had  to  pafs,  and  offered  to  fupply  the  Greeks 
with  fhips.  This  feemed  the  bed  expedient,  and  the 
army  embarked  accordingly.  They  arrived  the  next 
day  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  and  a  colony  of 
the  Milefians.  Chirifophus  repaired  thither  with  gal¬ 
leys,  but  without  money,  though  the  troops  expected  to 
receive  forne.  He  affured  them  that  the  army  Ihould  be 
paid,  as  loon  as  they  were  out  of  the  Euxine  Sea;  and 
that  their  retreat  wa®  Ullivsr  fully  Celebrated UPrd  fhs 
Tubjefrt  of  the  difcourfe  and  admiration  of  all  Greece. 

Tire  foldiers,  finding  themfelves  near  enough  to 
Greece,  defired  to  make  fome  booty  before  they  arrived 
there,  and  with  that  view  refolved  to  nominate  a  gene- 
ral  with  full  authority,  whereas,  till  then,  all  affairs 
were  determined  in  the  council  of  war  by  the  plurality 
of  voices.  They  caff  their  eyes  upon  Xenophon,  and 
eaufed  him  to  be  defired  to  accept  that  office.  He  was 
not  infenfible  of  the  honour  of  commanding  in  chief; 
•but  he  forelaw  the  confequences,  and  defired  time  to 
confider.  After  having  expreffed  the  higheff  fenfe  of 
gratitude  for  an  offer  fo  much  to  his  honour,  he  repre¬ 
fented,  that,  to  avoid  jealoufy  and  divifion,  the  fuccefs 
of  affaus,  and  rhe  intcreff  of  the  army,  feemed  to  re¬ 
quire  that  they  fhould  choofe  a  Lacedtemonian  for  their 
general;  the  Spartan  Hate  atthat  time  a&ually  ruling 
Greece,  and  m  confideration  of  that  choice  would  be 

difpofed 
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difpofed  to  Support  them.  This  reafon  was  not  relifhed, 
and  they  objected  to  it,  that  they  were  far  from  intend¬ 
ing  a  ferviie  dependence  upon  Sparta,  or  to  Submit  to 
regulate  their  enterprises  by  the  pleafure  or  diflike  of 
that  ffate;  and  prelled  him  again  to  accept  the  com¬ 
mand.  He  was  then  obliged  to  explain  himfelf  fincere- 
ly,  and  without  evafion ;  and  declared,  that  having  con- 
lulted  the  gods  by  Sacrifice,  upon  the  offer  they  made 
him,  they  had  manifefled  their  will  by  evident  Signs, 
from  whence  it  appeared  that  they  did  not  approve  their 
choice.  It  was  furpnfing  to  fee  the  impreffion  which 
the  Sole  mention  of  the  gods  made  upon  the  Soldiers, 
otherwife  very  warm  and  tenacious,  and  who  beSides 
are  commonly  little  affefted  with  the  motives  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Their  great  ardour  abated  immediately,  and  with¬ 
out  making  any  reply,  they  proceeded  to  cleft  Chirifo- 
phus  though  a  Lacedaemonian,  for  their  general. 

His  authority  was  of  no  long  continuance.  Difcord, 
as  Xenophon  had  torefeen,  arofe  amongft  the  troops:, 
who  were  angry  that  their  general  prevented  their  plun¬ 
dering  the  Grecian  cities,  by  which  they  paffed.  This 
difturbance  was  principally  excited  by  the  Peloponne- 
lians,  who  compofed  one  half  of  the  army,  and  could 
not  See  Xenophon  an  Athenian  in  authority  without" 
pain.  Different  meafures  were  propofed ;  but  nothing 
being  concluded,  the  troops  divided  themfelves  into 
three  bodies,  of  which  the  Achaiaris  and  Archadians* 
that  is,  the  Peloponnefians,  were  the  principal,  amount¬ 
ing  to  four  thoufand  five  hundred  heavy-armed  foot, 
with  Lycon  and  Callimachus  tor  their  generals.  CI11- 
rifophus  commanded  another  part  of  about  fourteen 
hundred  men,  befides  Seven  hundred  light-armed  infan¬ 
try.  Xenophon  had  the  third,  almofl  the  fame  in  num¬ 
ber,  of  which  three  hundred  were  light-armed  Soldiers, 
with  about  forty  horfe,  which  were  all  the  cavalry  of 
the  army.  The  firfl  having  obtained  Ships  from  the 
people  of  *  Heraclea,  to  whom  they  had  lent  to  demand 
them,  Set  out  before  the  reft  to  make  Some  booty,  and 
made  a  defeent  in  the  port  of  Calpe.  Chirifophus, 

*  A  city  of  Pontus. 


who 
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who  was  Tick,  marched  by  land  ;  but  without  quitting 
the  coait.  Xenophon  landed  at  Heraclea,  and  entered 
into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

New  divisions  arofe.  The  imprudence  of  the  troops 
and  their  leaders  had  involved  them  in  ill  meafures,  not 
without  lofs,  from  whence  the  addrefs  of  Xenophon 
extricated  them  more  than  once.  Being  all  reunited 
again,  after  various  fuccefs,  they  arrived  by  land  at 
Chryfopolis  in  Caledonia,  facing  Byzantium,  whither 
they  repaired  fome  days  after,  having  pafTed  the  fmall 
arm  of  the  fea,  which  feparates  the  two  continents. 
They  were  upon  the  point  of  plundering  that  rich  and 
powerful  city,  to  revenge  a  fraud  and  injury  which  1  ad 
been  done  them,  and  from  the  hope  of  enriching  them- 
felves  once  for  all,  when  Xenophon  made  all  pofhble 
hafle  thither.  He  admitted  the  juftnefs  of  their  re¬ 
venge,  but  he  made  them  fenlible  of  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  which  would  attend  it.  “  After  your  plunder¬ 
ing  this  city,  and  deflroying  the  Lacedaemonians  efta- 
blilhed  in  it,  you  will  be  deemed  the  mortal  enemies 
of  their  republic,  and  of  all  their  allies.  Athens,  my 
country,  that  had  four  hundred  galleys  at  fea  and  in  the 
arfenals,  when  it  took  up  arms  again  ft  them,  great  fums 
of  money  in  its  treafury,  a  revenue  of  a  t hot1. (sod  ta¬ 
lents,  and  was  in  poffefTion  of  all  the  ifles  of  Greece,  and 
of  many  cities  in  Europe  and  Afia,  of  which  this  was 
one,  has  neverthSlefs  been  reduced  to  yield  to  their 
power,  and  fubmit  to  their  fway.  And  do  you  hope, 
who  are  but  a  handful  of  men,  without  generals,  pro- 
vifions,  allies,  or  any  rofource,  either  from  Tiflupher- 
nes,  who  has  betrayed  you,  or  the  king  of  Perfia,  whom 
you  have  attempted  to  dethrone;  can  you  hope,  I  fay, 
in  fuch  a  condition  to  make  head  againft  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  ?  Let  11s  demand  fatisfaftion  from  the  Byzan¬ 
tines,  and  not  a-venge  their  fault  by  a  much  greater  of 
our  own,  which  mult  draw  upon  us  inevitable  ruin.” 
He  was  believed,  and  the  affair  accommodated. 

e  Erom  thence  he  led  them  to  Salmydeffa,  to  ferve 


*  Xenoph.  1,  vii. 


Seuthes, 
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Seuthes,  princeofThrace,  who  had  before  folicited  him 
by  his  envoys  to  bring  troops  to  his  aid,  in  order  to  his 
re-eftablilhment  in  his  father’s  dominions,  of  which  hi* 
enemies  had  deprived  him.  He  had  made  Xenophon 
great  promifes  forhimfelf  and  his  troops;  but  when 
they  had  done  him  the  fervice  he  wanted,  he  was  fo  far 
from  keeping  his  word,  that  he  did  not  give  them  the 
pay  agreed  upon.  Xenophon  reproached  him  exceed¬ 
ingly  with  this  breach  of  faith;  imputing  his  perfidy  to 
his  minifter  Heraclides,  who  thought  to  make  his  court 
to  his  mailer,  by  having  him  a  fum  of  money,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  jultice,  faith,  and  honefty;  qualities  which 
ought  to  be  dearer  than  all  others  to  a  prince,  as  they 
contribute  the  rnoft  to  his  reputation,  as  well  as  to  the 
fuccels  pt  affairs  and  the  fecurity  of  a  {fate.  But  that 
treacherous  minifter  who  looked  upon  honour,  probity, 
and  justice,  as  mere  chimeras,  and  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  real  but  the  pofteffton  of  much  money,  had  no 
thoughts,  in  coniequence,  but  of  enriching  himfelf  by 
any  means  whatfoever,  and  robbed  his  matter  firft  with 
impunity,  and  all  his  fubjefts  along  with  him.  “  How¬ 
ever,”  continued  Xenophon,  “  every  wife  man,  efpe- 
cially  in  authority  and  command,  ought  to  regard  juf- 
r?cr,  prormy,  ena  me  faith  of  engagements,  as  the  raolf 
precious  treafure  he  can  poffefs;  and  as  an  allured  re- 
fource,  and  an  infallible  fupport  in  all  the  events  that 
can  happen.”  Heraclides  was  the  more  in  the  wrong 
for  acting  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  the  troops  as  he 
was  a  native  of  Greece,  and  not  a  Thracian :  but  ava¬ 
rice  had  extinguished  all  fenfe  of  honour  in  him. 

Whilft  the  difpute  between  Seuthes  and  Xenophon 
was  warmeft,  Charminus  and  Polynices  arrived,  as  am. 
bafladors  from  Lacedsemon,  and  brought  advice,  that 
the  republic  had  declared  war  againft  Tiflaphernes  and 
Pharnabafus;  that  Thimhron  had  already  embarked 
with  the  troops  and  promifed  a  darick  a  month  to  every 
foldier,  two  to  each  officer,  and  fqur  to  the  colonels, 
who  ftrould  engage  in  the  fervice.  Xenophon  accepted 
the  offer,  and  having  obtained  from  Seuthes,  by  the 

mediation 
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mediation  of  the  ambafiadors,  part  ot  the  pay  clue  to 
him,  he  went  by  fea  to  Lampfacus  with  the  army,  which 
amounted  at  that  time  to  almoft.  fix  thoufand  men. 
From  thence  he  advanced  to  Pergamus,  a  city  in  the 
province  of  Troas.  Having  met  near  Parthenia,  where 
ended  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks,  a  great  nobleman 
returning  into  Perfia,  he  took  him,  his  wife,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  with  all  his  equipage,  and  by  that  means  found 
himfelf  in  a  condition  to  beftow  great  liberalities 
amongfl.  the  foldiers,  and  to  make  them  a  fatisfabtory 
amends  for  all  the  lofies  they  had  fuftained.  Thimbron 
at  length  arrived,  who  took  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  troops,  and  having  joined  them  with  his  own, 
marched  agamft  Tiffaphernes  and  Pharnabafus. 

f  Such  was  the  event  of  Cyrus's  expedition.  Xeno¬ 
phon  reckons  from  the  firft  letting  out  of  that  prince’s 
army  from  the  city  of  Ephefus  to  their  arrival  where 
the  battle  was  fought,  five  hundred  and  thirty  parafan- 
gas  or  leagues,,  and  fourfcore  and  thirteen  days  march; 
g  and  in  their  return  from  the  place  of  battle  to  Cotyora, 
a  city  upon  the  coaff  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  fix 
hundred  and  twenty  parafangas  or  leagues,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  days  march.  And  adding  both  toge¬ 
ther,  he  fays,  the  way,  going  and  coming,  was  .eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  *five  parafangas  or  leagues,  h  and 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  days  march;  and  that  the  whole 
time  the  army  took  to  perform  that  journey,  including 
the  days  of  refi,  tvas  fifteen  months. 

It  appears  by  this  calculation,  that  the  army  of 
Cyrus  marched  daily,  one  day  with  another,  almoft  fix 
parafangas  +  or  leagues  in  going,  and  only  five  in  their 

return. 

1  Xenoph.  tie  Exped.  1.  ii.  p.  276,  e  Ibid.  Cyr.  1.  iii.  p.  35^. 

h  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  427. 

*  I  add,  Jive,  which  are  left  out  in  the  text,  to  make  the  total  agree 
with  the  two  parts. 

t  The  paralanga  is  a  meafure  of  the  ways  peculiar  to  the  Perfians, 
and  confilis  of  three  ftadia.  The  hadium  is  the  fame  with  the  Greeks, 
and  contains,  according  to  the  mod  received  opinion,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-live  geometrical  paces  ;  twenty  of  which  in  confetjuence  are  re¬ 
quired  to  the  common  French  league.  And  this  has  been  my  rule  hi¬ 
therto,  according  to  which  the  parafangais  a  league  and  a  half. 

I  obferve 
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return.  It  was  natural,  that  Cyrus,  who  defired  to 
furprife  his  brother,  fhould  ufe  all  polhble  diligence 
for  that  purpofe. 

This  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand  Greeks  has  always 
pafi'ed  amongft  the  judges  in  the  art  of  war,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  for  a  perfect  model  in  its  kind,  and 
never  had  a  parallel.  Indeed  no  enterprife  could  be 
formed  with  more  valour  and  bravery,  nor  conducted 
with  more  prudence,  nor  executed  with  more  fuccefs. 
Ten  thoufand  men,  five  or  fix  hundred  leagues  from 
their  own  country ;  who  had  loft  their  generals  and  bell 
officers,  and  find  tbemfelves  in  th£  heart  of  the  enemy’s 
vaft  empire,  undertake,  in  the  fight  of  a  victorious  and 
numerous  army,  with  the  king  at  the  head  of  them,  to 
retire  through  the  feat  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  manner 
from  the  gates  of  his  palace,  and  to  traverfe  a  vaft  ex¬ 
tent  of  unknown  countries,  ahnoft  all  in  arms  againft 
them,  Without  being  difmayed  by  the  profpeft  of  the 
innumerable  obftacles  and  dangers,  to  which  they  were 
everv  moment  expofed;  palfes  of  rivers,  of  mountains, 
and  defiles;  open  attacks;  fecret  ambufcades  from  the 
people  upon  their  route;  famine,  ahnoft  inevitably  in 
vaft  and  defert  regions;  and  above  all  the  treachery 
they  had  to  fear  from  the  troops,  who  feemed  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  efcorting  them,  but  in  reality  had  orders  to 
deft roy  them.  For  Artaxerxes,  who  was  fenfible  how 
much  the  return  of  thofe  Greeks  , into  their  country 
would  cover  him  with  difgrace,  and  decry  the  majefty 
of  the  empire  in  the  fenfeof  all  nations,  had  left  nothing- 
undone  to  prevent  it ;  and  he  defired  their  deftrufifion, 
fays  Plutarch,  more  paflionately,  than  to  conquer 
Cy  rus  himfelf,  or  to  preferve  the  fovereignty  of  his 

I  obferve  here  a  great  difficulty.  In  this  calculation  we  find,  the 
ordinary  days  marches  of  Cyms,  with  an  army  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  men,  would  have  been  one  day  with  anoihcr  nine  leagues, 
during  fo  long  a  time;  which  according  to  the  judges  in  military  affairs 
is  absolutely  impoffibie.  This  is  what  has  determined  me  to  compute 
the  parafanga  at  no  more  than  a  league.  Several  authors  have  remark¬ 
ed,  and  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  thaL  the  ftadium,  and  all  the 
other  meafures  of  ways  of  the  ancients,  have  differed  widely  accord¬ 
ing  to  times  and  places,  as  they  ftill  do  amongft  us. 

eftates. 
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eftates.  Thofe  ten  thoufand  men,  however,  notwith- 
Handing  fo  many  obftacles,  carried  their  point,  and  ar¬ 
rived,  through  a  thoufand  dangers,  victorious  and  tri¬ 
umphant  in  their  own  country.  k  Anthony  long  alter, 
when  purfued  by  the  Parthians  almofl  in  the  fame 
country,  finding  himfelf  in  like  danger,  cried  out  in 
admiration  of  their  invincible  valour,  0  the  retreat  of 
the  ten  thoufand ! 

And  it  was  the  good  fuccefs  of  this  famous  retreat, 
which  filled  the  people  of  Greece  with  contempt  for 
Artaxerxes,  by  demonflrating  to  them,  t hat  gold,  filver, 
luxury,  voluptuoufnefs,  and  a  numerous  feraglio  ot 
women,  were  the  foie  merit  of  the  grand  monarch  ;  but 
that  as  to  the  reft, his  opulence  and  all  his  boafted  power 
were  only  pride  and  oftentation.  It  was  this  prejudice, 
more  umverfal  than  ever  in  Greece  alter  this  celebrat¬ 
ed  expedition,  that  gave  birth  to  thofe  bold  enterprifes 
of  the  Greeks  ot  which  we  fliall  foon  treat,  that  made 
Artaxerxes  tremble  upon  his  throne,  and  brought  the 
Perfian  empire  to  the  very  brink  of  deftruftion. 

Sect.  VII.  Confequenc.es  of  Cyrus's  Death  in  the 
Court  of  Artaxerxes.  Cruelty  and  JealouJy  of  Pary- 
fatis.  Statira  poijoned. 

1  T  RETURN  to  what  paffed  after  the  battle  of  Cu~ 
X  naxa  in  the  court  ol  Artaxerxes.  As  he  believed 
that  he  killed  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand,  and  looked 
upon  that  aftion  as  the  moll  glorious  in  his  life,  he  de- 
fired  that  all  the  world  fhould  think  the  fame;  and  it 
was  wounding  him  in  the  moll  tender  part  to  difpute 
that  honour,  or  endeavour  to  divide  it  with  him.  The 
Carian  foldier,  whom  we  mentioned  before,  not  con¬ 
tented  with  the  great  prefents  the  king  had  made  him 
upon  a  different  pretext,  perpetually  declared  to  all  that 
would  hear  him,  that  none  buthimfelf  had  killed  Cyrus, 
and  that  the  king  did  him  great  injuflice  in  depriving 
him  ot  the  glory  due  to  him.  The  prince,  upon  being 
k  Pint. inAnt.  p.  937.  *  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1018 — joat. 

informed 
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informed  of  that  infolence,  conceived  a  jealoufy  equal¬ 
ly  bafe  and  cruel,  and  had  the  weaknefs  to  caufe  him  to 
be  delivered  to  Paryfatis,  who  had  fworn  the  deftrufction 
of  a:l  thofe  that  had  any.  fhare  in  the  death  of  her  fon. 
Animated  by  her  barbarous  revenge,  fhe  commanded 
the  executioners  to  take  that  unfortunate  wretch,  and 
to  make  him  fuffer  the  molt  exquifite  tortures  during 
ten  days ;  then  after  they  had  torn  out  his  eyes,  to  pour 
molten  brafs  into  his  ears,  till  he  expired  in  that  cruel 
cufery;  which  was  accordingly  executed. 

Mithridates  alfo,  having  boafted  in  an  entertainment, 
where  he  had  heated  his  brain  with  wine,  that  it  was 
he  gave  Cyrus  his  mortal  wound,  paid  very  dear  for 
that  fottifh  and  imprudent  vanity.  He  was  condemned 
to  fuffer  the  pumfhment  of  the  *  troughs,  one  of  the 
moll  cruel  that  was  ever  invented,  and  after  having 
languifhed  in  torment  during  feventeen  days,  died  at 
laid  flowlv  in  exquifite  mifery. 

There  only  remained  for  the  final  execution  of  her 
projeft,  and  fully  to  fatiate  her  vengeance,  the  p.unilh- 
rnent  of  the  king’s  eunuch  Mefabates,  who,  by  his 
matter's  order,  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  Cyrus. 
But  as  there  was  nothing  to  take  hold  of  in  his  conduit, 
Paryfatis  laid  this  fnare  for  him.  She  was  a  woman 
of  great  addrefs,  had  abundance  of  wit,  and  excelled 
in  playing  at  a  certain  game  with  dice.  After  the  warf 
fhe  had  been  reconciled  with  the  king,  played  often 
with  him,  was  of  all  his  parties,  had  an  unbounded  com- 
piaifance  for  him,  and  tar  from  contradicting  him  in 
any  thing,  prevented  his  defires,  did  not  bluih  at  in¬ 
dulging  his  paffi'ons,  and  even  at  fupplying  him  with 
the  means  of  gratifying  them.  But  fhe  took  efpecial 
care  neyer  to  lofe  fight  of  him,  and  to  leave  Staiiraas 
little  alone  with  him  as  fhe  could,  defiring  to  gain  an 
abfolute  afcendant  over  her  fon.  . 

One  day  feeing  the  king  entirely  unemployed,  and 
with  no  thoughts  but  of  diverting  himfelf,  flic  propofed 

*  See  the  defcription  of  this  torture,  as  before  given  in  a  former 
Volume. 

playing 
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playing  at  dice  with  him  for  a  thoufand  daricks*,  to 
which  he  readily  conferred.  She  fullered  him  to  win, 
and  paid  down  the  money.  But  affe&ing  regret  and 
vexation,  fhe  prelfed  him  to  begin  again,  and  to  play 
with  her  for  a  eunuch.  The  king,  who  fufpefted  no¬ 
thing,  complied,  and  they  agreed  to  except  five  of  the 
favourite  eunuchs  on  each  fide,  that  the  winner  Ihould 
take  their  choice  out  of  the  reft,  and  the  lofer  be  bound 
to  deliver  him.  Having  made  thefe  conditions,  they  fat 
down  to  play.  The  queen  was  all  attention  to  the  game, 
and  made  ufe  of  all  her  fkill  and  addrefs  in  it ;  befides 
which  the  dice  favoured  her.  She  won,  and  chofe  Me- 
fabates,  for  he  was  not  one  of  the  excepted.  As  foon  as 
llte  got  him  into  her  hands,  before  the  king  could  have 
the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  revenge  fhe  meditated,  Hie  de¬ 
livered  him  to  the  executioners,  and  commanded  them 
tofleahitn  alive,  to  lay  him  afterwards  upon  three  t  crofs 
bars,  and  to  ftretch  his  fkin  at  large  before  his  eyes  up¬ 
on  two  flakes  prepared  for  that  purpofe;  which  wras  per¬ 
formed  accordingly.  When  the  king  knew  this,  he  was 
very  forry  for  it,  and  violently  angry  with  his  mother. 
But  without  giving  herfelf  any  further  trouble  about  it, 
ihe  told  him  with  a  fmile,  and  in  a  jelling  way,  “Keally 
you  are  a  great  lofer,  and  mull  be  highly  in  the  right, 
to  be  fo  much  out  of  humour  for  a  decrepid  wretch  of 
a  eunuch,  when  I,  who  loft  a  thoufand  good  daricks, 
and  paid  them  down  upon  the  lpot,  do  not  fay  a  word, 
and  am  fatisfied.” 

All  thefe  cruelties  feem  to  be  only  elfays  and  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  greater  crime  Paryfatis  meditated.  She 
had  retained  at  heart  a  violent  hatred  for  queen  Statira, 
which  file  had  fuffered  to  efcape  her  upon  many  occa- 
hons.  She  perceived  plainly,  that  her  credit  with  the 
king  her  fon  was  only'  the  effe£t  of  his  refpeft  and  con- 
fideration  for  her  as  his  mother;  whereas,  that  for  Sta¬ 
tira  was  founded  in  love  and  confidence,  the  belt  fe- 
curity  of  credit  with  him.  Of  what  is  not  the  jea- 
louly  of  an  ambitious  woman  capable!  She  refolved 

*  The  darick  was  worth  ten  livres. 

+  Plutarch  explains  this  circutnftance  no  farther. 

Vol.  IV.  L 
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to  nd  herfelf,  whatever  it  coil  her,  oi  fo  formidable  a 
rival. 

For  the  more  certain  attainment  of  her  ends,  fhe 
feigned  a  reconciliation  with  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
treated  her  with  all  the  exterior  marks  oi  fincere  friend- 
fliip  and  real  confidence.  The  two  queens  appearing, 
therefore  to  have  forgot  their  former  fufpicions  and 
differences,  lived  well  together,  law  one  another  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  ate  at  each  other’s  apartments.  But  as  both  of 
them  knew  how  much  the  triendihips  and  careffes  of 
the  court  were  to  be  relied  upon,  efpecially  amongft 
the  women,  they  were  neither  of  them  deceived  in  the 
other;  and  the  lame  fears  always  fubfifting,  they  kept 
upon  their  guard,  and  never  ate  but  of  the  fame  diihes 
and  pieces.  Could  one  believe  it  poilible  to  deceive  fo 
attentive  and  cautious  a  vigilance  ?  Paryfatis,  one  day 
when  her  daughter-fn-law  was  at  table  with  her,  took 
an  extremely  exquifite  bird,  that  bad  been  ferved  up, 
.cut  it  in  two  parts,  gave  one  half  to  Statira,  and  ate  the 
other  herfelf.  Statira  foon  after  was  feized  with  fharp 
pains,  and,  having  quitted  the  table,  died  in  the  molt 
horrible  convulfions,  not  without  inlpiring  the  king 
with  the  moil  violent  fufpicions  of  his  mother,  of  whole 
cruelty,  and  implacable  and  revengeful  fpirit,  he  was 
fufficiently  fenftbie  before.  He  made  the  drifted:  en¬ 
quiry  into  tire  crime.  All  Iris  mother’s  officers  and  do- 
jneltics  were  fcized  and  put  to  the  queftion;  when 
Gygis,  one  of  Paryfatis’s  women  and  confidents,  con- 
felled  the  whole.  She  had  caufed  one  fide  of  a  knife  to 
be  rubbed  with  poifcn,  fo  that  Paryfatis,  having  cut  the 
bird  in  two,  put  the  found  part  into  her  own  mouth  di- 
refttly,  and  gave  Statira  the  other  that  was  poifoned. 
Gygis  was  put  to  death  after  the  manner  the  Pcrfians 
punifhed  poifoners,  which  is  thus ;  they  lay  their  heads 
upon  a  great  and  very  broad  Hone,  and  beat  upon  it  with 
another  till  they  are  entirely  crufhed,  and  have  no  re¬ 
mains  of  their,  former  figure.  As  for  Paryfatis,  the  king 
contented  himfelfwith  confiningher to  Babylon,  where, 
fhe  demanded  to  retire,  and  told  her,  that  he  would  ne¬ 
ver  fet  his  foot  within  it  while  fhe  was  there. 

CHAP. ! 
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CHAP.  III. 


Sect.  I.  The  Grecian  Cities  of  Ionia  implore  aid  of  the 
Lacedcemonians  againjl  Artaxerxes.  Rare  Prudence 
of  a  Lady  continued  in  her  Hu  [band's  Government  af 
ter  his  Death.  Ageflaus  eletied  King  of  Sparta. 
His  Char  abler. 


m  r  I  "'HE  cities  of  Ionia,  that  had  taken  party  with 

JL  Cyrus,  apprehending  the  refentment  ot  Tifia- 
phcrnes,  had  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  the  de¬ 
liverers  of  Greece,  for  their  fupport  in  the  polfelfion  of 
the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  and  to  prevent  their  country 
from  being  ravaged.  We  have  already  faid  that  Thim- 
bron  was  fent  thither,  to  whofe  troops  Xenophon  had 
joined  his,  alter  their 'return  from  Perlia.  n  Thimbron 
was  foon  recalled  upon  fome  difcontent,  and  had  tor  his 
fucceffor  Dercyllidas,  furiiamed  Sifyphus,  h  orn  his  in- 
dullry  in  finding  refources,  and  his'  capacity  in  invent¬ 
ing  machines  ot  war.  He  took  upon  him  the  command 
of  the  army  at  Ephefus.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  was 
apprized,  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  two 
fatraps,  who  commanded  in  the  country. 

The  provinces  ot  the  Perfian  monarchy,  of  which 
feveral,  fituate  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire,  required 
too  much  application  to  be  governed  immediately  by 
the  prince,  were  confided  to  the  care  of  the  great  lords, 
commonly  called  fatraps.  They  had  each  of  them,  in 
their  government,  an  almoft  fovereign  authority,  and 
were,  properly  tpeaking,  not  unlike  the  viceroys  we 
lee  in  our  days  in  fome  neighbouring  Hates.  They  were 
lupplied  with  a  number  of  troops  fufficient  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country.  They  appointed  all  officers,  dif- 
poted  of  the  governments  of  cities,  and  were  charged 
1  with  levying  and  remitting  the  tributes  to  the  prince. 
They  had  power  to  raife  troops,  to  treat  with  neigh. 
j  bouring  Hates,  and  even  with  the  generals  of  the  ene- 
,  my ;  in  a  word,  to  do  every  thing  neceflary  to  the  good- 


*»  Xenoph.  Hift.  Graec.  I.  iii.  p.  479—^87, 
0  A.  M,  3605.  Ant.  J.  C.  39P, 
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order  and  tranquillity  of  their  governments.  They 
were  independent  of  one  another;  and  though  they 
fervedthe  fame  mailer,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  concur 
to  the  fame  ends,  neverthelefs  each  being  more  affefl- 
ed  with  the. particular  advantage  of  his  own  province, 
than  the  general  good  of  the  empire,  they  often  differed 
among  themfelves;  formed  oppolite  defigns,  refufed 
aid  to  their  colleagues  in  neceflity,  and  fometimes  even 
afled  entirely  againfl  them.  The  remotenefs  of  the 
court,  and  the  abfence  of  the  prince,  gave  room  for 
thefe  dilfenfions;  and  perhaps  a  fecret  policy  contri¬ 
buted  to  keep  them  up,  to  elude  or  prevent  confpira- 
cies,  which  too  good  an  underftanding  amongfl  the  go¬ 
vernors  might  have  excited. 

Dercyllidas,  having  heard,  therefore,  that  Tiffapher- 
rtes  and  Pharnabafus  were  at  variance,  made  a  truce 
with  the  former,  that  he  might  not  have  them  both  up¬ 
on  his  hands  at  the  fame  time,  entered  Pharnabafus’s 
province,  and  advanced  as  far  as  ALolia. 

Zenis,  the  Dardanian,  had  governed  that  province 
under  the  fatrap’s  authority;  and  as,  after  his  death,  it 
was  to  have  been  given  to  another,  Mania,  his  widow, 
went  to  Pharnabafus  with  troops  and  prefents,  and  told 
him,  that  having  been  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  ren¬ 
dered  him  great  fervices,  fhe  defired  him  not  to  deprive 
her  of  her  hu {band’s  reward ;  that  (lie  would  ferve  him 
with  the  fame  zeal  and  fidelity ;  and  that,  if  fhe  failed 
in  either,  he  was  always  at  liberty  to  take  her  govern¬ 
ment  from  her.  She  was  continued  in  it  by  this  means, 
and  acquitted  herfelf  with  all  the  judgment  and  ability 
that  could  have  been  expecled  from  the  moft  confum- 
mate  perfon  in  the  arts  of  ruling.  To  the  ordinary  tri¬ 
butes  which  her  hufband  had  paid,  fhe  added  prefents 
of  an  extraordinary  magnificence;  and  when  Pharna¬ 
bafus  came  into  her  province,  fhe  entertained  him  more 
i'plendidly  than  any  of  the  other  governors.  She  was 
not  contented  with  the  confervation  of  the  cities  com¬ 
mitted  to  her  care,  fhe  made  new  conquefts,  and  took 
*  LarifTa,  Amixita,  and  Colona. 

*from  the  Indians  and  Pifidiaas. 
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Hence  we  may  obferve,  that  prudence,  good  fenfe, 
and  courage,  are  of  all  fexes.  She  was  prefent  in  all  ex¬ 
peditions  in  a  chariot,  and  in  perfon  decreed  rewards 
and  punifhments.  None  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
had  -a  finer  army  than  hers,  in  which  fhe  had  a  great 
number  of  Greek  foldiers  in  her  pay.  She  even  attend¬ 
ed  Pharnabafus  in  all  his  enterprifes,  and  was  of  nO 
common  fupport  to  him.  So  that  the  fatrap,  who  knew 
all  the  value  of  fo  extraordinary  a  merit,  did  more  ho¬ 
nour  to  this  lady,  than  to  all  the  other  governors.  He 
even  admitted  her  into  his  council, and  treated  her  with 
fuch  a  difiinftion  as  might  have  excited  jealoufy,  if  the 
modefty  and  affability  of  that  lady  had  not  prevented 
bad  efFetls,  by  throwing,  in  a  manner,  a  veil  over  all 
her  perfections,  which  foftened  their  luflre,  and  let 
them  only  appear  to  be  the  objeCts  of  admiration. 

She  had  no  enemies  but  in  her  own  lamily.  Midias, 
her  fon-in-law,  flung  with  the  reproach  ol  fuffering  a 
woman  to  command  in  his  place,  and  abufing  the  entire 
confidence  fhe  repofed  in  him,  which  gave  him  accefs 
to  her  at  all  times,  firangled  her  with  her  fon.  After  her 
death  he  feized  two  fortreffes,  wherein  fhe  had  fecured 
her  treafures ;  the  other  cities  declared  againft  him.  He 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime.  Dercylliaas 
happily  arrived  at  this  jun&ure.  All  the  fortreffes  of 
/Polia,  either  voluntarily  or  by  force,  furrendered  to 
him,  and  Midias  was  deprived  of  the  polfeffions  he  had 
i'o  unjuftly  acquired.  The  Lacedaemonian  general, 
having  granted  Pharnabafus  a  truce,  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Bithynia,  to  avoid  being  chargeable  to  his 
allies. 

°The  next  year,  being  continued  in  the  command, 
he  marched  intoThrace,  and  arrivedatthe  Cherfonefus. 
He  knew  that  the  deputies  of  the  country  had  been  at 
Sparta,  to  reprefentthe  neceflity  of  fortifying  the  ifth- 
mus  with  a  good  wall  againft  the  frequent  incurfions  o£ 
the  Barbarians,  which  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands.  Having  meafured  the  fpace,  which  is  more  than, 
a  league  in  breadth,  he  diftributed  the  work  amongft 
®  A.  M.  3606.  Ant.  J.  C.  398,  Xenoph.  p.  487,  488. 
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the  foldiers,  and  the  wall  was  finilhed  in  the  autumn  of 
the  lame  year.  Within  this  fpace  were  inclofed  eleven 
cities,  feveral  ports,  and  a  great  number  of  arable  lands 
and  plantations,  with  pafture  of  all  kinds.  The  work 
being  fimfhed,  he  returned  into  Alia,  after  having  re¬ 
viewed  the  cities  and  found  them  all  in  good  condition. 

v  Conon,  the  Athenian,  after  lofmg  the  battle  of 
PEgofopctamos,  having  condemned  himfelf  to  a  volun¬ 
tary  banifhment,  continued  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  with 
king  Evagoras,  not  only  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon,but 
in  expectation  of  a  change  in  affairs;  like  one,  fays 
Plutarch,  who  waits  the  return  of  the  tide  before  he 
embarks.  He  had  always  in  view  the  re-eflabiifhment 
of  the  Athenian  power,  to  which  his  defeat  had  given 
a  mortal  wound;  and  full  of  fidelity  and  zeal  for  his 
country,  though  little  favourable  to  him,  perpetually 
meditated  the  means  to  raife  it  from  its  ruins,  and  re- 
Jtore  it  to  its  ancient  fplendor. 

This  Athenian  general,  knowing  the  fuccefs  of  his 
views,  had  occafion  for  a  powerful  fupport,  wrote  to 
Artaxerxes  to  explain  his  projeft  to  him,  and  ordered 
the  perfon  who  carried  his  letter,  to  apply  himfelf  to 
Ctefias,  who  would  give  it  to  the  king.  It  was  accord¬ 
ingly  delivered  to  that  phyfician,  who,  it  is  faid,  though 
he  did  not  approve  the  contents  of  it,  added  to  what 
Conon  had  wrote,  “That  he  defired  the  king  would 
f  end  Ctefias  to  him,  being  a  perfon  very  capable  of  his 
fervice,  efpecially  in  maritime  affairs.”  i  Pharnabafus, 
in  concert  with  Conon,  was  gone  to  court  to  complain 
againft  the  conduct  of  Tiffaphernes,  as  too  much  in  ta- 
vourof  the  Lacedaemonians.  Upon  the  warm  inftances 
of  Pharnabafus,  the  king  ordered  five  hundred  talents  * 
to  be  paid  him  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  with  in- 
ff  ructions  to  give  Conon  the  command  of  it.  He  fent 
Ctefias  into  Greece,  who,  after  having  vifited  Cnidos, 
his  native  country,  went  to  Sparta. 

i  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1021. 

*  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  267.  Juftin,  1.  vi.  C.  1. 

*500,000  clowns,  or  about  112,000b  fterling. 
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rThis  Cte lias  was  at  firft  in  tlie  fervice  of  Cyras, 
whom  lie  iuid  followed  in  his  expedition.  He  was  taken 
prifoner  in  the  battle  wherein  Cyrus  was  killed,  and 
was  made  ufe  of  to  drels  the  wounds  Artaxerxes  had 
received,  of  which  he  acquitted  hunfelf  fo  well,  that  the 
king  retained  him  in  his  lcrvice,  and  made  him  his  firft 
phyucian.  He  palled  feveral  years  in  his  fervice  in 
that  quality.  Whilft  he  was  there,  the  Greeks,  upon 
all  their  occafions  at  the  court,  applied  themfelves  to 
him,  as  Conon  did  on  this.  His  long  refidence  in  Per- 
fia,  and  at  the  court,  had  given  him  the  neeeflary  time 
and  means  for  his  information  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
country,  which  he  wrote  in  three-and-twenty  books. 
The  firft  contained  the  hiftory  of  the  Allyrians  and  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  from  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  down  to  Cyrus. 
The  other  feventeen  treated  ot  the  Perfian  affairs,  from 
the  beginning  of  Cyrus's  reign  to  the  third  year  ot  the 
XCVth  Olympiad,  which  agrees  with  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-eighth  before  JESUS  CHRIS  I  -  He 
wrote  alio  a  hiftory  ot  India.  Photius  had  given  us  fe~ 
veral  ext  rafts  of  both  thefc  hiftories,  which  are  all  that 
remain  ot  Cteiias.  He  often  coutradifts  Herodotus', 
and  differs  fometimes  alfo  from  Xenophon.  He  was 
in  no  great  eftimation  with  the  ancients,  who  fpeak  of 
him  as  of  a  very  vain  man,  whofe  veracity  is  not  to  be 
relied  on,  and  who  has  inferted  tables,  and  fometimes 
even  lies,  in  his  hiftory. 

*  Tiftaphernes  and  Pharnabafus,  though  fecretly  each 
other’s  enemies,  had,  upon  the  king’s  orders,  united 
their  troops  to  oppofe  the  enterprifes  of  Dercyllidas, 
who  had  marched  into  Caria.  They  had  reduced  him 
to  poft  himfelf  fo  difadvantageoutly,  that  he  muft  ine¬ 
vitably  have  peritbed,  had  they  charged  him  immedi¬ 
ately,  without  giving  him  time  to  look  about  him. 
Pharnabafus  was  of  this  opinion :  but  Tiftaphernes  ap¬ 
prehended  the  valour  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  been  of 

T  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  S56.  Plut.  in  Artax  jp.1014 — 1017—1020.  Diod. 
1.  xiv.  p.  273.  Arillot.  de  Hift.  anim  1.  viii.  c.  28.  Phot.  Cod.  lxii. 

‘  A.  M  3637.  Ant.J.  C.  379.  Xenoph.  Hift.  Gr*c,  1.  iii.  489,  490. 
Diod.  1.  xiv.  p,  267, 
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Cyrus’s  army,  which  he  had  experienced,  and  to  whom 
he  conceived  all  others  refambled,  propofed  an  inter¬ 
view,  which  was  accepted.  Dercyllidas  having  de¬ 
manded  that  the  Grecian  cities  Ihould  continue  free, 
and  1  iffaphernes,  that  the  army  and  generals  of  Lace¬ 
daemon  fhould  retire,  they  made  a  truce,  till  the  an- 
fwers  of  their  refpeclive  mailers  could  be  known. 

*  Whilft  thefe  things  palfed  in  Alia,  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  relolved  to  chailife  the  infolence  ol  the  people  of 
Elis,  who,  not  content  with  having  entered  into  an  al¬ 
liance  with  their  enemies  in  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
prevented  their  difputmg  the  prizes  in  the  Olympic 
games.  Upon  pretence  of  the  non-payment  of  a  line 
by  Sparta,  they  had  inlulted  their  citizens  during  the 
games,  and  hindered  Agis  from  facrificing  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  That  king  was  charged  with 
this  expedition,  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  third 
year  alter.  Lie  could  have  taken  their  city  Olympia, 
which  had  no  works,  but  contented  himfelf  with  plun¬ 
dering  the  fuburbs,  and  the  places  for  the  exercifes, 
which  were  very  fine.  They  demanded  peace,  which 
was  granted,  and  were  buffered  to  retain  the  fuperin- 
tendency  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  which 
they  had  not  much  right,  but  were  more  worthy  of 
that  honour  than  thofe  that  difputed  it  with  them. 

u  Agis  in  his  return  fell  fick,  and  died  upon  arriving 
at  Sparta.  Almoft  divine  honours  were  paid  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  and  after  the  expiration  ol  fome  days,  according 
to  the  culiom,  Leotychides  and  Agefilaus,  the  one  Ion 
and  the  other  brother  of  the  deceafed,  difputed  the 
crown.  The  latter  maintained,  that  his  competitor  was 
not  the  foil  of  Agis,  and  fupported  his  affection  by  the 
confelhon  of  the  queen  herfelf,  who  knew  bell,  and  who 
had  often,  as  well  as  her  luilband,  acknowledged  as 
much.  In  effefl,  there  was  a  current  report,  that  ihe  had 
him  by  Alcibiades*,  as  has  been  related  in  its  place, 
and  that  the  Athenian  general  had  corrupted  her  by  a 

‘  Xenoph.  Hift.  Gra:c.  1.  iii.  p.  485,  493.  Died.  I.  xiv.  p.  292. 
u  Xenoph.  p.  493.  Pint,  in  Lyf.  p  445.  In  Agefil.  p-  597’ 

*  Alhen*  I.  xii,  p.  534. 
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prefent  of  a  thoufand  *  daricks.  Agis  protefted  the 
contrary  at  his  death.  Leotychides  having  thrown 
himfelf  at  his  feet,  all  bathed  in  tears,  he  could  not 
refufe  the  grace  he  implored  of  him,  and  owned  him 
for  his  fon  before  all  that  were  prefent. 

Moll  of  the  Spartans,  charmed  with  the  virtue  and 
great  merit  of  Agefilaus,  and  deeming  it  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  advantage  to  have  a  perfon  for  their  king  who  had 
been  educated  amongft  them,  and  palled  like  them 
through  all  the  rigour  of  the  Spartan  education,  fup- 
ported  him  with  their  whole  power.  An  ancient  ora¬ 
cle,  that  advifed  Sparta  to  beware  of  a  lame  reign,  was 
urged  againfl  him.  Lyfander  only  made  a  jeft  of  it, 
and  turned  its  fenfe  againfl;  Leotychides  himfelf;  en¬ 
deavouring  to  prove,  that,  as  a  baftard,  he  was  the  lame 
king  the  oracle  intended  to  caution  them  againfl.  Age- 
filaus,  as  well  by  his  own  great  qualities  as  the  power¬ 
ful  fupport  of  Lyfander,  carried  it  againfl  his  nephew, 
and  was  declared  king. 

As  by  the  laws  the  kingdomhad  devolved  to  Agis, his 
brother  Agefilaus,  who  feemed  to  be  deftined  to  pafs  his 
life  as  a  private  perfon,  was  educated  like  other  children 
in  the  Spartan  difcipline,  which  was  a  very  rough  man¬ 
ner  of  life,  and  full  of  laborious  exercife,  butt  taught 
youth  obedience  perfectly  well.  The  law  difpenfed 
with  this  education  only  to  fuch  children,  as  were  de- 
figned  for  the  throne.  Agefilaus  therefore  had  this  in 
peculiar,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  commanding,  till  he 
had  firft  learned  perfeftly  well  how  to  obey.  From 
thence  it  was,  that  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta  he  bell 
knew  how  to  make  his  fubjefts  love  and  efteem  him 
becaufe  that  prince,  to  the  great  qualities  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  him  for  commanding  and  the  fo- 

*  1000  piftoles. 

+  Hence  it  was,  that  the  poet  Simonides  called  Sparta,  the  tamer  of 
men,  Jrt(A«a-i(u.£jOT«v,  as  that  of  the  Grecian  cities,  which  rendered  its  in¬ 
habitants  by  good  habits  the  mod  active  and  vigorons,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  mod  obedient  to  the  laws,  of  all  mankind,  w;  pi-iXi j-a  i'ia  Tiey 
i&wv  t«j  woXiraf  toij  yapoi;  7rei06jU£V«f  nomcay. 

*  Tie  <J>y<T£J  tiyt.aovixi u  fiatn'htYM  noeexln c-ay.r,'®’  ana  rn ;  ayuyn;  to 

iffAOTWOV  X,  ®‘?.«V0e«Wey. 
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vereignty,  had  united  by  his  education  the  advantage 
of  being  humane  and  popular. 

It  is  furprifing  that  Sparta,  a  city  fo  renowned  in 
point  of  education  and  pol  icy,  fhould  conceive  it  proper 
to  abate  anything  of  its  feverityand  difcipline  in  favour 
of  the  princes  who  were  to  reign;  they  having  moll 
need  of  being  early  habituated  to  the  yoke  of  obedience, 
in  order  to  their  being  better  qualified  to  command. 

*  Plutarch  obfcrves,  that  from  his  infancy  Agelilaus 
was  remarkable  for  uniting  qualities  in  himfelf,  which 
are  generally  incompatible;  a  vivacity  of  fpirit,  a  ve¬ 
hemence,  an  invincible  refolution  in  appearance,  an 
ardent  paflion  for  being  firft  and  furpaffing  all  others, 
with  a  gentlenefs,  f’ubmiflion,  and  docility,  that  com¬ 
plied  at  a  fingle  word,  and  made  him  infinitely  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  lighted:  reprimand,  fo  that  every  thing  might 
be  obtained  of  him  from  the  motives  of  honour,  but 
nothing  by  fear  or  violence. 

He  was  lame,  but  that  defeft  was  covered  by  the 
gracefulnefs  of  his  perfon,  and  dill  more  by  the  gaiety 
with  which  he  fupported  and  rallied  it  firfl  himfelf. 
It  may  even  be  faid,  that  the  infirmity  of  his  body  fct 
his  valour  and  paflion  for  glory  in  a  ftronger  light ; 
there  being  no  labour  nor  enterprife,  however  difficult, 
that  he  would  refufe  upon  account  of  that  inconveni¬ 
ence. 

f  Pfaife,  without  an  air  of  truth  and  fincerity,  was 
fo  far  from  giving  him  pleafure,  that  it  offended  him, 
and  was  never  received  by  him  as  fuch,  but  when  it 
came  from  the  mouths  of  thofe,  who  upon  other  occa- 
fions  had  reprefented  his  failings  to  him  with  freedom. 
He  would  never  fuffer  during  his  life  that  his  pifture 
fhould  be  drawn,  and  even  in  dying,  exprefsly  forbad 
any  image  to  be  made  of  him,  either  in  colours  or  re¬ 
lievo.  2  His  reafon  was  that  his  great  affions,  if  he  had 
done  any,  would  fupply  the  place  of  monuments; 
without  which  all  the  llatues  in  the  -world  would  do 
him  no  manner  of  honour.  We  only  know,  that  he 

*  In  Agefd.  p.  596.  y  Plot.  in  Moral,  p.  55. 

*  Ibid.  p.  191. 
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was  of  fmall  ftature,  which  the  Spartans  did  not  affeft  ■ 
in  their  kings;  and  Theophraftus  affirms,  that  the 
Ephori  laid  a  fine  upon  their  king  Archidamus,  the 
father  of  him  we  fpeak  of,  for  having  efpoufed  a  very 
little  woman  :  “  *  For,”  faid  they,  “  Ihe  will  give  us 
poppets  inllead  of  kings.” 

a  It  has  been  remarked,  that  Agefilaus,  in  his  way  of 
living  with  the  Spartans,  behaved  better  with  regard 
to  his  enemies  than  his  friends  ;  for  he  never  did  the 
leaft  wrong  to  the  former,  and  often  violated  juftice 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  would  have  been  amamed 
not  to  have  honoured  and  rewarded  his  enemies,  when 
their  aftions  deferved  it ;  and  was  not  able  to  reprove 
his  friends  when  they  committed  faults.  He  would 
even  fupport  them  when  they  were  in  the  wrong  h, 
and  upon  fuch  occafions  looked  upon  the  zeal  for  juf¬ 
tice  as  a  vain  pretence  to  cover  the  reftifal  of  ferving 
them.  And  in  proof  of  this,  a  fhort  letter  is  cited, 
written  by  him  to  a  judge  in  recommendation  of  a 
friend  ;  the  words  are  :  “  If  Nicias  be  not  guilty,  ac¬ 
quit  him  for  his  innocence ;  it  he  be,  acquit  him  for 
my  fake;  but  however  it  be,  acquit  him.” 

It  is  underftanding  the  rights  and  privileges  of  friend- 
Ihip  very  ill,  to  be  capable  of  rendering  it  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  accomplice  of  crimes,  and  the  proteHrefs  of 
bad  actions.  It  is  the  fundamental  law  of  friendlhip, 
fays  Cicero,  never  to  afk  of,  or  grant  any  thing  to, 
friends,  that  does  not  coniift  with  juftice  and  honour: 
e  Hcec  pnma  lex  in  amicitia  Janciatur ,  uL  neque  rogemus 
res  turpes,  nec Jaciamus  rogati. 

Agefilaus  was  fo  delicate  in  this  point,  at  leaft  in  the 
beginning,  and  omitted  no  occafion  of  gratifying  his 
friends,  and  even  his  enemies.  By  this  officious  and 
obliging  conduct,  fupported  by  his  extraordinary  me¬ 
rit,  he  acquired  great  credit,  and  almoft  abfolute  power 
in  the  city,  which  ran  fo  high  as  to  render  him  fuf- 
pected  by  his  country.  The  Ephori,  to  prevent  its 
effects,  and  give  a  check  to  his  ambition,  laid  a  fine 

*  Pint,  in  Agefil.  p.  598  b  Ibid,  p,  603.  c  De  amicit.  n.  40. 

*  Ov  yao  fitwiXhif  11  &7n/t  afXfXly  nWm  fiHrihutut  yewm. 
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upon  him  ;  alleging  as  their  foie  reafon*,  that  he  at¬ 
tached  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  hijmfelf  alone,  which 
were  the  right  of  the  republic,  and  ought  not  to  be 
pofTefied  but  in  common. 

When  he  was  declared  king,  he  was  put  into  poftef- 
fion  of  the  whole  eftate  of  his  brother  Agis,  of  which 
Leotychides  was  deprived  as  a  baftard.  But  feeing 
the  relations  of  that  prince,  on  the  fide  of  his  mother 
Lampito,  were  all  very  poor,  he  divided  the  whole  in¬ 
heritance  with  them,  and  by  that  aft  of  generofity  ac¬ 
quired  great  reputation,  and  the  good  will  of  all  the 
world,  inftead  of  the  envy  and  hatred  he  might  have 
drawn  upon  kimfelf  by  the  inheritance.  Thefe  fort 
of  facrifices  are  glorious,  though  rare,  and  can  never 
be  fufficiently  efteemed. 

Never  was  king  of  Sparta  fo  powerful  as  Agefilaus, 
and  it  was  only,  a«  Xenophon  fays,  by  obeying  his 
country,  in  every  thing,  that  he  acquired  fo  great  an 
authority  ;  which  feems  a  kind  of  paradox,  thus  ex¬ 
plained  by  Plutarch.  The  greateft  power  was  veiled 
at  that  time  in  the  Ephori  and  fenate.  The  office  of 
the  Ephori  fubfifted  only  one  year;  they  were  infti- 
tuted  to  limit  the  too  great  power  of  the  kings,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  barrier  againfl  it,  as  we  have  obferved  elfe- 
where.  For  this  reafon,  the  kings  of  Sparta,  from  their 
eftablifhment  had  always  retained  a  kind  of  hereditary 
averfion  for  them,  and  continually  oppofed  their  mea- 
fures.  Agefilaus  took  a  quite  contrary  method.  In- 
ftead  of  being  perpetually  at  war  with  them,  and  claffi- 
ing  upon  all  occafions  with  their  meafures,  he  made  it 
his  bulinefs  to  cultivate  their  good  opinion,  treated 
them  always  with  the  utmoft  deference  and  regard,  ne¬ 
ver  entered  upon  the  leaft  enterprife  without  having 
firfl  communicated  it  to  them,  and  upon  their  fummons 
quitted  every  thing,  and  repaired  to  the  fenate  with  the 
utmoft  promptitude  and  refignation:  whenever  he  fat 
upon  his  throne  to  adminifter  juftice,  if  the  Ephori  en¬ 
tered,  he  never  failed  to  rife  up  to  do  them  honour.  By 
all  thefe  inftances  of  refpeft,  he  feemed  to  add  new  dig- 

*  QTI  K« 
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nity  to  their  office,  whilft  in  reality  he  augmented  his 
own  power,  without  its  being  obferved,  and  added  to 
the  fovereignty  a  grandeur  the  more  folid  and  perma¬ 
nent,  as  it  was  the  effeff  oi  the  people’s  good  will  and 
efteem  for  him.  The  greateft  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
as  Auguftus, Trajan,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  utmoft  a  prince  could  do,  to  honour 
and  exalt  the  principal  magiftrates,  was  only  adding 
to  his  own  power,  and  {Lengthening  his  authority, 
which  neither  ffiould,  nor  can  be  founded  in  any  thing 
but  juftice. 

Such  was  Agefilaus,  of  whom  much  will  be  faid 
hereafter,  and  with  whofe  charafter  it  was  therefore 
neceflary  to  begin. 

Sect.  II.  Agefilaus  fets  out  for  Afa .  Lyfander  falls 
out  with  him ,  and  returns  to  Sparta.  His  ambitious 
Dcfgns  to  alter  the  SucceJJion  to  the  Throne. 

d  A  GESILAUS  had  fcarce  afcended  the  throne 
JL~\  when  accounts  came  from  Afia,  that  the  king 
of  Perfia  was  fitting  out  a  great  fleet,  with  intent  to 
deprive  the  Lacedaemonians  of  their  empire  at  fea. 
Conon’s  letters,  feconded  by  the  remonftrances  of 
Pharnabafus,  who  had  in  concert  reprefented  to  Ar- 
taxerxes  the  power  of  Sparta,  as  formidable,  had  made 
a  ftrong  impreffion  upon  that  prince.  From  that  time 
he  had  it  ferioufly  in  his  thoughts  to  humble  that  proud 
republic,  by  railing  up  its  rival,  and  by  that  means  re- 
eftablifhing  the  ancient  balance  between  them,  which 
could  alone  affine  his  fafety,  by  keeping  them  perpe¬ 
tually  employed  againft  each  other,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
vented  from  uniting  their  forces  againft  him. 

Lyfander,  who  defired  to  be  fent  into  Afia,  in  order 
to  re-eftablifh  his  creatures  and  friends  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  cities,  from  which  Sparta  had  removed 
them,  ftrongly  difpofed  Agefilaus  to  take  upon  himfelf 
the  charge  of  the  war,  and  to  prevent  the  Barbarian 

d  A.  M.  3608.  Ant.  J.  C.  396.  Xcnoph.  Hift.  Gr*c.  1.  iii.  p.  495, 
496.  Ibid,  deAgefil. p.659.  Plut, in  Ageiil,  p.  598, &inLyfand.  p.  446. 
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king,  by  attacking  him  remote  from  Greece,  before  he 
fhould  have  finifhed  his  preparations.  The  republic 
having  made  this  propofal  to  him,  he  could  not  refufe 
it,  and  charged  himfeif  with  the  expedition  againft  Ar- 
taxerxes,  upon  condition  that  thirty  Spartan  captains 
fhould  be  granted  him,  to  aflift  him  and  coinpofe  his' 
council,  with  two  thoufand  new  citizens  to  be  chofen 
out  of  the  helots  who  had  been  lately  made  freemen, 
and  fix  thoufand  troops  of  the  allies,  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  refolved.  JLyfander  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  thirty  Spartans,  not  only  upon  account  of  his 
great  reputation,  and  the  authority  he  had  acquired, 
but  for  the  particular  friendfhip  between  him  and  Age- 
filaus,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  throne,  as  well 
as  the  honour  which  had  been  lately  conferred  upon 
him  of  being  elefted  generaliflimo. 

The  glorious  return  of  the  Greeks  who  had  followed 
Cy  rus,  and  whom  the  whole  power  of  Perfia  was  not 
able  to  prevent  from  retreating  into  their  own  country, 
had  infpired  all  Greece  with  a  wonderful  confidence  in 
their  forces, and  a  fupreme  contempt  for  the  Barbarians. 
In  this  difpofition  of  the  people,  the  Lacedaemonians 
conceived  it  would  reproachthem,  to  n  eg  left  lo  favour¬ 
able  a  conjunfture  for  delivering  the  Greeks  in  Afia 
from  their  fubjeftion  to  thofe  Barbarians,  and  for  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  outrages  and  violences  with  which 
they'  were  continually  oppreffing  them.  They  had  al¬ 
ready  attempted  this  by  their  generals  Thimbron  and 
Dercyllidas;  but  all  their  endeavours  having  hitherto 
proved  ineffectual,  they  referred  the  conduft  of  this 
war  to  the  care  of  Agefilaus.  He  promifed  them  either 
to  conclude  a  glorious  peace  witli  the  Perfians,  or  to 
employ  them  fo  effeftually,  as  fhould  leave  them  neither 
lcifure  nor  inclination  to  carry  the  war  into  Greece. 
The  king  had  great  views,  and  thought  of  nothing  lefs 
than  attacking  Artaxerxes  in  Perfia  itfelf. 

When  he  arrived  at  Ephefus,  Tiffaphernes  fent  to 
demand  what  reafons  had  induced  his  coming  into  Afia, 
and  why  he  had  taken  up  arms.  He  replied,  that  he 
came  to  aid  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  there,  and  to  le¬ 
ak  eflabliih 
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eftablifh  them  in  their  ancient  liberty.  '  The  fatrap, 
who  was  not  vet  prepared,  preterred  art  to  force,  and 
allured  him  that  his  rnafter  would  give  the  Grecian  ci¬ 
ties  of  Alia  their  liberty,  provided  lie  committed  no 
atts  of  hoftility  till  the  return  of  the  couriers.  Agefilaus 
agreed,  and  the  truce  was  fworn  on  both  {ides.  Tiffa- 
phernes,  who  laid  no  great  ftrels  upon  an  oath,  took  the 
advantage  of  this  delay  to  ademble  troops  on  all  fides. 
The  Lacedaemonian  general  was  apprized  of  it,  but 
however  kept  his  word;  being  convinced,  that  in  af¬ 
fairs  of  ftate,  the  breach  of  faith  can  have  but  a  very 
fhort  and  precarious  fuccefs ;  whereas  a  reputation  es¬ 
tablished  upon  inviolable  fidelity  in  the  obfervance  of 
engagements,  which  the  perfidy  itfelt  of  other  contrabl- 
ing  parties  has  not  power  to  alter,  will  eftablifh  a  cre¬ 
dit  and  confidence,  equally  ufeful  and  glorious.  In 
effect,  Xenophon  remarks,  that  this  religious  obferva- 
tion  of  treaties  gained  him  the  univerial  efteem  and 
opinion  of  the  cities;  whilfl  the  different  conduct  of 
Tiffaphernes  entirely  loft  him  their  favour. 

f  Agefilaus  made  ufe  of  this  interval  in  acquiring  an 
exaft  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the  cities,  and  in  making 
fuitable  regulations.  He  found  great  diforder  every 
where,  their  government  being  neither  democratical, 
as  under  the  Athenians,  nor  ariftocratical,  as  Lyfander 
had  eftabliftied  it.  s  The  people  of  the  country  had  no 
communication  with  Agefilaus,  nor  had  ever  known 
him;  for  which  reaCon  they  made  no  court  to  him, 
conceiving,  that  he  had  the  title  of  general  for  form 
fake  only,  and  that  the  whole  power  was  really  veiled 
in  Lyfander.  As  no  governor  had  ever  done  fo  much 
good  to  his  friends,  or  hurt  to  his  enemies,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  was  fo  much  beloved  by  the  one  and 
feared  by  the  other.  All  therefore  were  eager  to  pay 
their  homage  to  him,  were  every  day  in  crowds  at  his 
door,  and  made  his  train  very  numerous  when  he  went 
abroad;  w'hilft  Agefilaus  remained  almoft  alone.  Such 
a  conduft  could  not  fad  of  offendi  ng  a  general  and  king, 

•Xenoph.  p.  496,  &  652.  f  A  M.  3609.  Ant.  J.  C.  395. 

K  flue,  in  Agenl.  p.  599,  600.  In  Lyfand,  p.  446,  447. 
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extremely  fenfible  and  delicate  in  what  regarded  his  au¬ 
thority  ;  though  otherwife  not  jealous  of  any  one’s  me¬ 
rit,  but  on  the  contrary,  much  inclined  to  diftinguifh  it 
with  his  favour.  He  did  not  diffemble  his  difguft.  He 
paid  no  regard  to  Lvlhnder’s  recommendation,  and 
ceafed  to  employ  him  himfelf.  Lyfander  prefently  per- 
ceivedthis  alteration  in  regardtohim.  He  difcontinued 
his  applications  for  his  friends  to  the  king,  defired  them 
not  to  vifit  him  any  more,  nor  attach  themfelves  to  him, 
but  to  addrefs  themfelves  direftly  to  the  king,  and  to 
cultivate  the  favour  of  thofe,  who  in  the  prefent  times 
had  power  to  ferve  and  advance  their  creatures.  The 
greateft  part  of  them  gave  over  importuning  him  with 
their  affairs,  but  did  not  ceafe  to  pay  their  court  to’him. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  only  more  affiduous  than 
ever  about  his  perfon,  attended  him  in  throngs  when  he 
took  the  air  abroad,  and  regularly  affiftedat  all  his  ex- 
ercifes.  Lyfander,  naturally  vain,  and  longaccuftomed 
to  the  homage  and  fubmiffion  that  attended  abfolute 
power,  did  not  take  fufficient  care  to  remove  the  bufy 
crowd  from  his  perfon,  that  continually  made  their  ad- 
drefTes  to  him  with  more  application  than  ever. 

This  ridiculous  affeftation  of  authority  and  grandeur 
grew  ftill  more  and  more  offenfive  to  Agefilaus,  and 
leemed  as  if  intended  to  infult  him.  He  refented  it  fo 
highly,  that  having  given  the  moft  confiderable  com¬ 
mands  and  beft  governments  to  private  officers,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Lyfander  commiffary  of  the  ftores,  and  diftri- 
buter  of  provifions ;  and  afterwards  to  infult  and  de¬ 
ride  the  Ionians,  he  told  them,  “  that  they  might  how 
go  and  confult  his  matter  butcher.” 

Lyfander  thought  it  then  incumbent  upon  him  to 
fpeak  and  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  him.  Their 
converfation  was  brief  ami  laconic.  “  Certainly,  my 
lord,”  faid  Lyfander,  “  you  very  well  know  how  to  de- 
prefs  your  friends.”  “Yes,  when  they  would  fet  them¬ 
felves  above  me ;  but  when  they  are  ftudious  of  my 
dignity,  I  know  alfo  how  to  let  them  {hare  in  it.”  “  But 
perhaps,  my  lord,”  replied  Lyfander,  “I  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  falfe  reports,  and  things  I  never  did  have  been 

imputed 
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imputed  to  me.  I  mull  beg  therefore,  if  it  be  only  upon 
account  of  the  ftrangers,  who  have  all  of  them  their 
eyes  upon  us,  that  you  would  give  me  an  employment 
in  your  army,  wherein  you  (hall  think  me  leaft  capable 
of  difpleafing,  and  moft  of  ferving  you  effeftually.” 

The  effeft  of  this  converfation  was. the  lieutenantcy 
of  the  Hellefpont,  which  Agefilaus  gave  him.  In  this 
employment  he  retained  all  his  refentment,  without 
however  neglecting  any  part  ol  his  duty,  or  of  what 
conduced  to  the  fuccefs  of  affairs.  Some  fmall  time 
after  he  returned  to  Sparta  without  any  marks  of  honour 
and  diftinftion,  extremely  incenfed  againft  Agefilaus, 
and  with  the  hope  of  making  him  perfectly  fenfible  of  it. 

It  muff  be  allowed  that  Lyfander’s  conduft,  as  we 
have  here  reprefented  it,  denotes  a  vanity  and  narrow- 
nefs  of  mind  on  his  fide,  much  unworthy  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  Agefilaus  carried  too  far  his  fenfibility 
and  delicacy  in  point  of  honour,  and  that  he  was  a  little 
too  fevere  upon  a  friend  and  benefaftor,  whom  fecret 
animadverfions,  attended  with  opennefs  of  heart  and 
expreffions  of  kindnefs,  might  have  reclaimed  to  his 
duty.  But  as  Ihining  as  Lyfander’s  merit,  and  as  con- 
liderable  as  the  fervices  he  had  rendered  Agefilaus 
•might  be,  they  could  not  all  of  them  give  him  aright, 
not  only  to  an  equality  with  his  king  and  general,  but 
•to  the  fuperiority  he  affefted,  which  in  home  meafure 
tended  to  making  the  other  infignificant.  He  ought 
to  have  remembered,  that  it  is  never  allowable  for  an 
inferior  to  forget  himfelf,  and  to  exceed  the  bounds 
of  juft  fubordination. 

h  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta  he  had  it  ferioufiy  in  his 
thoughts  to  execute  a  pro j eft,  which  he  had  many  years 
revolved  in  his  mind.  At  Sparta  there  were  only  two 
families,  or  rather  branches  of  the  pofterity  of  Hercules, 
who  had  a  right  to  the  throne.  When  Lyfander  had 
attained  to  that  high  degree  of  power  which  his  great 
aftions  had  acquired  him,  he  began  to  fee  with  pain  a 
city,  whofe  glory  had  been  fo  much  augmented  by  his 
exploits,  under  the  government  of  princes,  to  whom  he 
b  Plut.  in  Lyfand,  p.  447,  448.  Diod.  I.  xiv.  p.  244,  345. 
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gave  place  neither  in  valour  nor  birth;  for  he  defcend- 
ed  ,  as  well  as  themfelves,  trom  Hercules.  He  therefore 
fought  means  to  deprive  thofe  two  houles  of  the  foie 
f  uccefhon  to  the  crown,  and  to  extend  that  right  to  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  Heraclides,  and  even,  accord¬ 
ing  to  foine,  to  all  the  natives  of  Sparta ;  flattering  liim- 
felf,  that  it  his  defign  took  effebt,  no  Spartan  could  be 
capable  of  difputing  that  honour  with  him,  and  that 
he  fhould  have  the  preference  to  all  others. 

This  ambitious  projeft  of  Lyfander  fliows,  that  the 
greateft  captains  are  often  thofe  from  whom  a  republic 
has  moil  to  apprehend.  Thofe  haughty  valiant  fpirits, 
accuftomed  to  abfolute  power  in  armies,  bring  back 
with  victory  a  daring  loftinefs  of  mind,  always  to  be 
dreaded  in  a  free  date.  Sparta,  in  giving  Lyfander  un¬ 
limited  power,  and  leaving  it  for  fo  many  years  in  his 
hands,  did  not  fufficiently  confider,  that  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  to  confide  to  perfons  of  fuperior  merit 
and  abilities,  eninlovmentsof  Inn  re  ms  authority,  which 
naturally  expofes  them  to  the  temptation  of  rendering 
themfelves  independent,  and  abfolute  m  afters  of  power. 
Lyfander  was  not  proof  againfl  it,  and  prabtifed  iecret- 
ly  to  open  himfelf  a  way  to  the  throne. 

The  undertaking  was  bold,  and  required  long  pre¬ 
parations.  He  thought  it  impoffible  to  fucceed  with¬ 
out  ftift  making  ufe  of  the  fear  of  the  divinity,  and  the 
terrors  of  fuperftition,  to  amaze  and  fubdue  the  citizens 
into  a  more  eafy  difpofition  to  receive  what  he  wanted 
to  have  them  underhand ;  for  he  knew  that  at  Sparta, 
as  well  as  throughout  all  Greece,  nothing  ot  the  leaft 
importance  was  determined,  without  the  oracle’s  being 
previotifly  confulted.  He  tempted  with  great  prefents 
the  prielts  and  priefteffes  of  Delpos,  Dodona,  and 
Ammon;  though  ineffeblually  at  that  time;  and  the 
latter  even  lent  ambalTadors  to  Sparta,  to  accufe  him 
of  impiety  and  facrilege;  but  he  extricated  himfelf 
from  that  bad  affair  by  his  credit  and  add  refs. 

It  was  neccllary  to  fct  other  engines  at  work.  A  wo¬ 
man  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  affirming  that  (he  was 
with  child  by  Apollo,  had  been  delivered  foine  years 

before 
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before  of  a  fon,  to  whom  the  name  of  Silenus,  was 
given,  and  the  greateft  perfons  of  that  nation  had  dif- 
putedthe  honour  of  rmrfing  and  educating  him.  Ly- 
fander,  taking  this  wonderous  birth  for  the  commence¬ 
ment,  and  in  a  manner  the  foundation  of  the  piece  he 
meditated,  fupplied  the  reft  himfelt,  by  employing  a 
good  number  of  perfons,  and  thofe  not  inconliderable, 
to  difperfe,  by  way  of  prologue  to  the  performance, 
the  miraculous  birth  of  this  infant;  whereby,  no  affeft- 
ation  appearing  in  them,  people  were  difpofed  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.  This  being  done,  they  brought  certain  dif- 
courfes  from  Delphos  to  Sparta,  which  were  induftri- 
ouflv  fpread  abroad  every  where,  that  the  priefts  of  the 
temple  had  in  their  cuffody  fome  books  of  very  ancient 
oracles,  which  they  kept  concealed,  from  all  the  world, 
and  of  which  it  was  not  permitted,  either  tor  them  or 
any  other  perfons  whatfoever,  to  have  any  knowledge  ; 
and  that  only  a  fon  of  Apollo,  who  was  to  come  in 
procefs  of  time,  after  having  given  undoubted  proofs 
of  his  birth  to  thofe  who  had  the  books  in  their  keep¬ 
ing,  was  to  take  and  carry  them  away. 

All  this  being  well  premifed,  Silenus  was  to  prefent 
hirnfelf  to  the  priefts,  and  demand  thofe  oracles  as  the 
fon  of  Apollo;  and  the  priefts,  who  were  in  the  fecret,as 
affors  well  prepared  and  fully  inftrutled  in  their  parts, 
were  on  their  fide  to  make  the  molt  exaft  and  circum- 
ftantial  enquiry  into  every  thing,  not  without  alfefting 
great  difficulty,  and  alking  endlefs  queftions  for  the  full 
proof  of  his  birth.  At  length,  as  abfolutely  convinced, 
that  this  Silenus  was  the  real  fon  of  Apollo,  they  were 
to  produce  the  books,  and  deliver  them  to  him;  after 
which,  this  fon  of  Apollo  was  to  read  the  prophecies 
contained  in  them,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  wqrld  ;  and 
particularly  that  for  which  the  whole  contrivance  had 
been  cooked  up.  The  fenfe  of  this  was,  “  That  it  was 
more  expedient  and  advantageous  for  the  Spartans  to 
cleft  no  king  for  the  future  but  the  moft  worthy  of  their 
citizens.”  Lyfander  in  confequencc  was  to  mount  the 
tribunal,  to  harangue  the  citizens,  and  induce  them  to 
make  this  alteration.  Cleon  of  Helicainaifus,  a  cele¬ 
brated 
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brated  rhetorician,  bad  compofed  a  very  eloquent  dif- 
courfe  for  him  upon  tins  fubjeff ,  which  he  had  got  by 
heart. 

Silenus  grew  up,  and  repaired  to  Greece  in  order  to 
play  his  part,  when  Lyfander  had  the  mortification  to 
Ice  his  piece  mifcarry,  by  the  timidity  and  defertion  of 
one  of  bis  principal  a&ors,  who  broke  his  word,  and 
oifappeared  at  the  very  inifant  it  was  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed.  Though  this  intrigue  had  been  carried  on  a 
great  while,  it  was  tranfa&ed  with  fo  much  fecrecy  to 
the  time  it  was  to  have  made  its  appearance,  that  no¬ 
thing  of  it  was  known  during  the  life  of  Lyfander, 
How  it  came  to  light  after  his  death  we  fhall  foon  re¬ 
late,  but  muff  at  prefent  return  to  Tiflaphernes. 

Sect.  Ill,  Expeditions  of  Agefilaus  in  Afia,  D  if  grace 
and  Death  of  Tiffaphcrnis,  Sparta  gives  Agefilaus 
the  command  oj  its  Armies  by  Sea  and  Land.  He 
deputes  Pijandtr  to  command  the  Fleet .  Interview 
oj  Agefilaus  and  Pharnabafus. 

*  \  X  7TIEN  Tiflaphernes  had  received  the  troops 
W  affigned  him  by  the  king,  and  drawn  together 
all  his  forces,  he  fent  to  command  Agefilaus  to  retire 
out  of  Afia,  and  declared  war  againff  him  in  cafe  of  re- 
iufal.  His  officers  were  all  alarmed,  not  believing  him 
in  a  condition  to  oppofe  the  great  army  of  the  Perfian 
king,  for  himfelf,  he  heard  TnTaphernes’s  heralds  with 
a  gay  and  eafy  countenance,  and  bade  them  tell  their 
mafter,  that  he  was  under  a  very  great  obligation  to  him 
f  or  having  made  the  gods,  by  his  perjury,  the  enemies  of 
Pcrjia  and  the  friends  oj  Greece.  He  promifed  himfelf 
great  things  from  this  expedition,  and  would  have 
thought  it  an  exceeding  difgrace  for  him,  that  ten  thou- 
fand  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Xenophon,  ffiould 
have  pafifed  through  the  heart  of  Afia  to  the  Grecian 
Sea,  and  beat  the  king  of  Perfia  as  often  as  he  appeared 
againff  them;  and  that  he,  whe  commanded  the  Lace- 

'  Xenoph.  Hift.  Grec.  1.  iii.  p,  497 — 502.  Idem,  de  Agefil.p.  652 
""6,56,  Hut.  in  Agefil,  p.  600. 
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daemonians,  whofe  empire  extended  all  over  Greece  by 
fea  and  land,  fhould  not  execute  foine  exploit  worthy 
of  glory  and  remembrance. 

At  firft,  therefore,  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  Tiffa- 
phernes  by  ajuft  and  allowable  deceit,  he  made  a  feint 
of  marching  his  army  into  Caria,  the  refidence  of  that 
fatrap;  and  as  foon  as  the  Barbarian  had  caufed  his 
troops  to  march  that  way,  he  turned  fhort  and  fell  upon 
Phrygia,  where  he  took  many  towns,  and  amaffed  im- 
menfe  treafures,  which  he  diftributed  among  ft  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  foldiers :  letting  his  friends  fee,  fays  Plutarch, 
that  to  break  a  treaty,  and  violate  an  oath,  is  to  defpife 
the  gods  themfelves ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  to  de- 
ceive  an  enemy  by  the  ftratagems  of  war,  is  not  only 
juft  and  glorious,  but  afenfible  delight,  attended  with 
the  greateft  advantages. 

The  fpring  being  come,  he  aflembled  all  his  forces  at 
Ephefus;  and  to  exercife  his  foldiers,  he  propofed 
prizes  both  for  the  horfe  and  foot.  This  fmall  induce, 
ment  fet  every  thing  in  motion.  The  place  for  exer- 
cifes  was  perpetually  full  of  all  kinds  of  troops,  and 
the  city  of  Ephefus  feemed  only  apalaellra,and  a  fchool 
of  war.  The  whole  market-place  was  filled  with  horfes 
and  arms,  and  the  (hops  with  different  kinds  of  military 
equipage.  Agefilaus  was  feen  returning  from  the  ex- 
ercifes,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  officers  and  foldiers,  all 
of  them  crowned  with  wreaths,  which  they  were  going 
to  depofit  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  to  the  great  admir¬ 
ation  and  delight  of  all  the  world.  For,  fays^  Xeno¬ 
phon,  where  piety  and  difcipline  are  feen  to  flounfh, 
the  belt  hopes  inuft  be  conceived. 

To  give  his  foldiers  new  valour  irom  the  contempt  of 
their  enemies,  he  made  ufe  of  this  contrivance.  He  or¬ 
dered  the  commiffaries,  who  had  charge  of  the  booty, 
to  ftrip  the  prifoners  and  expofe  them  to  fale.  Ther» 
were  abundance  of  buyers  for  their  habits;  but  for 
themfelves,  their  bodies  were  fo  loft,  white,  and  deli¬ 
cate,  having  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  in  the 
ffiade,  that  they  laughed  at  them,  as  of  neither  fervice 
nor  value.  Agefilaus  took  this  occafion  to  approach 

and 
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and  fay  to  his  foldiers,  pointing  to  the  men,  “  fee  there 
agamll  whom  you  fight;”  and  fhowing  them  their  rich 
fpoils,  “  and  there  for  what  you  fight.” 

When  the  i'eafon  for  taking  the  field  returned,  Agefi¬ 
laus  gave  out  that  he  would  march  into  Lydia.  Tiffa- 
phernes,  who  had  not  forgot  the  firft  ftratagem  he  had 
ufed  in  regard  to  him,  and  was  not  willing  to  be  deceiv¬ 
ed  a  lecond  time,  made  bis  troops  march  direftly  for 
Caria;  not  doubting,  but  at  this  time,  Agefilaus  would 
turn  lus  arms  that  way;  the  rather,  becaufe  it  was  na¬ 
tural  for  him,  as  he  wanted  cavalry,  to  endeavour  to 
make  a  rough  and  difficult  country  the  feat  ofaftion, 
which  might  render  the  horfc  of  an  enemy  ufelefs  and 
unferviceable.  But  he  deceived  himfelf :  Auefilaus  en- 
tered  Lydia  and  approached  Sardis.  Tiffaphernes  haf- 
tened  thither  with  his  horfe,  with  intent  to  relieve  the 
place.  Agefilaus  knowing  that  his  infantry  had  not  had 
time  to  arrive,  thought  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of 
fo  favourable  an  opportunity  to  give  him  battle,  before 
he  bad  reaflembled  all  his  troops.  He  drew  up  his  army 
in  two  lines  ;  the  firfl  he  formed  of  his  fquadrons,  whofe 
intervals  he  filled  up  with  platoons  of  the  light-armed 
foot,  and  ordered  them  to  begin  the  charge,  whilft  he 
followed  with  the  fiecond  line,  cornpofed  of  his  heavy- 
armed  infantry.  The  Barbarians  did  not  litllain  the 
firft  f-hock,  hut  took  to  their  heels  immediately.  The 
Greeks  purfucd  them,  and  forced  their  camp,  where 
they  made  a  great  {laughter,  and  aftill  greater  booty. 

k  After  this  battle  the  troops  of  Agefi  laus  were  at  en¬ 
tire  liberty  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  whole  country  of 
the  Perfians,  and  at  the  fame  time  had  the  fatisfabion 
to  fee  that  prince  inflift  an  exemplary  punifhment 
upon  Tidaphernes,  who  was  a  very  wicked  man,  and 
the  moft  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Greeks.  1  The  king 
had  already  received  ahundance  of  complaints  againft 
his  ccndutt.  Upon  thikoccafion  he  was  accufed  of 
treafon,  as  not  having  done  his  duty  in  the  battle. 
Queen  Paryfatis,  always  aftuated  by  her  hatred  and 

*  Xenoph.  p.  501,  Sc  657.  Plut.  in  Artaxs  p.  102*.  &  in  Agefil. 
p.  Sou  rDiod.  1.  xiv.  p.  399.  Polyxn-,  Strata  g.  1.  vii. 
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revenge  again#  thofe  who  had  any  {hare  in  tire  death 
of  her  foil  Cyrus,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  death 
of  Tiifaphernes,  by  aggravating  with  all  her  power  the 
charges  again#  him;  tor  fhe  had  been  entirely  reftored 
to  favour  by  the  king  her  fon. 

As  Tiifaphernes  had  a  great  authority  in  Afia,  the 
king  was  afraid  to  attack  him  openly,  but  thought  it  ne- 
ceifary  to  take  fuitablc  precautions  in  feizing  fo  power¬ 
ful  an  officer,  who  might  have  proved  a  dangerous 
enemy.  He  charged  Tithrauftes  with  that  important 
commifFion,  and  gave  him  two  letters  at  the  fame  time. 
The  fir#  was  for  Tiifaphernes,  and  contained  the  king’s 
orders  in  regard  to  the  war  with  the  Greeks,  with  full 
power  to  aft  as  was  requifite.  The  fecond  was  addrelf- 
ed  to  Ariaeas,  governor  of  Lariffa;  by  which  the  king 
commanded  him  to  alfift  Tithrauftes  with  his  council, 
and  all  his  forces,  in  feizing  Tiifaphernes.  He  loft  no 
time,  and  fent  to  defire  Tiifaphernes  would  come  to 
him,  that  they  might  confer  together  upon  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  enfuing  campaign.  Tiifaphernes,  who  fuf- 
pefted  nothing,  went  to  him  with  only  a  guard  of  three 
hundred  men.  Whilft  he  was  in  a  bath,  without  fabre 
er  other  arms,  lie  was  leized,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
Tithrauftes,  who  ca-ufed  his  head  to  be  ftruck  off,  and 
fent  it  immediately  to  Pcrfia.  The  king  gave  it  to  Pa- 
rvfatis ;  an  agreeable  prefent  to  a  princels  of  her  violent 
and  viridiftive  temper.  Though  this  conduff  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  feems  little  worthy  of  a  king,  nobody  lament¬ 
ed  the  death  of  that  fatrap,  who  had  no  veneration  for 
the  gods,  nor  any  regard  for  men;  who  looked  upon 
probity  and  honour  as  empty  names;  who  made  a  jeft 
of  the  moll  facred  oaths,  and  believed  the  whole  abi¬ 
lity  and  policy  of  a  ftatefman  confifted  in  knowing 
how  to  deceive  others  by  hypocrify,  fraud,  perfidy, 
and  perjury. 

Tithrauftes  had  a  third  writing  from  the  king,  where¬ 
by  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  armies  in  the 
room  of  TiiFaphernes.  “After  having  executed  his 
eommiffion,  he  fent  great  prefents  to  Agefiaus,  to  in- 
n  XcnophiHift.  Gixc.  1.  iii,  p.  501.  Plat,  in  Agefil,  p.  601. 
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duce  him  to  enter  more  readily  into  his  views  and  in- 
tereft ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  told,  that  the  caufe  of  the 
war  being  removed,  and  the  author  of  all  differences- 
put  to  death,  nothing  oppofed  an  accommodation  ;  that 
the  king  of  Perfia  contented,  that  the  cities  of  Afia 
fhould  enjoy  their  liberty,  paying  him  the  cuffomary 
tribute,  provided  he  would  withdraw  his  troops,  and 
return  into  Greece.  Agefilaus  replied,  that  he  could 
conclude  nothing  without  the  orders  of  Sparta,  upon 
whom  alone  depended  the  peace;  that  as  for  him,  he 
was  better  pleafed  with  enriching  his  foldiers  than  him- 
felt;  that  the  Greeks  befides  thought  it  more  glorious 
and  honourable  to  take  fpoils  from  their  enemies,  than 
to  accept  their  prefents.  However,  as  he  was  not  un¬ 
willing  to  give  Tithrauftes  the  fatisfaftion  of  removing 
out  of  his  province,  and  of  expreffing  his  gratitude  to 
him  for  having  punifhed  the  common  enemy  of  the 
Greeks,  he  marched  into  Phrygia,  which  was  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Pharnabafus.  Tithrauftes  had  himfelf  pro- 
pofed  that -expedition  to  him,  and  paid  him  thirty  ta¬ 
lents  for  the  charges  of  his  journey. 

Upon  his  march,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Sparta,  with  orders  to  take  upon  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  naval  army,  and  power  to  depute  whom  he 
thought  fit  in  his  ftead.  By  thefe  new  powers  he  faw 
himfelf  abfolute  commander  of  all  the  troops  in  that 
ftate  in  Afia  both  by  fea  and  land.  This  refolution  was 
taken,  in  order  that  all  operations  being  direfted  by  one 
and  the  fame  head,  and  the  two  armies  afding  in  concert, 
the  plans  for  the  fervice  might  be  executed  with  more 
uniformity,  and  every  thing  conipire  to  the  fame  end. 
Sparta  till  then  had  never  done  the  honour  to  any  of 
their  generals,  to  confide  to  him  at  the  fame  time  the 
command  of  the  armies  by  fea  and  land.  So  that  all 
the  world  agreed,  that  he  was  the  greateft  perfonage  of 
his  time,  and  belt  fuftained  the  high  reputation  he  en¬ 
joyed.  But  he  was  a  man,  and  had  his  failings. 

The  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  eltabliih  Pifander  his 
lieutenant  in  the  fleet;  in  which  he  feemedtohave  com¬ 
mitted  a  confiderable  fault;  becaufe having  about  him 
i  many 
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many  older  and  more  experienced  captains,  without 
regard  to  the  fervice  of  the  public,  to  do  honour  to  an 
ally,  and  to  pleafe  his  wife,  who  was  Pifander’s  fider, 
he  intruded  him  with  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  that 
employment  being  much  above  his  abilities,  though  he 
was  not  without  his  merit. 

This  is  the  common  temptation  of  perfons  in  power, 
who  believe  they  pod'efs  it  only  for  themfelves  and  their 
families.;  as  if  the  advantage  of  relation  to  them  were  a 
fufficient  title  and  qualification  for  pods  which  require  ' 
great  abilities.  They  do  not  refleft,  that  they  not  only 
expofe  the  affairs  of  a  date  to  ruin  by  their  private  views, 
but  facrifice  befides  the  intereds  of  their  own  glory, 
which  cannot  be  maintained  but  by  fuccedes  it  were 
inconfident  to  expefd  from  indruments  fo  ill  chofen. 

n  Agedlaus  continued  with  his  army  in  Phrygia,  up¬ 
on  the  lands  of  Pharnabafus’s  government,  where  he 
lived  in  the  abundance  of  ill  things,  and  amaffed  great 
fums  of  money.  Prom  thence  advancingas  faras  Paph- 
Jagonia,  he  made  an  alliance  with  king  Cotis,  whopaf- 
fionateiy  defil  ed  his  amity,  from  the  fenfe  of  his  faith  in 
the  obfervance  ot  treaties,  and  his  other  virtues.  The 
fame  motive  had  already  induced  Spitlnidates,  one  of 
the  king’s  principal  officers,  to  quit  the  fervice  of  Phar- 
.liabafus,  and  go  over  to  Agedlaus,  to  whom,  from  his 
revolt,  he  had  rendered  great  fervices;  for  he  had  a 
great  body  of  troops,  and  -was  very  brave.  This  officer, 
having  entered  Phrygia,  had  laid  wade  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  under  Pharnabafus,  who  never  dared  to  appear  in 
the  field  againd  him,  nor  pven  rely  upon  his  fortreffes  : 
but  carrying  away  whatever  was  mod  valuable  and  dear 
to  him,  he  kept  dying  continually  before  him,  and  re¬ 
tired  from  one  place  to  another,  changing  his  camp 
ever}-  day.  Spithridates  at  length,  taking  with  him  fome 
Spartan  troops, -with  Herignidas,  (the  chief  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  thirty,  lent,  by  the  republic,  to  Agedlaus  the  fe¬ 
cund  year)  watched  him  one  day  fo  clofely,  andattack- 

”  A.  M.  3610.  Ant  J.  C,  394.  Xenoph,  Hill.  Grsc.  1,  iy,  p,  307 
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ed  him  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he  made  himfelf  matter 
of  his  camp,  and  of  all  the  rich  fpoils  with  which  it 
abounded.  But  Herippidas,  injudiciouily  fetting  him¬ 
felf  up  as  an  inexorable  comptroller,  was  for  bringing 
the  booty  that  had  been  funk  to  an  account;  forced 
even  the  foldiers  of  Spithridates  to  redore  what  they 
had  taken,  and  by  viliting  their  tents,  and  fearching 
them  with  an  unfeafonable  exa&itude  and  feverity,  af- 
■  frontechSpitbridates  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  withdrew 
<  directly- to  Sardis  with  his  Paphlagonians. 

It  is  faid  that  in  this  whole  expedition  nothing  fo  fen- 
,'fibly  affeCled  Agefilaus  as  the  retreat  of  Spithridates. 
For,  befides  his  being  very  forry  for  the  lofs  of  fo  good 
an  officer,  and  fuch  good  troops,  he  apprehended  being 
reproached  with  mean  and  fordid  avarice:  avice  equal¬ 
ly  diffionourable  to  himfelf  and  his  country;  and  of 
which  he  had  taken  pains  to  avoid  the  flighted  fufpicion 
during  his  whole  life.  He  did  not  think  it  confident 
with,  the  duty  of  his  office  to  diut  his  eyes,  through 
dothful  eafe  and  indolence,  againd  all  the  malverfa- 
tions  that  were  committed  under  him;  but  lie  knew,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  there  is  an  exactitude  and  feverity, 
that  by  being  carried  too  far,  degenerate  into  minute- 
nefs  and  petulancy,  and  which,  through  an  extreme  af. 
feSaticm  of  virtue,  becomes  a  real  and  dangerous  vice. 

0  Some  time  after,  Pharnabafus,  who  faw  his  coun¬ 
try  ravaged,  demanded  an  interview  with  Agefilaus, 
which  was  negociated  by  a  common  Iriend  of  them 
both.  Agefilaus  arrived  fird,  with  his  friends,  at  the 
.place  agreed  on,  and  fat  down,  in  expectation  of  Phar- 
?tabafus,  upon  the  turf,  under  the  diade  ot  a  tree. 
’  When  Pharnabafus  arrived,  his  people  fpread.fkins  up- 
,  on  the  ground,  of  exceeding  foftnefs  from* the  length 
.  of  their  hair,  with  rich  carpets  of  various  colours,  and 
,  magnificent  cufliions.  But  when  he  faw  Agefilaus  fit¬ 
ting  fimply  upon  the  ground,  without  any  preparation, 

.  fie  was  afhamed  of  his  effeminacy,  and  fat  down  alfo 
upon  the  grafs.  On  this  occafion  the  Perfian  pride 
•  Xcncph.  Hift.  Grasc,  J.iv.  p.  $io—  $xz.  Plut,  in  Agefil,  p.  602. 
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was  feen  to  pay  homage  to  the  Spartan  modefty  and 
fjmplicity. 

After  reciprocal  falutations,  Pharnabafus  fpoke  to 
this  effefl :  That  he  had  ferved  the  Lacedaemonians  in. 
the  Peloponnefian  war  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power, 
fought  feveral  battles  for  them,  and  fupported  their 
naval  army  without  giving  any  room  to  reproach  him 
with  fraud  or  treachery,  as  Tiflaphernes  had  done.:  that 
he  was  furprifed  at  their  coming  to  attack  .him  . in  his 
government;  burning  the  towns,  cutting  down  the 
trees,  and  laying  wafte  the  whole  country:  that  if  it  was 
the  cuftom  with  the  Greeks,  who  made  profeflion  o£ 
honour  and  virtue,  to  treat  their  friends  andLenefac- 
tors  in  fuch  a  manner,  he  did  not  know  what  they  might 
mean  by  juft  and  equitable.  Thefe  complaints  were  not 
entirely  without  foundation,  and  were  uttered  with  a 
modefl,  but  pathetic  air  and  tone  of  voice.  The  Spar¬ 
tans,  who  att  ended  Agefilaus,  not  feeing  how  they  could 
be  anfwered,  call  down  their  eyes,  and  kept  a  profound 
filence.  Agefilaus,  who  obferved  it,  replied  almofl  m 
thefe  terms:  “  Lord  Pharnabafus,  you  are  not  igno¬ 
rant,  that  war  often  arms  the  bed  friends  againft  each 
other  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  Whim  we  were 
fuch  to  the  kingyour  maftet,  we  treated  him  as  a  friend; 
but  as  wc*  are  become  his  enemies,  we  make  open  war 
againft  him,  as  it.  is  juft  we  fhould,  and  endeavour  to 
hurt  him  by  what  we  act  againft  you.  However,  from 
tire  inftant  you  fhall  think  fit.  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
bondage,  and  prefer  being  called  the  friend  and  ally  o£ 
ti)6  Greeks,  before  the  Tiame  of  the  king  of  Perfia’s 
Have,  you  may  reckon  that  all  the  troops  you  fee  be¬ 
fore  your  eyes,  our  arms,  our  fhips,  ourperfons  to  the 
lad  man  of  us,  are  only  here  to  defend  your  poffeffions, 
and  fecure  your  liberty,  which  of  all  blelungs  is  the 
mod  precious  and  defirable.” 

Pharnabafus  anfwered,  that  if  the  king  font  another 
general  in  his  place,  and  iubjebted  him  to  the  new  co¬ 
mer,  he  fhould  very  willingly  accept  his  offer;  that 
otherwife  he  would  not  depart  from  the  faith  he  had 
fworn  to  him,  nor  quit  his  fervice.  Agefilaus  tfientak- 
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ing  him  by  the  hand,  and  rifing  with  him,  replied, 
“  That  it  were  the  pleafure  of  the  gods,  lord  Pharna- 
bafus,  with  fuch  noble  fentiments,  that  you  were  rather 
our  friend  than  our  enemy.”  >  He  promifed  to  with¬ 
draw  from  his  government,  and  never  return  into  it, 
whilft  he  could  fubfift  elfewhere. 

Sect,  IV.  League  againjl  the  Lacedaemonians .  Age - 
Jil-aus ,  recalled  by  the  Epliori  to  defend  his  County , 
obeys  diredly.  Lyfander  s  Death.  Vidor y  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  near  Nemea.  Their  Fleet  beaten  by 
Conon  at  Cnidos.  Battle  gained  by  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  at  Corona. 

GESILAUS  had  been  two  years  at  the  head  of 


j L.-k.  the  army,  and  had  already  made  the  moil  re¬ 
mote  provinces  of  Alia  tremble  at  his  name,  and  re¬ 
found  with  the  fame  of  bis  great  wifdom,  difinterefted- 
nefs,  moderation,  intrepid  valour,  in  the  greateft  dan¬ 
gers,.  aud  invincible  patience  in  fupporting  the  rudeft 
fatigues.-  Of  fo  many  thoufand  foldiers  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  not  one  was  worfe  provided,  or  lay  harder,  than 
himfelf.  He  was  fo  indifferent  as  to  heat  or  cold,  that 
he  feemed  formed*  only  to  fupport  the  moll  rigorous 
feafons,  and  fuch  as  it  pleafed  God  to  fend :  which  are 
Plutarch’s  exprefs  words. 

The  moll  agreeable  of  all  fights  to  the  Greeks  fettled 
in  Afia,  was  to  fee  the  lieutenants  ol  the  great  king,  his 
fatraps,  and  other  great  lords,  who  were  formerly  fo 
haughty  and  untraHable,  foften  their  note  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  a  man  meanly  clad,  and  at  his  fingle  word, 
however  fhort  and  laconic,  change  their  language  and 
conduft,  and,  in  a  manner,  transform  themfelves  into 
different  creatures.  Deputies  from  all  parts  were  fent 
by  the  people  to  form  alliances  with  him,  and  his  army 
increafed  .every  day  by  the  troops  of  the  Barbarians 
that  came  to  join  him. 

»  A.  M.  3610.  Ant.,  J.  C.  394.  Plut.  in  Agefil.  p.  603,  604.  Xe- 
ueph.  in  Agefil.  P..637. 
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All  Afia  was  already  in  motion,  and  moil  of  thepro- 
vinces  ready  to  revolt.  Agefilaus  had  already  reftored 
order  and  tranquillity  in  all  the  cities,  had  reinftated. 
them  in  the  polleffion  of  their  liberty,  under  reafonable 
modifications,  not  only  without  fhedding  of  blood,  but 
without  even  banifhing  a  fingle  perfon.  Not  content 
with  fuch  a  progrefs,  he  had  formed  the  defign  ot  at¬ 
tacking  the  king  of  Perfia  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions, 
to  put  him  in  fear  for  his  own  perfon  and  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  he  enjoyed  in  Ec  bat-ana- and  S-ufa,  and  to  find  him 
fo  much  bufinefs  as  fhould  make  it  impraflicable  for 
him  to  embroil  all  Greece  from  his  cabinet,  by  cor¬ 
rupting  the  orators  and  perfons  of  greateft  authority  in 
its  cities  with  his  prefents. 

sTithrauffes,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  Afia, 
feeing  the  tendency  of  Agefilaus’s  defigns,  and  defiring 
to  prevent  their  effects,  had  fent  Timocrates  of  Rhodes 
into  Greece,  with  great  fums  of  money,  to  corrupt  the 
principal  perfons  in  the  cities,  and  by  their  means  occa- 
fiondefe&ions  againft  Sparta.  He  knew  that  theluugh- 
tinefs  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (for  all  their  generals  did 
not  refemble  Agefilaus)  and  the  imperious  manner  with 
which  they  treated  their  neighbours  and  allies,  eipeci- 
ally  fince  they  confidered  themfelves  as  the  mailers  of 
Greece,  had  univerfally  difgufted  the  people,  and  ex¬ 
cited  a  jealoufy  that  waited  only  an  occafion  to  break 
out  againft  them.  This  feverity  of  governing  had  a  na¬ 
tural  caufe  in  their  education.  Accuftomed  from  their 
infancy  to  obey  without  delay  or  reply,  firft  to  their  tu¬ 
tors,  and  afterwards  to  their  magiftrates,  they  exafled 
a  like  fubmilfion  from  the  cities  in  their  dependence, 
were  eafily  incenfed  by  the  leaft  oppofition,  and  by  this 
exceffive  feverity  rendered  themfelves  infupportable. 

Tithrauftes  therefore  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  draw 
off  the  allies  from  their  party.  Thebes,  Argos,  Co¬ 
rinth,  entered  into  his  meafures  :  the  deputy  did  not  go 
to  Athens.  Thefe  three  cities,  influenced  by  thofe  that 
governed  them,  made  a  league  againft  the  Lacedaerho- 

1  Xenoph.  Ill’ll  Grate.  !’  in.  p  502—507.  Tlut.  in  Lyfand.  p. 
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jiians  who  on  their  fide  prepared  vigoroufly  for  the  war. 
The  Thebans,  at  the  fame  time,  fent  deputies  to  the 
Athenians  to  implore  their  aid,  ahd  that  they  would  en- 
terinto  thealliancc.  The  deputies,  after  having  (lightly 
paffed  over  their  ancient  divifions,  infilled  ftrongly  up¬ 
on  the  confiderable  fervice  they  had  rendered  Athens, 
in  refusing  to  join  its  enemies,  when  they  endeavoured 
its  final  deftrufilion.  They  reprefented  to  them  the  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  that  offered  for  reinftating  them- 
felves  in  their  ancient  power,  and  to  deprive  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  o(  the  empire  of  Greece.  That  all  the  allies 
of  Sparta,  either  without  or  within  Greece,  were  weary 
of  their  fevere  and  unjuft  fway,  and  vvaited  only  the 
fignal  to  revolt.  That  themoment  the  Athenians  Ihould 
declare  themfelves,  all  the  cities  would  roufe  up  at  the 
found  of  their  arms,  and  that  the  king  of  Perlia,  who 
had  fworn  the  ruin  of  Sparta,  would  aid  them  with  all 
his  forces  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Thrafybulus,  whom  the  Thebans  had  fupplied  with 
arms  and  money,  when  he  undertook  the  re-eftablilh- 
<rient  ol  the  Athenian  liberty,  feconded  their  demand 
with  great  vigour,  and  the  aid  was  unanimouily  refolv- 
ed.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  their  fide,  took  the  field 
without  lofs  of  time,  and  entered  Phocis.  LyTandex 
wrote  to  Paufanias,  who  commanded  one  of  the  two 
armies,  to  give  him  notice  to  march  early  the  next  day 
to  Haliartus,  which  he  defigned  to  befiege,  and  that  lie 
Should  be  there  himfell  at  fun-rife.  The  letter  was  in¬ 
tercepted.  Lyfander,  alter  having  waited  his  coming 
up  a  great  while,  wras  obliged  to  engage,  and  was  killed 
in  the  battle.  Paufanias  received  this  bad  news  on  his 
way ;  but,  however,  continued  his  march  to  Haliartus, 
and  called  a  council  of  war  to  confider  upon  a  fecond 
battle.  He  did  not  think  it  confident  with  prudence  to 
hazard  it,  and  contented  himfelf  with  making  a  truce, 
to  remove  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  the  for¬ 
mer  fight.  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  was  cited  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduff ,  and,  reiufing  to  appear, 
was  condemned  to  die.  But  he  avoided  the  execution 
of  that  fentence  by  flight,  and  retired  to  Tegeum, 

where 
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where  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the 
fhelter  and  prote&ion  of  Minerva,  to  whom  he  had 
rendered  himfelf  a  fuppliant,  and  died  of  difeafe. 

Lyfander’s  poverty,  having  been  difcovered  after  his 
death,  did  great  honour  to  his  memory  ;  when  it  was 
known,  that  of  all  the  gold  and  riches  which  had  paffed 
through  his  hands,  of  a  power  fo  extenfive  as  his  had 
been,  of  fo  many  cities  under  bis  government,  and 
which  made  their  court  to  him,  in  a  word,  of  that  kind 
of  dominion  and  fovereignty  always  exercifed  by  him, 
he  had  made  no  manner  of  advantage  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  enriching  of  his  houle. 

Some  days  before  his  death,  two  of  the  principal  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Sparta- had  contra&ed  themfelves  to  his  two 
daughters;  but  when  they  knew  in  what  condition  he 
had  left  his  affairs,  they  retufed  to  marry  them.  1  he 
republic  did  not  fuffer  fo  fordid  a  bafeneis  to  go  unpu- 
nilhed,  nor  Lyfander’s  poverty,  which  was  the  itrongeft 
proof  of  his  juftice  and  virtue,  to  be  treated  as  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  allying  into  his  family.  They  were  fined  in  a 
great  fum,  publicly  difgraced,  and  expofed  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  perfons  of  honour.  For  at  Sparta  there 
were  penalties  eflablifhed,  not  only  for  Inch  as  refufed 
to  marry,  or  married  too  late;  but  alfo  for  thole  who 
married  amifs:  and  thofe  efpecially  were  reckoned  of 
this  number,  who  inlfead  of  allying  into  houfes  of  vir¬ 
tue,  and  with  their  own  relations,  had  no  motive  but 
wealth  and  lucre  in  marriage.  An  admirable  law,  and 
highly  tending  to  perpetuate  probity  and  honour  in  fa¬ 
milies,  which  an  impure  mixture  of  blood  and  manners 
feldom  tails  to  alter  and  efface. 

It  muff  be  owned,  that  a  generous  difmtereffednefs 
in  the  midft  of  all  that  could  inflame  and  gratify  the  luff 
of  gain  is  very  rare,  and  well  worthy  of  admiration  ; 
but  in  LyTander  it  was  attended  with  great  defe&s, 
which  entirely  obfeure  its  luffre.  Without  fpeakingof 
his  imprudence  in  introducing  gold  and  filver  into 
Sparta,  which  he  defpifed  himfelf,  though  he  rendered 
it  eftimable  to  his  country,  and  thereby  occalioned  its 
ruin,  what  opinion  can  we  have  of  a  man,  brave  indeed. 
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well  read  in  men,  fkilful  in  affairs,  and  of  great  ability 
in  the  arts  of  government,  and  what  is  commonly 
called  policy,  but  who  regards  probity  and  juftice  as 
nothing;  to  whom  falfehood, fraud,  and  perfidy, appear 
legal  methods  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends ;  who  does 
not  fear,  for  the  advancement  of  his  friends,  and  the 
augmenting  of  his  creatures,  to  commit  the  moll  fla¬ 
grant  injullice  and  oppreffions,  and  is  not  afhamed  to 
profane  whatever  is  moll  facred  in  religion,  even  to  the 
corrupting  of  priefls,  and  forging  of  oracles  to  fatiate 
the  empty  ambition  of  being  equal  to  a  king,  and  of 
afcending  the  throne  ? 

r  When  Agefilaus  was  upon  the  point  of  leading  his 
troops  into  Perfia,  the  Spartan  Epicydidas  arrived  to  let 
him  know  that  Sparta  was  threatened  with  a  furious 
war;  that  the  Ephori  recalled  him,  and  ordered  him  to 
return  immediately  for  the  defence  of  his  country. 
Agefilaus  did  not  deliberate  a  moment,  but  returned  this 
ani'wer  immediately  to  the  Ephori,  which  Plutarch  has 
tranfmitted  to  us.  “  5  Agefilaus  to  the  Ephori,  greet¬ 
ing.  We  have  reduced  part  of  Alia,  put  the  Barbarians 
to  flight,  and  made  great  preparations  for  war  in  Ionia  ; 
but  as  you  order  me  to  return,  I  am  not  far  behind  this 
letter,  and  fhould  prevent  it  if  pofldble.  I  received  the 
command  not  for  myfelf,  but  my  country  and  its  allies. 
I  know  that  a  general  does  not  deferve,  or  poffefs  that 
name  really,  but  as  he  fubmits  to  the  laws  and  the 
Ephori,  and  obeys  the  magiflrates.” 

This  ready  obedience  of  Agefilaus  has  been  much  ad¬ 
mired  and  applauded,  and  not  without  reafon.  Hanni¬ 
bal,  though  deprefled  with  misfortunes,  and  driven  al- 
mofl  entirely  out  ofltaly,  obeyed  his  citizens  with  great 
reluftance,  when  they  recalled  him  to  deliver  Carthage 
from  the  dangers  that  threatened  it.  Here  a  victorious 
prince,  ready  to  enter  the  enemy’s  country,  and  to  at¬ 
tack  the  king  of  Perfia  even  upon  his  throne,  almofl  af- 
fured  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  on  the  firfl  order  of  the 
Ephori,  renounces  the  moll  Toothing  hopes,  and  the 

r  Xenoph.  Hilt.  Gnec.  1.  iv,  p.  513-  Idem  in  Agcfil.  p.  657.  Plut. 
in  Agelil,  p.  603.  604.  •  Plut.  in  Apoph.  Laconic,  p.  211. 
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rnoff  exalted  expectations.  He  demonftrates  the  truth 
ot  what  was  faid,  “  That  at  Sparta  the  laws  ruled  men, 
and  not  men  the  laws.” 

On  his  departure  he  faid,  “  that  thirty  thoufand  of  the 
king’s  archers  drove'him  out  ol  Afia;”  alluding  in  thofe 
words  to  a  fpecies  of  Perfian  coin,  which  had  on  one 
fide  the  figure  of  an  archer,  thirty  thoufand  of  which 
pieces  of  money  had  been  difperfed  in  Greece,  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  orators  and  perfons  of  greateft  power  in  the 
cities. 

*  Agefilaus  in  quitting  Afia,  where  he  was  regretted 
as  the  common  father  of  the  people,  appointed  Euxenes 
his  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  four  thoufand  men  lor  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Xenophon  went  with  him.  He 
left  at  Ephefus,  with  Megabyz  us  the  guardian  ot  Diana’s 
temple,  half  the  gold  he  had  brought  with  him  from  his 
expedition  into  Perfia  with  Cyrus,  to  keep  it  for  him  in 
truft,  and  in  cafe  of  death  to  confecrate  it  to  thegoddefs. 

u  In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedaemonians  had  raifed 
an  army,  and  given  the  command  of  it  to  Ariftodemus, 
tutor  to  king  Agefipolis,  then  an  infant.  Tlieir  enemies 
alfembled  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  war.  Timo- 
laus  of  Corinth  faid,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  like  a  ri¬ 
ver  that  grew  larger  as  it  removed  from  itsfburce  ;  or 
to  a  fwarm  ot  bees,  which  it  is  eafy  to  burn  in  their  hive, 
but  difperfe  themfelves  a  great  way  when  they  fly 
abroad,  and  become  formidable  by  their  flings.  He  was 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  attack  them 
in  their  capitol  ;  which  was  approved  and  refolved. 
But  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  give  them  time.  They 
took  the  field,  and  found  the  enemy  near  Nemsea,  a 
city  not  very  remote  Irom  Corinth,  where  a  rude  bat  ¬ 
tle  enfued.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  the  advantage, 
which  was  very  confiderable.  Agefilaus  having-receiv¬ 
ed  this  news  at  Amphipolis,  as  he  was  hafteningto  the 
reliet  of  his  country, Lent  it  direffly  to  the  cities  ot  Afia 
for  their  encouragement,  and  to  give  them  hopes  of  his 
fpeedy  return,  if  the  fuccefs  of  affairs  would  admit  it. 

'  Xeuoph.  Hift.  Gric.  1.  iv.  p.  513.  Xenoph.  de-Exped.  Cyr.  1.  v. 
p.350.  "  Xenoph.  p.  514— 517. 
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-x  When  the  approach  of  Agefilaus  was  known  at 
Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  who  remained  in  the  city, 
to  do  him  honour  for  the  ready  obedience  he  had  paid  to* 
their  orders,  caufed  proclamation  to  be  made  by  found 
of  trumpet,  that  all  young  perfons  who  were  willing  to 
aid  their  king,  might  come  and  lift  themfelves  for  that 
purpofe.  Not  one  of  them  failed  to  enter  himfelf  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  utinoft  joy.  But  the  Ephori  chofe 
only  fifty  of  the  braveft  and  moft  robuft,  whom  they 
lent  to  him,  and  defired  that  he  would  enter  Bceotia 
with  the  utmoft  expedition ;  which  he  did  accordingly, 

y  About  the  fame  time  the  two  fleets  came  up  with 
each  other  near  Cnidos,  a  citv  of  Caria.  That  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  was  commanded  by  Pifander,  Aged- 
iaus’s  brother-in-law,. and  that  of  the  Perfians  by  Phar- 
nabafus  and  Canon  the  Athenian.  The  latter,  obferv- 
ing  that  the  king  of  Perfia’s  fupplies  came  flowly,  and 
occafioned  the  lof3  of  many  opportunities,  had  refolv- 
ed  to  go  in  perfon  to  the  court,,  to  folicit  the  king’s 
afliftance.  As  he  would  not  proftrate  himfelf  before 
Tim,  according  to  the  Perfian  cuftom,he  could  not  ex¬ 
plain  himfelf  but  by  the  intervention  of  others.  He 
xeprefented  to  him,  with  a  force  and  fpirit  feldom  par¬ 
doned  in  thofe  who  treat  with  princes,  that  it  was  equal¬ 
ly  fhameful  and  aftonifhing,  that  his  minifters,  contrary 
to  his  intention,  fhould  fuffer  his  affairs  to  be  difcon- 
certed  and  ruined  for  want  of  the  necefiary  expences; 
that  the  richeft  king  in  the  "world  fhould  give  place  to 
his  enemies  in  the  very  point  he  was  fo  infinitely-  fupe- 
jrior  to  them  ^  that  is,  in  riches ;  and  that  for  want  of 
remitting  the  fums  his  fervice  required  to  his  generals, 
all  their  deftgns  wTere  rendered  abortive.  Thefe  remon-  • 
ftranceswere  free,  but  juft  andfolid,  Theking  received 
them  perfectly  well,  and  fhowed,  by  his  example,  that 
truth  may  often  he  fpoke  to  princes-  with  fuccefs,  if 
courage  were  not  wanting.  Gcnon  obtained  all  he  de¬ 
manded,  and  the  king  .made  him  admiral  of  his  fleet. 

»  Plut.  in  Agefil.  p.  605.  rXcnoph.  Hift.  Grxc,  1.  iv.  P.  518, 

Diod,  1,  xiv.  p.  30*.  Juftin.  1.  vi,  c,  a  &  3. 

Its. 
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It  was  compofed  of  more  than  fourfcore  and  ten  gal¬ 
leys,  to  which  the  enemy’s  was  fomewhat  inferior  in 
.number.  They  came  in  view  of  each  other  near  Cnidos, 
a  maritime  city  of  Alia  Minor.  Conon,  who  had  in 
fome  meafure  occalioned  the  taking  of  Athens  by  the 
lofs  of  the  fea  fight  near  Aigofpotamos,  ufed  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts  in  this  to  retrieve  his  misfortune,  and  to 
■obliterate,  by  a  glorious  vifitorv,  the  difgrace  of  his 
former  defeat.  *  He  had  this  advantage,  that  in  the 
battle  he  was  going  to  give,  the  Perfians  would  be  at 
the  whole  expence,  and  bear  all  the  lofs  themfelves ; 
whereas  the  entire  fruits  of  the  viftory  would  redound 
to  the  Athenians,  without  hazarding  any  thing  of  their 
own.  Pifander  had  alio  ftrong  motives  to  (how  his  va¬ 
lour  upon  this  occafion,  that  he  might  not  degenerate 
from  the  glory  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  to  juftify  the 
choice  he  had  made  in  appointing  him  admiral.  In 
effect,  he  behaved  with  extreme  valour,  and  had  at  firft 
fome  advantage  ;  but  the  battle  growing  warm,  and  the 
allies  of  Sparta  betaking  themfelves  to  flight,  he  could 
not  refolve  to  follow  them,  and  died  fword  in  hand. 
Conon  took  fifty  galleys,  and  the  reft  efcaped  to  Cni¬ 
dos.  The  confequence  of  this  victory  was  the  revolt 
of  almoft  all  the  allies  of  Sparta  ;  feveral  of  whom  de¬ 
clared  for  the  Athenians,  and  the  reft  relumed  their 
ancient  liberty.  After  this  battle,  the  affairs  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  daily  declined.  All  their  actions  in 
Aiia  were  no  more  than  the  feeble  efforts  of  an  Expir¬ 
ing  power,  till  the  defeats  Leuftra  and  Mantinea 
completed  their  downfal.  0- 

z  Ifocrates  makes  a  jnft  reflection  upon  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  had  always  their 
fource  and  origin-in  the  infolentprolperity  of  both  thole 
republics.  The  Lacedmmoniar.Sf  who  were  at  firft  ac¬ 
knowledged  mailers  of  Greece  without  oppofuion,  fell 
from  their  authority  only  by  theirenormous  abufe  of  it; 

1  ITocrat.  in  Orat.  Ariop.  p.  278 — 280. 

*  Eo  fpeeiofius  quod  ne  ipforum  quitkrn  Aihenienjmm  Jed  alierti  imperii  viri • 
ha  dimicct,  pugnatums  permit  regist  vifturus  prrndo  batrice,  J  v  $  t  i  n  . 
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The  Athenians' fucceeded  them  in  power,  and'atthe- 
fame  time  in  pride  ;  and  we  have  feen  into  what  an 
abyfs  of  misfortunes  it  precipitated  them.  Sparta  hav¬ 
ing  gained  the  fuperiority  by  the  defeat  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  in  Sicily,  and  the  taking  of  their  city,  might  have 
improved  in  their  meafures  from  the  double  experience 
of  the  paft ;  as  well  in  regard  to  what  bad  befallen 
themfelves,  as  from  the  recent  example  of  their  rival ; 
but  the  moil  affefling  examples  and  events  feldom  or 
ever  occafion  a  people  to  change  their  conduft.  Spart-a 
became  as  haughty  and  untraftable  as  before  ;  and  fo 
experienced  the  fame  deftiny  again. 

To  warn  the  Athenians  againft  this  misfortune,  Ifo- 
crates  puts  them  in  mind  of  the  paft,  and  of  the  times 
wherein  they  were  fuccefsf  ul  in  every  thing.  “You  ima-  > 
gine,”  fays  he,  “  that  provided  with  a  numerous  fleet;, 
abfolute  mailers  at  fea,  and  fupported  by  powerful  al¬ 
lies,  always  ready,  to  give  you  aid,,  you  have  nothing 
to  fear,  and  may  enioy  in  repofe  and  tranquillity  the 
fruits  of  your  victories  for  my  part,  indulge  me  to 
fpeak  with  truth  and  freedom,  I  think  quite  otherwife. 
The  caufe  of  my  apprehenlion  is,  my  having  obferved, 
that  the  decline  of  the  greateft  republics  has  always 
been  at  the  time  they  believed  themfelves  moft  power¬ 
ful,  and  that  their  very  fecurity  has-  prepared  the  pre¬ 
cipice  into  which  they  have  fallen.  The  reaion  of  this 
is  evident.  Profperity  and  adveriity  never  come  alone, 
hut  have  each  their.train  of  very  different  effefts.  The 
firft  is  attended  with,  vain  glory,  pride,  and  infolence, 
which  dazzle  the  mind  ;  and  infpire  rafli  and  extrava¬ 
gant  meafures :  on  the  contrary,  the  companions  of 
adverfity,  are  modefty,  fell  diffidence  and  circumfpec- 
tion,  which  naturally  render  men  prudent,  and-apt  to 
amend  from  their  own  failings.  So  that  it  is  hard  to 
judge  which  of  the  two  conditions  we  ought  to  defire 
for  a  city  as  that  which  appears  unhappy,  is  an  al- 
moft  certain  path  to  profperity  ;  and  the  other,  fo  flat¬ 
tering  and  fplendid,  generally  leads  on  to  the  greatefi:; 
misfoi tunes,”  The  blow  which  the  Lacedaemonians 

received! 
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received  at  the  battle  of  Cnidos  is  a  mournful  proof 
of  what  he  fays. 

aAgefilaus  was  in  Bceotia,  and  upon  the  point  of 
giving  battle  when  this  bad  news  was  brought  him. 
Apprehending  that  it  might  difcourage  and  deter  his 
troops,  he  catifed  it  to  be  reported  in  the  army,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  gained  a  confiderable  viftory  at 
fea  ;  and  appearing  in  public  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 
upon  his  head,  he  offered  a  facrifice  of  thankfgiving 
for  the  good  news,  and  fent  part  of  it  in  prefents  to  his 
officers'5.  The  two  armies,  almoft  equal  in  ffrength, 
were  in  view  of  each  other  upon  the  plains  of  Coronaea, 
when  they  drew  up' in  battle.  Agefilaus  gave  the  left 
wing  to  the  Orchomenians,  and  took  the  right  himfelf. 
On  the  other  fide  the  Thebans  were  upon  the  right*  and 
the  Argives  on  the  left.  Xenophon  fays,  that  this  was 
the  moll  furious  battle  in  his  time,  and  may  be  believe 
ed,  as  he  was  prefent  in'it,  and  fought  near  the  perfon 
of  Agefilaus,  with  whom  he  had  returned  from  Afia. 

The  firft  charge  was  not  very  obftinate,  nor  of  long 
continuance.  The  Thebans  foon  put  the  Orchomeni¬ 
ans  to  flight,  and  Agefilaus  overthrew  and  routed  the 
Argives.  But  both  parties  having  learned,  that  their 
left  wing  had  been  very  feverely  handled  and  fled,  re¬ 
turned  immediately;  Agefilaus  to  oppofe  the  Thebans, 
and  to  wreft  the  vi/dory  out  of  their  hands,  and  the 
Thebans  to  follow  their  left  wfing,  which  was  retired 
to  Helicon.  Agefilaus  at  that  moment  might  have  af- 
fured  himfelf  of  a  complete  viftory,  if  he  would  have 
let  the  Thebans  pafs  on,  and  had  charged  them  after  in 
the  rear;  but  carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  his  cou¬ 
rage,  he  refolved  to  flop  them  with  an  attack  in  front, 
and  to  beat  them  by  pure  force.  In  which,  fays  Xe¬ 
nophon,  he  Ihowed  more  valour  than  prudence., 

TheThebans-,  feeing  Agefilaus  advance  againfl  them, 
drew  all  their  foot  immediately  into  one  body,  formed 
a  hollow  fquare,  and  waited  his  coming  up  in  good  or- 

a  Plut.  in  Agefil.  p.  605. 

k  Ibid..  Xcnoph.  Hift.  in  Grsec.  p.  518—520.  &  in  Agefil,  p.  659,  660. 

der. 
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■  der.  The  engagement  was  fharp  and  bloody  on  all  fides, 
but  particularly  where  Agefilaus  fought  at  the  head  of 
the  fifty  young  Spartans  fent  him  by  the  city.  The  va¬ 
lour  and  emulation  of  thofe  young  men  were  of  great 
fervice  to  Agefilaus,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  faved  his 
life  ;  for  they  fought  around  him  with  exceeding  ar¬ 
dour,  and  expofed  themfelves  foremoft  in  all  dangers 
for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon.  They  could  not  however 
prevent  his  receiving  feveral  wounds  through  his  ar¬ 
mour  from  pikes  and  fwords.  Notwfihftanding,  after 
an  exceeding  warm  difpute,  they  brought  him  off  alive 
from  the  enemy,  and  making  their  bodies  a  rampart  for 
him,  facrificed  a  great  number  of  Thebans  to  his  de¬ 
fence  ;  many  of  thofe  young  men  were  alfo  left  upon 
the  field.  At  length,  finding  it  too  difficult  to  break 
the  Thebans  in  front,  they  were  forced  to  have  recourfe 
to  what  they  had  at  firff  rejected.  They  opened  their 
phalanx  to  let  them  pafs ;  which  when  they  had  done, 
as  they  marched  afterwards  in  more  diforder,  they 
charged  them  again  upon  the  flanks  and  rear.  They 
could,  however,  neither  break  them  nor  put  them  to 
flight.  Thofe  brave  Thebans  made  their  retreat  con¬ 
tinually  fighting,  and  gained  Helicon,  elate  with  the 
fuccefs  of  the  battle,  wherein  on  their  fide  they  had 
always  remained  invincible. 

Agefilaus,  though  very  much  weakened  by  the  great 
number  of  his  wounds,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  he  had  . 
loft,  would  not  retire  to  his  tent,  till  he  had  been  car¬ 
ried  to  the-place  where  his  phalanx  was  drawn  up,  and  . 
had  feen  all  the  dead  bodies,  removed  even  upon  their 
own  arms.  He  was  iniormed  there,  that  many  of  the 
enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  ol  Minerva  Ito-  • 
nienfis,  which  was  not  very  diftant  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  alked  what  he  would  have  done  with  them. 
As  he  was-  full  of  veneration  for  the  gods,  he  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  let  them  go,  .and  even  fent  them  a  guard  to 
effort  them  in  faiety  wherever  they  thought  fit. 

The  next  morning  Agefilaus,  to  try  whether  the 
Thebans  would  have  the  courage  to  renew  the  battle, 
commanded,  his  troops  to  crown  themfelves  with  flowT-  - 

ers, , 
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.ers,  and  the  mufic  of  the  army  to  play,  whilft  a  trophy 
was  erected  and  adorned  in  honour  of  his  viftory.  At 
the  fame  inftant  the  enemy  fent  heralds  to  demand  his 
permiflion  to  bury  their  dead  ;  which  he  granted,  with 
a  truce  ;  and  having  confirmed  his  viftory  by  that  aft 
of  a  conqueror,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  to 
Delphos,  where  the  Pythian  games  were  then  cele¬ 
brated.  He  made  there  a  folemn  proceflion,  which 
was  followed  by  a  facrifice,  and  confecrated  the  tenth 
part  of  the  booty  taken  in  Alia  to  the  god,  which 
amounted  to  a  hundred  talents  *.  Thefe  great  men, 
no  lefs  religious  than  brave,  never  failed  to  exprefs 
by  prefents  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  their  fuc- 
ceftes  in  arms ;  declaring,  by  that  public  homage,  that 
they  believed  themfelves  indebted  for  their  vi61ories 
to  their  protection. 

Se.ct.  V.  Agejilaus  returns  viHorious  to  Sparta..  He 
always  retains  his  Simplicity  and  ancient  Planners, 
Conon  rebuilds  the  Walls  oj  Athens.  A  Peace %jhame-- 
ful  to  the  Greeks i  concluded  by  Antalcides  the  Lace - 
dcemonian. 

c  A  FTERlhe  feftival,  Agefilaus  returned  to  Sparta.  „ 
JljL..  His  citizens  received  him  with  all  the  marks 
of  the  mod  real  joy,  and  beheld  him  with  admiration, 
when  they  obferved  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  and  , 
the  conftant  frugality  and  temperance  of  his  life.  At: 
his  return  from  foreign  countries*  where  pomp,  luxury,., 
‘doth,  and  the  love  of  pleafures  entirely  prevailed,  he-was 
not  infefted  with  the  manners  of  the  Barbarians,  as  moil 
of  the  other  generals  had  been:,  he  made  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  his  diet,  baths,  equipage  of  his  wife,  ornaments- 
of  his  arms,  or  furniture  of  his  houfe. .  In  the  midft 
of  fo  fhining  a  reputation,  and  the  universal  applaufe,. 
always  the  fame,  .or- rather  more  modeft  than  before,, 
he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  fromrhe  reft  of  the  citizens, 
only  by  a  greater  fubmiflion -to  the -laws,  and  . a  more 

c  Plut.  in  Agejil.  p.  6c6; 

•  A  hundred  thoufand  crowns,- or,  about  28,500!.  fterling, 

inviolable 
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inviolable  attachment  to  the  cuftoms  of  his  country'j- 
convinced,  that  he  was  Only  king,  to  be  the  brighter 
example  of  thofe  virtues  to  others. 

d  He  made  greatnefs  confift  in  virtue  only.  Hear¬ 
ing  the  Great  King  (fo  the  kings  of  Perfia  ufed  to  call 
themfelves)  fpoken  of  in  magnificent  terms,  and  his 
power  extremely  extolled;  * “  I  cannot  conceive;’’ 
faid  he,  “  wherein  he  is  greater  than  me,  unlefs  he  be 
more  virtuous.” 

There  were  at  Sparta  fome  citizens,  who,  vitiated  by 
the  prevailing  taffe  of  Greece,  made  their  merit  and 
glory  confift  in  keeping  a  great  number  of  horfes  for 
the  race.  He  perfuaded  his  filler  Cynifca  to  difpufce 
the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  in  order  to  fhow  the 
Greeks,  that  thofe  vidlories  on  which  they  fet  fo  high 
a  value,  were  not  the  effefts  of  valour  and  bravery,  but 
of  riches  and  expence.  She  was  the  firfl  of  her  fex 
who  fhared  in  this  honour.  He  had  not  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  exercifes,  which  contributed  to  render  the 
body  more  robuft,  and  inure  it  to  labour  and  fatigue 
and  to  place  them  in  greater  efiimation,  would  often 
honour  them  with  his  prefence. 

Some  time  after  Lyfander’s  death,  he  difcovered  the 
confpiracy  formed  by  that  captain  againft  the  two  kings, 
which  till  then  had  not  been  heard  of,  and  came  to  light 
by  a  kind  of  accident,  in  the  following  manner :  'upon 
fome  affairs,  which  related  to  the  government,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  confult  Lyfander’s  papers,  and  Agefilaus  went 
to  his  houfe  for  thatpurpofe..  In  running  them  over,  he 
fell  upon  the  fheets,  which  contained  at  large  the  ha¬ 
rangue  of  Cleon,  for  the  new  method  of  proceeding  in 
the  elefticm  of  kings.  Surprifed  at  pending  it,  he  gave 
over  his  fearch,  and  went  away  abruptly,  to  communi¬ 
cate  that  oration  to  the  citizens,  and  to  let  them  fee  what 
manner  of  man  Lyfander  was,  and  how  much  they  had 
been  deceived  in  regard  to  him.  But  Lacratidas*  a  wife 
and  prudent  perfon,  and  prefident  of  the  Ephori,  intef- 
pofed,  by  telling  him,  that  it  was  highly  improper  to 

d  Flut.  de  fui  laud.  p.  555.  •  Plut.  in  AgefR.  p.  606. 

*  T t  i’  i,MB  yi  fip.-iyo;,  u  ^ 
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raife  Lyfander  from  the  dead;  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  neceflary  to  bury  his  harangue  in  the  lame  grave 
with  him,  as  of  dangerous  tendency,  from  the  great  art 
with  which  it  was  compofed,  and  the  force  of  perfua- 
fion  that  univerfally  prevailed  in  it,  againft  which  it 
might  prove  no  eafy  matter  to  refill.  Agefilaus  was  of 
the  lame  opinion,  and  the  piece  was  configned  to  filence 
and  oblivion,  as  the  bell  ufe  that  could  be  made  ol  it. 

f  As  his  credit  was  very  high  in  the  city,  he  caufed 
Telutias,  his  brother  by  his  mother’s  fide,  to  be  declar¬ 
ed  admiral  of  the  fleet.  It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  hil- 
tory,  to  jullify  this  choice,  had  mentioned  any  other 
qualities  in  that  commander,  than  his  nearnefs  of  blood 
to  the  king. 

Agefilaus  foon  after  fet  out  with  his  land-army  to  be- 
fiege  Corinth,  and  took  the  long  walls  as  they  were 
called,  whilfl  his  brother  Telutias  attacked  it  by  fea. 
He  did  feveral  other  exploits  againft  the  people  of 
Greece  at  war  with  Sparta,  which  always  argue  indeed 
the  valour  and  experience  of  the  general,  but  are  nei¬ 
ther  very  important  nor  decifive,  and  .which  we 
thought,  for  that  reafon,  might  be  omitted. 

s  At  the  fame  time  Pharnabafus  and  Conon,  having 
made  themfelves  matters  at  fea,  ravaged  the  whole  coafl 
of  Laconia.  That  fatrap,  returning  to  his  government 
of  Phrygia,  left  Conon  the  command  of  the  naval  army, 
with  very  confiderable  fums  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
Athens.  Conon  vidlorious,  and  crowned  with  glory, 
repaired  thither,  where  he  was  received  with  univerfal 
applaufe.  The  fad  profpefl  of  a  city  formerly  fo  flou- 
rifhing,  and  at  that  time  reduced  to  fo  melancholy  a  con¬ 
dition,  gave  him  more  grief  than  he  felt  joy  in  feeing 
his  beloved  country  again,  after  fo  many  years  a.b fence. 
He  loft  no  time,  but  fell  immediately  to  work,  employ¬ 
ing,  befides  mafons  and  the  ufual  artizans,  the  foldiers, 
mariners,  citizens,  allies,  in  a  word,  all  who  were  well 
inclined  to  Athens.;  Providence  decreeing  that  this 
city,  formerly  deftroyed  by  the  Perfians,  fhould  be  re- 

f  Plut.  in  Agefil.  p.  606,  £  A.  M.3611.  Ant.  J.  C.  393.  Xenoph. 

Htft.  Gr«c,  l.  iv.  p.  534—  537,  Diod.  1.  xiv,  p.  303.  Jultm,  1.  vi.  t.  5. 
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built  by  their  own  hands,  and  that  having  been  disman¬ 
tled  and  demolifhed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  fhould 
be  remdated  at  their  own  cod,  and  bv  the  Spoils  taken 
irom  them.  What  a  viciffitude  and  alteration  was  this ! 
Athens  at  this  time  had  thofe  for  its  allies,  which  had 
formerly  been  its  mod  violent  enemies,  and  for  enemies, 
thofe  with  whom  before  it  had  contracted  the  moff  drift 
and  mod  confirmed  union.  Conon,  Seconded  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Thebans,  Soon  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens, 
rellored  the  city  to  its  ancient  Splendor,  and  rendered  it 
more  formidable  than  ever  to  its  enemies.  h  After  hav¬ 
ing  offered  to  the  gods  a  whole  hecatomb,  that  is  to  fay, 
a  iacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen,  as  a  thankfgiving  for  the 
happy  re-edablifhment  of  Athens,  he  made  a  feaft,  to 
-which  all  the  citizens,  without  exception,  were  invited. 

1  Sparta  could  not  See  without  extreme  affliction  So 
glorious  a  revolution.  It  looked  upon  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  a  city,  its  ancient  rival  and  almoft  continual 
enemy,  as  its  own  ruin,  which  made  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  take  the  mean  refolution  of  avenging  themfelves 
at  once  upon  Athens,  and  Conon  its  redorer,  bv  mak¬ 
ing  peace  with  the  king  of  PerlL.  With  this  view  they 
dilpatebed  Antalcides  to  Tiribafus.  His  commiffion 
-confided  of  two  principal  article  s.  The  fird  was.  to 
accufe  Conon  to  that  fatrap  of  having  defrauded  the 
king  of  the  money,  which  he  had  employed  in  the  re- 
edablifhment  of  Athens ;  and  of  having  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  depriving  the  Perfians  of  ALolia  and  Ionia,  and 
to  Subject  them  anew  to  the  republic  of  Athens,  upon 
which  they  had  formerly  depended.  By  the  Second, 
he  had  orders  to  make  the  mod  advantageous  propofals 
to  Tiribafus  his  mader  could  defire.  Without  giving 
himfelf  any  manner  of  trouble  in  regard  to  Afia,  he 
dipulated  only,  that  all  the  iflands  and  other  cities, 
fhould  enjoy  their  laws  and  liberty.  The  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  thus  gave  up  to  the  king,  with  the  greated  injus¬ 
tice  and  the  utmod  bafenefs,  all  the  G"eeks  fettled  in 
Afia;  for  whofe  liberty  Agefilaus  had  fo  long  fought. 

h  Alhen.  1.  i.  p.  3. 

tXenoph.  Hlft,  Grsc.  1.  iv.  p.  537,  538.  Plut.  in  Agefil.  p.  6c8. 
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It  is  true  lie  had  no  lhare  in  this  moft  infamous  nego¬ 
tiation  ;  the  whole  reproach  of  which  ought  to  fail  on 
Antalcides,  who  being  the  fworn  enemy  of  the  king  of 
Sparta,  haflened  the  peace  by  all  manner  of  means,  be- 
caufe  the  war  augmented  the  authority,  glory,  and  re¬ 
putation  of  Agefilaus. 

The  molt  confiderable  cities  of  Greece  had  fent  de¬ 
puties  at  the  fame  time  to  Tiribafus,  and  Conon  was 
at  the  head  of  thofe  from  Athens.  All  of  them  were 
unanimous  in  rejecting  fuch  propolals.  Without 
fpeaking  of  the  interells  of  the  Greeks  of  Afia,  with 
which  they  were  extremely  affected,  they  faw  thern- 
felves  expofed  by  this  treaty;  the  Athenian,  to  the  lofs 
of  the  ifles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros;  the  The¬ 
bans,  to  abandon  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  of  which  they 
were  in  poffeffien,  and  which  would  thereby  regain 
their  independence;  and  the  Argives  to  renounce  Co¬ 
rinth,  with  the  lofs  of  which  Argos  itfelf  would  foon, 
in  ail  probability,  be  attended.  The  deputies  therefore 
withdrew  without  concluding  any  thing. 

Tiribafus  feized  Conon,  and  put  him  in  pnfon.  Not 
daring  to  declare  openly  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  with¬ 
out  an  exprefs  order  for  that  purpofe,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  fupplying  them  underhand  with  confider¬ 
able  fums  of  money  for  fitting  out  a  fleet,  in  order  that 
the  other  cities  of  Greece  might  not  be  in  a  condition 
to  oppofe  them.  After  having  taken  thefe  precautions, 
he  let  out  dire&ly  for  the  court,  to  give  the  king  an 
account  of  the  Hate  of  his  negotiation.  That  prince 
was  well  fatisfied  with  it,  and  dire&ed  him  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  to  put  the  laft  hand  to  it.  Tiribafus 
alfo  laid  before  him  the  Lacedaemonians  accufation  of 
Conon.  Some  authors,  according  to  Cornelius  Nepos, 
have  written  that  he  was  carried  to  Sufa,  and  there 
executed  by  the  king’s  order.  The  filence  of  Xeno¬ 
phon,  who  was  his  contemporary,  in  regard  to  his 
death,  makes  it  doubtful  whether  he  did  not  efcape 
from  prifon,  or  fuffer,  as  has  been  faid. 

Whilft  this  treaty  was  negociating,  feveral  aftiorls 
little  confiderable  palled  between  the  Athenians  and 

Lacedaemonians. 
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Lacedaemonians.  It  was  alfo  at  the  fame  time,  that 
Lvagoras  extended  his  conquefts  in  the  ifland  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  oi  which  we  fhall  foon  treat. 

k  Tiribafus  at  length,  upon  his  return,  fummoned  the 
deputies  oi  the  Grecian  cities  to  be  prefent  at  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  treaty.  It  imported,  that  all  the  Grecian 
cities  oi  Afia  ihould  remain  dependent  on  the  king, 
and  that  the  reft,  as  well  final  1  as  great,  fhouid  have  full 
poffeflion  of  their  liberty.  The  king  further  referved 
to  himfelf  the  iiles  oi  Cyprus  and  Clazomena,-  and  left 
thoie  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Irnbros,  to  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  they  had  long  appertained.  By  the  fame 
treaty  he  engaged  to  join  with  fuch  people  as  came 
into  it,  in  order  to  make  war  by  feaand  land  againft  all 
who  ihould  refufe  to  agree  to  it.  We  have  already 
faid  it  was  Sparta  it  fell  propofed  thefe  conditions. 

All  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  or  at  leaft  the  greateft 
part  of  them,  rejefted  fo  infamous  a  treaty  with  horror. 
However  as  they  were  weakened  and  exhaufted  by  do- 
meflic  divifions,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  fupport  a 
war  againft  fo  powerful  a  prince,  who  threatened  to  iall 
with  all  his  forces  upon  thofe  who  fhouid  refufe  to 
come  into  this  peace*  they  were  obliged  againft  their 
will  to  comply  .with  it,  except  the  Thebans,  who  had 
the  courage  to  oppofe  it  openly  at  firft,  but  wTere  at 
length  reduced  to  accept  it  with  the  others,  by  whom, 
they  iound  themfelves  univerfally  abandoned. 

Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  jealoufy  and  divifions, 
which  armed  the  Grecian  cities  againft  each  other,  and 
was  the  end  propofed  by  the  policy  of  Artaxerxes,  in 
diftributing  i'ums  of  money  amongft  the  feveral  eftates;. 
invincible  in  arms,  and  to  thei'word,  but  not  to  the 
gold  and  prefents  of  the  Perfians ;  fo  remote  were  they 
in  this  refpebf  from  the  chara&er  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
their  forefathers. 

To  comprehend  aright  how  much  Sparta  and  Athens 
differed  from  what  they  had  been  in  former  times,  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  two  treaties  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Greeks  and  Perfians;  the  former  by  Cimon 
k  A.  M.  3617.  Ant.  J.  C,  38.7.  Xenoph,  I.  v.  p.  54^—551. 
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the  Athenian  1  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  above 
fixty  years  before,  and  the  latter  by  Antalcides  the  La¬ 
cedaemonian  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  I11  the  firft, 
Greece  viflorious  and  triumphant,  affures  the  liberty 
of  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  gives  the  law  to  the  Perfians,  iin- 
pofes  what  conditions  it  pleafes,  and  prefcribes  bounds 
and  limits,  by  prohibiting  them  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  fea  with  tneir  troops  than  the  diflance  of  three 
days  march;  or  to  appear  with  long  veflels  in  any  of 
the  feas  between  the  Cyanaean  and  Chalidonian  iflands, 
that  is  to  fay,  from  the.Euxine  to  the  coafts  of  Pam- 
philia.  In  the  fecond,  on  the  contrary,  Perfia,  grown 
haughty  and  imperious,  takes  pleafure  in  humbling  its 
conquerors,  in  depriving  them,  with  the  Tingle  flroke 
of  a  pen,  of  their  empire  in  Afia  Minor,  in  compelling 
them  to  abandon  bafely  all  the  Greeks  eflablifhed  in 
thofe  rich,  provinces,  to  fubfcribe  to  their  own  fub- 
jeftion,  and  to  confine  themfelves  in  their  turn  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Greece. 

From  whence  can  fo  flrange  an  alteration  arife?  Are 
there  not  on  both  Tides  the  fame  cities,  the  fame  people, 
the  fame  forces,  and  the  fame  interefl  ?  No  doubt  there 
are;  but  they  are  not  the  fame  men, or  rather,  they  have 
no  longer  the  fame  principles  of  policy.  Let  us  recal 
thofe  happy  times  of  Greece,  fo  glorious  for  Athens 
and  Sparta,  when  Perfia  came  pouring  like  a  deluge 
upon  this  little  country  with  all  the  forces  of  the  Eaft. 
What  was  it  that  rendered  the  two  cities  invincible, 
and  fuperior  to  fuch  numerous  and  formidable  armies  ? 
Their  union  and  good  underftanding.  No  difTenfion 
between  the  two  {fates,  no  jealoufy  of  command,  no 
private  view  of  interefl;  in  fine,  no  other  contefls  be¬ 
tween  them,  but  of  .honour,  glory,  and  the  love  of  their 
country. 

To  fo  laudable  an  union  may  be  added  an  irrecon- 
cileable  hatred  for  the  Perfians ;  which  became  a  kind 
of  nature  in  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  mofl  diftiuguifh- 
ing  charafter  of  that  nation.  m  It  was  a  capital  crime, 
and  punifhed  with  death,  only  to  mention  peace,  or 
1  Diod.  k  xii.  p.  74,  75.  D‘  Ifoc.  in  Panegyr.  p.  143. 
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propofe  any  accommodation  with  them ;  and  an  Athe¬ 
nian  mother  was  feen  to  throw  the  firft  hone  at  her  fon, 
who  had  dared  to  make  fuch  a  motion,  and  to  fet 
others  the  example  oi  Honing  him, 

The  ftrift  union  of  the  two  Hates,  and  declared  ab¬ 
horrence  oi  the  common  enemy,  were  a  long  time  the 
potent  barriers  of  their  fecurity,  rendered  them  invin¬ 
cible,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  been  the  fource  and  prin¬ 
ciple  oi  all  the  glorious  fucceiles  which  raifcd  the  re¬ 
putation  of  Greece  to  fo  high  a  pitch.  But  by  a  misfor¬ 
tune  common  to  the  moll  flourilhing  Hates,  thofe  very 
luccelfes  became  the  caufe  oi  its  ruin,  and  prepared  the 
way  ior  the  difgraces  it  experienced  in  the  fequel. 

nThefe  two  Hates,  which  might  have  carried  their 
viftorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  Perfia,  and  have  at¬ 
tacked  in  their  turn  the  great  king  upon  his  throne  it- 
felf;  infleadof  forming  m  concert  fucli  an  enterprife% 
which  would  at  once  have  crowned  them  with  glory, 
and  laden  them  with  riches,  have  the  folly  to  leave  their 
common  enemy  at  repofe,  to  embroil  themfelves  with 
each  other  upon  trivial  points  of  honour,  and  intereHs 
of  little  importance,  and  to  exhaufl  the  forces  ineffec¬ 
tually  againff  themfelves,  which  ought  to  have  been 
employed  folely  againff  the  Barbarians,  who  could  not 
have  refiffed  them.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Per- 
fians  never  had  any  advantage  over  the  Athenians  dr 
Lacedaemonians,  whilff  they  were  united  with  each 
other,  and  that  it  was  their  own  divifions  only,  which 
fupplied  them  with  the  means  to  conquer  both  alter¬ 
nately,  and  always  the  one  by  the  other. 

Thefe  divifions  induced  them  to  take  fuch  meafures, 
as  neither  Sparta  nor  Athens  would  ever  have  otherwife 
been  capable  of.  We  fee  both  the  one  and  the  other 
difhonour  themfelves  by  their  mean  and  abjeft  flatte-* 
ries,  not  only  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  but  even  of  his 
fatraps;  pay  their  court  to  them,  earned.]}  lolicit  their 
favour,  cringe  to  them,  and  even  fuffer  their  ill  hu¬ 
mour;  and  all  this  to  obtain  fome  aid  of  troops  or  mo¬ 
ney,  forgetting  that  the  Perfians,  haughty  and  infolcnt 
n  Ifoc.  in  I’anegyr.  p.  132 — 137.  I11  J’anath  p.  524,  523. 
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to  fuch  as  feemed  afraid  of  them,  became  timorous  and 
little  to  thole  who  had  the  courage  to  defpife  them. 
But  in  fine,  what  did  they  gain  by  all  thefe  mean  con- 
defcenfions?  The  treaty,  which  gave  occafion  for 
thefe  refieXions,  and  will  ever  be  the  reproach  of 
Sparta  and  Athens. 

Sect.  VlX  War  of  Artaxerxes  againjl  Evagoras  King 
of  Salamin.  Eulogy  and  CharaBer  of  that  Prince. 
Tiribafus  falftly  accujed .  His  AccuJ'er  pumfhed 

WHAT  I  have  faid  upon  the  facility  with  which 
the  Greeks  might  have  rendered  themfelves 
formidable  to  their  enemies,  will  be  more  evident  if 
we  conftder,  on  one  fide,  the  diverfity  of  people,  and 
extent  of  country,  which  compofed  the  vail  empire  df 
the  Perfians,  and  on  the  other,  the  weaknefs  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  incapable  of  animating  fo  great  amafs,  and 
of  fupporting  the  weight  of  fo  much  bufinefs  and  ap¬ 
plication.  At  the  court  every  thing  was  determined 
by  the  intrigues  of  women,  and  the  cabals  of  favourites, 
whofe  whole  merit  often  confilfed  in  flattering  their 
prince,  and  foothing  his  palfions.  It  was  upon  their 
credit  officers  were  chofen  and  the  firfl  dignities  dif- 
pofed  of ;  by  their  opinion  the  fervices  of  the  generals 
,-of  armies  were  judged,  and  their  rewards  decided.  The 
fequel  will  fhow,  that  from  the  fame  fource  arofe  the 
infurreXion  of  provinces,  the  diflruft  of  the  greatefi; 
part  of  the  governors,  the  difcontent  and  confequential 
revolt  of  the  bell  officers,  and  the  ill  fuccefs  of  almoll 
all  the  enterprifes  that  were  formed. 

Artaxerxes  having  got  rid  of  the  care  and  perplexity 
which  the  war  with  the  Greeks  had  occafioned,  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  terminating  that  of  Cyprus,  which 
had  lalled  feveral  years,  but  had  been  carried  on  with 
.little  vigour,  and  turned  the  greatell  part  of  his  forces 
that  way. 

°  Evagoras  reigned  at  that  time  in  Salamin,  the  capi¬ 
tal  city  ol  the  ifle  oi  Cyprus.  He  was  defcended  from 
•  liocrat,  in  Evag.  p,  380, 
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Teucer  of*  Salamin,  who  at  his  return  from  Troy  built 
this  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  country.  His 
defcendants  had  reigned  there  from  that  time,  but  a 
ftranger  of  Phoenicia,  having  difpofTeffed  the  lawful 
king,  had  taken  his  .place,  and  to  maintain  himfelf  in 
the  ufurpation,  had  filled  the  city  with  Barbarians,  and 
iubje&ed  the  whole  ifland  to  the  king  of  Perfia. 

Under  this  tyrant  Evagoras  was  born,  of  whofe  edu¬ 
cation  great  care  was  taken.  He  was  diftinguifhed 
amongft  theyouth  by  the  beauty  of  his  afpett,  the  vigour 
of  his  body,  and  more  by  the  modefty  and  innocence  of 
his  mannersd,  which  are  thegreateft  ornaments  of  that 
age.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  the  greatfeft  virtues, 
valour,  wifdom,  andjuftice,  were  obferved  to  brighten 
in  him.  He  afterwards  carried  thefe  virtues  to  fo  con- 
fpicuous  a  height,  as  to  give  jealoufy  to  thofe  that 
governed,;  who  perceived  juftly  that  fo  fhining  a  merit 
could  not  continue  in  the  obfcurity  of  a  private  con¬ 
ditions  but  his  modefty,  probity,  and  integrity,  re- 
affured  them,  and  they  repofed  an  entire  confidence  in 
him,  to  which  he  always  anfwered  by  an  inviolable 
fidelity,  without  ever  meditating  their  expulhcn  from 
the  throne  by  violence  or  treachery. 

A  more  juftifiable  means  conducted  him  to  it,  Di¬ 
vine  Providence,  as  Ifocrates  fays,  preparing  the  way 
for  him.  One  of  the  principal  citizens  murdered  the 
perfon  upon  the  throne,  and  had  contrived  to  feize 
Evagoras,  and  to  rid  himfelf  of  him,  in  order  to  fecure 
the  crown  to  himfelf;  but  that  prince  efcaping  his 
purfuit  retired,  to  Solos,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  His-banifh- 
jnent  was  fo  far  from  abating  his  courage,  that  it  gave 
him  new  vigour.  Attended  only  with  fifty  followers,, 
determined  like  himfelf  to  conquer  or  die,  he  returned 
to  Salamin,  and  expelled  the  ufurper,  though  fupport- 
ed  by  the  credit  and  proteftion  of -the  king  of  Perfia. 
Having  re-eflablifhed  himfelf  in  Salamin,  he  foon  ren¬ 
dered  his  little  kingdom  mofl  flourifhing,  by  his  appli- 

*  This  Teucer  was  of  Salamin,  a  little  ifland  near  Athens,  celebrated 
for  the  famous  battle  under  Xerxes. 

-f  El  qui  ornai  pudor.  Csc. 
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cation  to  the  relief  of  his  fubje&s,  and  by  prote&ing 
them  in  all  'things;  by  governing  them  with  jnftice 
and  benevolence  ;  by  making  them  aftive  and  labori¬ 
ous;  by  infpiring  them  with  a  tafte  for  the  cultivation 
of  lands,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  commerce,  and  navi¬ 
gation.  He  formed  them  alfo  for  war,  and  made  them 
excellent  foldiers. 

•  He  was  already  very  powerful,  and  had  acquired 
great  reputation,  when  Conon,  the  Athenian  general, 
alter  his  defeat  at  ALgofpotamos,  took  refuge  with  him  ; 
p  not  thinking  it  pofiible  to  find  a  fafer  afylum  for  him- 
lelf,  nor  a  more  powerful  fupport  ol  his  country.  The 
refemblance  of  their  manners  and  fentiments  foon 
made  them  contract  a  ftrift  amity  with  each  other, 
which  continued  ever  after,  and  proved  equally  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both,  s  Conon  was  in  great  credit  at  the 
king  of  Perfia’s  court,  which  he  employed  with  that 
prince,  by  the  means  of  Ctefias  the  phyfician,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  his  differences  with  his  hoil  Evagoras,  and 
happily  effefted  it. 

Evagoras  and  Conon,  with  the  great  defign  of  fub- 
verting,  or  at  leafl  reducing,  the  great  power  of  Sparta, 
which  had  rendered  itfelf  formidable  to  all  Greece,  con¬ 
certed  together  the  means  forthe  attainment  of  that  end. 
They  were  both  citizens  of  Athens;  the  latter  by  birth, 
and  the  other  by  right  ol  adoption ;  which  his  great  fer- 
vices  and  zeal  tor  that  republic  had  deferved.  1  The  fa- 
traps  ol  Aha  faw  with  pain  their  country  ravaged  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  found  themfelves  in  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  trom  not  being  in  a  condition  to  make  head 
againft  them.  Evagoras  remonlfrated  to  them,  that  it 
was  necclfary  to  attack  the  enemy  as  well  by  fea  as 
land;  and  he  did  not  contribute  a  little  by  his  credit 
with  the  king  ol  Perfia  to  Conon’s  being  appointed  ge¬ 
neral  ot  his  fleet.  5  The  celebrated  victory  over  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  at  Cmdos  was  the  confequence,  and  gave 
the  mortal  wound  to  that  republic. 

r  A.  M.  3599.  Ant.  J.  C.  405.  Ifocvat.  in  Eva?,  p.  393 — 395. 
’A.  M.  3603.  Ant.  J,  C.339.  r  A.  M.  3606.  Ant.  J.t.  398. 

‘  A.  M.  3C10.  Ant.  J.  C.  394. 
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c  The  Athenians,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  im¬ 
portant  fervices  Eyagoras.  and  Conon  had  rendered 
them  with  Artaxerxe.s,  erefted  ftat.ues  in  honour  of 
them. 

u  Evagoras,  on  his  fids,  extended  hisconquefls  from 
city  to  city,  endeavouring  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  whole  ifland.  The.  Cypriots  had  recourfe  to  the 
king  of  Perfia.  That  prince,,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  pro- 
grefs  of  Evagoras,  of  which  he  apprehended  the  effe&s, 
and  confcious  of  what  importance  it  was  to  him  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  ifland’s  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  l'o 
favourably,  lituated  for  holding  Aha  Minor  in  awe, 
promifed  them  an  immediate  and  powerful  fupport, 
without  declaring  openly  however  againlt  Evagoras. 

*  Being  employed  elfewhere  by  more  important  af¬ 
fairs, .he;  could  not  keep  his  word  with  them  lo  loon  as 
he  expected,  and  had  engaged.  That  war  of  Cyprus 
continued  fix  years,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which  Eva¬ 
goras  fupported  it  againfr  the  great  king,  ought  to  have 
banifhed  from  the  Greeks  all  terror  of  the  Perfian  name., 
and  united  them  againft  the  common  enemy.  It  is  true, 
the  fuccours  fent  by  Artaxerxes  till  then  were  little 
confiderable,  as  they  alfo  were  the  two  following  years. 
During  all  that  time  it  was  lefs  a  real  war,  than  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  war:  y  but  when  he  had  difengaged  himfelf 
from  the-  Greeks,  he  applied  to  it  vigorouily,  and  at¬ 
tacked  Evagoras  with  all  his  forces. 

The  army  by  land,  commanded  by  Orontes  his  fon- 
in-law,  confifted  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  and 
the  fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys ;  of  which  Tirabafus, 
a  Perfian  of  the  hignefl  rank  and  greatefl  reputation, 
•was  admiral.  Gaos,  his  fon-in-law,  commander  under 
him.  Evagoras,  on  his  fide,  affembled  as  many  troops 
and  fhips  as  he  could;  but  they  were  a  handful  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  formidable  preparation  of  thoPerfians. 
He  had  a  fleet  of  only  fourfcore  and  ten  galleys,  and 

‘  Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  5.  u  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  311. 

x  A.  M.  3614.  Ant.  J.  C.  390.  Ifocrat.  in  Pancg.  p.  135,  136. 
v  A.  M.  3618.  Ant.  J.  C.  386.  Diod,  I.  xv.  p.  328—333. 
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his  army  fcarce  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  men. 
As  he  had  abundance  of  light  veflels,  he  laid  fnares  for 
thofe  that  carried  the  provifions  of  the  enemy,  of  which 
he  funk  a  great  number,  took  many,  and  prevented  the 
reft  from  arriving ;  which  occaftoned  a  famine  amongft 
the  Perfians,  attended  with  violent  feditions,  which 
could  only  be  appeafed  by  the  coming  of  frelh  convoys 
from  Cilicia.  Evagoras  ftrengthened  his  fleet  with  fix- 
ty  galleys,  which  he  cauled  to  be  built,  and  fifty  fent 
him  by  Achoris  king  of  Egypt,  with  all  the  money  and 
corn  he  could  have  occafiou  for. 

Evagoras,  with  his  land  forces,  attacked  immediately 
a  part  of  the  enemy’s  army,  which  was  feparate  from  the 
reft,  and  entirely  routed  it.  This  firft  aftion  was  foon 
followed  by  another  at  fea,  in  which  the  Perfians  were 
worfted  for  fome  time,  till  animated  by  the  warm  re¬ 
proaches  and  remonflrances  of  their  admiral,  they  re¬ 
lumed  courage,  and  obtained  a  complete  viftory.  Sa- 
lamin  was  immediately  befieged  by  tea  and  land.  Eva¬ 
goras,  leaving  the  defence  of  the  city  to  his  fon  Pytha¬ 
goras,  quitted  it  in  the  night  with  ten  galleys,  and  fail¬ 
ed  for  Egypt,  to  engage  the  king  to  fupport  him  vigo- 
roufiy  againft  the  common  enemy.  He  did  not  obtain 
from  him  all  the  aid  he  expected.  At  his  return  he 
found  the  city  in  exceeding  diftrefs;  and  finding  him- 
felf  without  refource  or  hope,  he  was  obliged  to  capi. 
tulate.  The  propofals  made  to  him  were,  that  he  fhould 
abandon  all  the  cities  ot  Cyprus,  except  Salamin, 
where  he  fhould  content  himfelf  to  reign;  that  he 
fhould  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  king,  and  remain  in. 
obedience  to  him  as  a  fervant  to  a  malier.  The  extre¬ 
mity  to  which  he  was  reduced  obliged  him  to  accept 
the  other  conditions,  hard  as  they  were,  but  he  could 
never  refolve  to  comply  with  the  iaft,  and  perfifted  al¬ 
ways  in  declaring,  that  he  cuuld  only  treat  as  a  king 
with  a  king.  Tiribafus,  who  commanded  the  fiege. 
would  abate  nothing  of  his  pretentions. 

Orontes,  the  other  general,  jealous  of  his  colleague’s 
glory,  had  written  fecretly  to  court  againft  him,  accuf- 
i  ng  him,  among  other  things,  of  forming  defigns  againft 
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the  king,  and  ftrcngthened  his  accufation  from  his  con¬ 
tinuing  to  hold  a  fecret  intelligence  with  the  Lacedie- 
monians,  and  his  manifeft  endeavours  to  make  the 
chiefs  of  the  army  his  creatures,  by  the  force  of  pre- 
fents,  promifes,  and  a  complacency  of  manners  not 
natural  to  him.  Artaxerxes,  upon  thefe  letters,  believ¬ 
ed  he  had  no  time  to  lofe,  and  that  it  was  neceffary  to 
prevent  a  confpiracy  ready  to  break  out.  He  difpatch- 
ed  orders  immediately  to  Orontes,  to  feize  Tiribafus, 
and  fend  him  to  court  in  chains,  which  was  inftantly 
put  in  execution.  Tiribafus,  upon  his  arrival,  demand¬ 
ed  to  be  brought  to  trial  in  form ;  that  the  heads  of  the 
accufation  fhould  be  communicated  to  him,  and  the 
proofs  and  witneffes  produced.  The  king,  employed  in 
other  cares,  had  no  leifure  at  that  time  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  affair. 

Orontes,  in  the  mean  time,  feeing  that  the  befieged 
made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  that  the  foldiers  of  the 
army,  difcontented  with  the  removal  of  Tiribafus, 
quitted  the  fervice  and  refilled  to  obey  him,  was  afraid 
affairs  would  take  a  bad  turn  with  regard  to  him.  zHe 
therefore  caufed  Evagoras  to  be  fpoke  to  underhand; 
the  negociation  was  refumed,  the  offers  made  at  firfh 
by  the  latter  were  accepted,  and  the  mortifying  article, 
which  had  prevented  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  re¬ 
trenched.  The  fiege  was  raifed  in  confequence.  Eva¬ 
goras  continued  king  of  Salamin  only,  and  engaged  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute. 

It  appears  that  this  prince  lived  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  for  his  death  is 
dated  in  the  year  of  the  world  3632.  His  old  age  was 
attended  with  a  happinefs  and  tranquillity  never  inter¬ 
rupted  with  ficknefs  or  dil'eafe,  the  ufual  effett  of  a  f»- 
ber  and  temperate  life.  Nicocles,  his  eldeft  fon,  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  and  inheritedJbs  virtues  as  well  as  throne. 
He  celebrated  his  funeral  with  the  utmoft  magnificence. 
The  difcourfe,  entitled  Evagoras,  compofed  by  lib¬ 
erates,  to  infpire  the  young  king  with  the  defire  of 
treading  in  the  ffeps  of  his  father,  and  from  which  I 
z  A.  M.  3619.  Ant.  J.  C.  385. 
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have  extrafted  the  fubfequent  eulogium,  ferved  for 
his  funeral  oration.  He  alfo  addrelled  another  traft: 
to  Nicocles,  which  bears  his  name,  wherein  he  gives 
him  admirable  precepts  for  governing  well.  I  fhall, 
perhaps,  have  occafion  to  fpeak  further  of  them  in  the 
enfuing  volume. 

Eulogy  and  Char  a  tier  of  Evagoras. 

a  Though  Evagoras  was  only  king  of  a  little  Hate, 
Ifocrates,  who  was  well  able  to  judge  of  virtue  and 
merit,  compares  him  with  the  moft  powerful  monarchy, 
and  propofes  him  as  the  perteft  model  of  a  good  king, 
convinced  that  not  the  extent  of  provinces,  but  extent 
of  mind  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  conftitute  great  princes. 
He  does  in  effeft  point  out  to  us  many  qualities  truly 
royal  in  him,  and  which  ought  to  give  us  a  very  high 
idea  of  his  merit. 

Evagoras  was  not  of  the  number  of  thofe  princes  who 
believe,  that  to  reign,  it  is  fufficient  to  be  of  the  blood 
royal,  and  that  the  birth  which  gives  a  right  to  the 
crown,  gives  alfo  the  merit  and  qualities  necelfary  for 
wearing  it  with  honour.  He  did  not  fancy,  that  it  could 
be  fuppofed  as  every  other  condition  and  Ration  of  life 
made  a  kind- of  apprenticefhip  necelfary  to  its  fuccels, 
the  art  of  reigning,  the  molt  difficult  and  important  of 
all,  fhould  require  no  pains  and  preparation  for  its  at¬ 
tainment.  He  came  into  the  world  with  the  moll  happy 
difpofitions ;  a  great  fund  of  genius,  an  eafy  conception, 
a  lively  and  inftant  penetration,  which  nothing  efcaped, 
a  folidity  of  judgment,  that  immediately  refolved  what 
it  was  necelfary  to  aft;  qualities  which  might  feem  to 
dilpenfewith  all  ftudy  and  application;  and  yet,  as  if 
he  had  been  born  without  talents,  and  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  fupply  by  ftudy  what  he  might  want  by  na¬ 
ture,  he  neglefted  no  means  for  the  embellilhment  of 
his  mind,  and  devoted  a  *  confiderable  part  of  his  time 
in  inftrufting  himfelf,  in  reflefting,  meditating,  and 
confulting  the  judgment  and  merit  of  others. 

■  Ifocrat.  in  F.vag. 
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When  he  afcended  the  throne,  his  greateft  care  and 
application  was  to  know  mankind,  in  which  the  ability, 
of  a  prince,  and  of  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
principally  confrfts.  He  had,  no  doubt,  prepared  him- 
fell  for  that  fcierrce  by  the  fludy  of  hiftory,  which  gives 
a  kind  of  anticipation  of  it,  fupplies  the  place  of  expe¬ 
rience,  and  teaches  us  what  the  men  are  with  whom  we 
live,  by  what  they  have  been  in  other  ages.  But  we  ft  ti¬ 
dy  men  quite  differently  in  themfelves ;  by  their  man¬ 
ners,  charafl ers,  conduft,  and  adfions.  The  love  of  the 
commonwealth  rendered  him  attentive  to  all  perfons 
who  were  capable  of  ferving  or  hurting  it.  He  applied 
Limfelf  to  the  difcovery  of  their  moftfecretinclinations 
and  principles  of  aft  ion,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
different  talents  and  degrees  of  capacity,  in  order  to  af- 
iign  each  his  proper  poll,  to  beftow  authority  according 
to  merit,  and  to  make  the  private  and  public  good  pro¬ 
mote- each  other.  He  neither  rewarded  norpunifhedhis 
fubjchls,  fays  Ifccrates,  from  the  report  of  others;  but 
folely  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  o-f 
them ;  and  neither  the  virtues  of  the  good,  nor  the  vices 
of  the  bad,  efcaped  bis  enquiry  and  penetration. 

He  had  one  quality  very  feldom  found  in  thofe  who 
poffefs  the  firftrank  in  authority,  efpecially  when  they 
believe  themfelves  capable  of  governing  alone :  I  mean 
a  wonderful  docility  and  attention  to  the  fenfe  of 
others,  which  arofe  from  a  diffidence  in  his  own  abili¬ 
ties.'  With  his  great  qualities,  he  did  not  feem  to  have 
occafion  for  recourfe  to  the  counfel  of  others,  and  ne- 
verthelefs  made  no  refolution,  and  formed  no  enter- 
prife,  without  having  fi’rft  confulted  the  wife  perfons 
he  had  placed  about  him  in  his  court;  inftead  of 
which,  pride  and  prefumption,  the  latent  poifons  of 
fovereign  power,  incline  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who 
arrive  at  thrones,  either  to  afk  no  counfel  at  all,  or  not 
to  follow  it  when  they  do. 

Intent  upon  difcovering  the  excellent  in  every  form 
of  government  and  private  condition  of  life,  he  propof- 
ed  the  uniting  of  all  their  high  qualities  and  great  ad¬ 
vantages  in  himfelf;  affable  and  popular  as  in  a  repub¬ 
lican 
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lican  ftate  ;  grave  and  ferious  as  in  the  councils  of  the 
aged  and  the  fenate;  fteady  and  decifive  as  monarchy 
after  mature  deliberation ;  a  profound  politician,  by 
the  extent  and  re&itude  of  his  views';  an  accomplifhed 
warrior,  from  intrepid'  valour  in  battle  dire&ed  by  a 
wife  moderation;  a  good  father,  a  good  relation,  a 
good  friend,  and  what  crowns’ all  his  praife  *  in  every 
circumftance  of  his  character,  always  great,  and  always 
himfelf. 

He  fupported  his  dignity  and  rank,  not  with  an  air 
of  pride  and  haughtinefs,  but  by  a  ferenity  of  afpeft, 
and  a  mild  and  eafy  majefty,  refulting  from  innate  vir¬ 
tue,  and  the  evidence  of  a  good  confidence.  He  won 
the  hearts  of  his  friends  by  his  liberality,  and  conquer¬ 
ed  others  by  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  to  which  they  could 
not  refufe  their  efteem  and  admiration. 

But  what  was  moil  royal  in  him,  and  attrafled  the 
entire  confidence  of  his  fubjefts,  neighbours,  and  even 
enemies,  was  his  fincerity,  faith,  and  regard  to  all  his 
engagements ;  and  his  hatred,  or  rather  deteftation,  for 
all  difguifes,  falfehood,  and  fraud.  Afmgle  word  on 
his  fide  had  as  much  regard  paid  to  it  as  the  mofl  facred 
oath ;  and  it  was  univerfally  known,  that  nothing  was 
capable  of  inducing  him  to  violate  it  in  the  lead  cir¬ 
cumftance  whatfoever. 

It  was  by  all  thefe  excellent  qualities,  that  he  effec¬ 
tually  reformed  the  city  of  Salatnin,and  entirely  chang¬ 
ed  the  face  of  its  affairs  in  a  very  fhort  time.  He  found 
it  grofs,  favage,  and  barbarous,  without  any  tafle  either 
for  learning,  commerce,  or  arms.  What  cannot  aprince 
do  who  loves  his  people,  and  is  beloved  by  them ;  who 
believes  himfelf  great  and  powerful  only  to  render 
them  happy  ;  and  knows  how  to  fet  a  juft  value  upon, 
and  do  honour  to,  their  labours,  indufhy,  and  merit  of 
every  kind?  He  had  not  been  many  years  upon  the 
throne  before  arts,  fciences,  commerce,  navigation, 
and  military  difcipline,  were  feen  to  flourifh  at  Sala- 
min;  infomuch  that  that  city  did  not  give  place  to  the 
molt  opulent  of  Greece. 

*  T^xvviX);  ca'i-w  is  air  1  Jiij  rpi'f.* 
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Ifocrates  often  repeats,  that  in  the  praifes  he  gives 
Evagoras,  of  which  I  have  only  extracted  a  part,  far 
from  exaggerating  any  thing,  he  always  falls  fhort  of 
truth.  To  what  can  we  attribute  a  reign  fo  wife,  fo  juft, 
fo  moderate,  fo  conftantly  employed  in  rendering  his 
fubjefts  happy,  and  in  promoting  the  public  good? 
The  condition  of  Evagoras,  before  he  came  to  govern, 
teems  to  me  to  have  contributed  very  much  to  it.  The 
being  born  a  prince,  and  the  having  never  experienced 
any  other  condition  but  that  of  matter  and  fovereign, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  great  obftactes  to  the  knowledge 
and  praftice  of  the  duties  of  that  high  ftation.  Eyago - 
ras,  who  came  into  the  world  under  a  tyrant,  had  long 
obeyed  before  he  commanded.  He  had  borne  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  and  dependent  life  the  yoke  of  an  abfolute  and  def- 
potic  power.  He  had  feen  himfelf  expofed  to  envy  and 
ealu-mnv,  and  had  been  in  danger  for  his  merit  and  vir- 
tue.  Such  a  prince  had  only  to  be  told  upon  his  afeend, 
ing  the  throne,  what  was  faid  to  agreat*emperor,  “+You 
have  not  always,  been  what  you  now  are.  Adverfity  has 
prepared  you  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  power.  You  have 
lived  long  amongft  us,  and  like  us.  You  have  been  in 
danger  under  bad  princes.  You  have  trembled  for 
yourfelf,  and  known  by  experience  how  virtue  and  in¬ 
nocence  have  been  treated.”  What  he  had  perfonally 
fullered,-  what  he  had  feared  for  himfelf  or  others,  what 
he  had  feen  unjuft  or  unreafonable  in  the  conduft  of 
his  predeceffors,  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  taught  him 
all  his  duty.  It  fu diced  to  tell  him,  what  the  emperor 
Galbatold  Pifo,  when  he  adopted  him  his  affociate  in 
the  empire,  “j;  Remember  what  you  condemned  or  ap¬ 
plauded  in  princes,  when  you  were  a  private  man.  \  o.u 
have  only  to  confult  the  judgment  you  then  paffed  up¬ 
on  them,  and  to  aft  conformably  to  it,  for  your  inftruc- 
tion  in  the  art  of  reigning  well.” 

*  Trajan. 

+  Quam  utile  eft  ad  ufum  fecundorum  per  adverfa  venijfc !  Vixifti  nolifcum , 
per ic hiatus  es,  iimuijl'i.  Qua  tunc  erut  innoccntium  vita  Jiis,  et  expeitus 
Pun.  in  Panegy-r. 

f  Udliftimus  e/uidum  ac  trevijjhnus  bonarum  ma/arumque  rertim  deleflus,  cogi~ 
tare  quid  aut  nolueris  Jub  alia principe,  aut  valuer ts.  Tacit.  Hilt.  I.  i-  c.  16. 
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Trial  of  Tirieasus. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  Tiribafus,  having  been 
accufed  by  Qrontes  of  forming  a  confpiracy  againit 
the  king,  had  been  fent  to  court  in  chains.  Gaos,  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  fleet,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  ap¬ 
prehending  that  Artaxerxes  would  involve  him  in  the 
affair  with  his  father-in-law,  and  caufe  him  to  be  put 
to  death  upon  mere  fufpicion,  conceived  he  had  no 
other  means  for  his  fecurity  than  an  open  revolt.  He 
was  very  well  beloved  by  the  loldiers,  and  all  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  fleet  were  particularly  at  his  devotion. 
Without  lofs  of  time  he  fent  deputies  to  Achoris  king 
of  Egypt,  and  concluded  a  league  with  him  againft  the 
king  of  Perfia.  On  another  fide,  he  folicited  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  warmly  to  come  into  that  league,  with 
affurances  of  making  them  mafters  of  all  Greece,  and 
of  eftablifhing  univerfally  their  form  of  government; 
at  which  they  had  long  feemed  to  afpire.  They  heark¬ 
ened  favourably  to  thefe  propofals,  and  embraced  with 
joy  this  occafion  of  taking  arms  againft  Artaxerxes ; 
the  rather,  becaufe  the  peace  they  had  concluded  with 
him,  by  which  they  had  given  up  the  Greeks  of  Afia, 
had  covered  them  with  ihame,  and  filled  them  with 
remorfe. 

As  foon  as  Artaxerxes  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of 
Cyprus*,  he  thought  of  concluding  alfo  the  affair  of 
Tiribafus.  He  was  fo  juft  as  to  appoint  for  that  pur- 
pofe  three  commiftioners,  who  were  great  lords  of  Per¬ 
fia  of  diftinguifhed  probity,  and  of  the  higheft  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  court.  The  affair  came  to  an  examination, 
and  a  hearing  on  both  fides.  For  fo  confiderable  a 
crime,  as  that  of  having  confpired  againft  the  king’s 
perfon,  no  other  proofs  were  produced  than  the  letter 
of  Orontes  ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  declared  enemy,  ftudi- 
ous  to  fupplant  his  rival.  Orontes  was  in  hopes,  from 
his  credit  at  court,  that  the  affair  would  not  have  been 

*  Diodorus  refers  the  dccifion  of  this  affair,  till  after  the  war  with 
the  Cadufians,  of  which  we  fhall  foon  fpeak ;  this  feeins  very  impro¬ 
bable, 

N  5  dife tiffed 
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difcuffied  in  the  ufual  forms,  and  that  upon  the  memo¬ 
rial  fent  by  him,  the  accufed  would  have  been  con¬ 
demned  without  further  examination.  But  that  was  not 
the  cuftom  with  the  Perfians.  By  an  ancient  eflablifh- 
;ed  regulation,  to  which  amongft  other  privileges  they 
had  a  right  by  birth,  no  pcrfon  was  ever  to  be  condemn¬ 
ed,  without  being  firft  heard  and  confronted  with  his 
atccufers.  This  was  granted  to  Tiribafus,  who  anfwer- 
ed  to  all  the  articles  oi  the  letter.  As  to  his  connivance 
with  Evagoras,  the  treaty  itfelf  concluded  by  Orontes 
was  his  apology  ;  as  it  was  ab-folutely  the  fame  that 
prince  had  propofed  to  him,  except  a  condition,  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  his  mailer.  As  to  his  in¬ 
telligence  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  glorious  treaty- 
he  had  made  them  fign  fufficiently  explained,  whether 
his  own,  or  the  king’s  interefts  were  his  motives  for  it* 
He  did  not  deny  his  credit  in  the  army  ;  but  appre¬ 
hended,  it  had  not  been  long  a  crime  to  be  beloved  by 
the  officers  and  foldiers ;  and  concluded  his  defence,  in 
reprefentingthe  long  fervices  he  had  rendered  the  king 
with  inviolable  fidelity;,  and  efpecially  his  good  for¬ 
tune  in  having  formerly  laved  his  life,  when  he  was 
hunting,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  devoured  by  two 
lions.  The  three  commiffioners  were  unanimous  in 
declaring  Tiribafus  innocent.  The  king  reflored  him 
to  his  former  favour,,  and  jnftly  enraged  at  the  black 
defign  of  Orontes,  let  the  whole  weight  of  his  indigna¬ 
tion  fall  upon  him.  A  fingle  example  of  this  kind 
againft  informers  convi&ed  of  falfehood,  would  lor 
ever  Ihut  the  door  againft  calumny.  How  many  inno¬ 
cents  have  been  deftroyed  for  want  of  obferving  this 
tule,  which  even  the  Pagans  confidered  as  the  bafis  of 
all  juftice,  and  the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity! 

Sect.  VII.  The  Expedition  of  Artaxerxes  againft  the 
Cadu/ians.  liijbory  of  Datames  the  Canan. 

k  \  "If  7  HEN  Artaxerxes  had  determined  the  Cyprian 
V  V  war,  entered  upon  another  againft  the  Ca- 
duhans,  who,  it  is  probable  had  revolted,  and  refufecl 
k  Plut.  in.  Artax.  p.  1023,  1024. 

to 
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to  pay  the  cuftomary  tribute ;  for  authors  fay  nothing 
as  to  the  occafion  of  this  war.  Thofe  people  inhabit¬ 
ed  part  of  the  mountains,  fituate  between  the  Euxine 
and  Cafpian  feas  in  the  north  of  -Media.  The  foil  is 
there  fo  ungrateful,  and  fo  little  proper  for  cultivation, 
that  no  corn  is  fowed  upon  it.  The  people  fubfift  al- 
moft  entirely  upon  apples,  pears, and  other  fruits  of  that 
kind.  Inuced  from  their  infancy  to  a  hard  and  laborious 
lile,  they  looked  upon  dangers  and  fatigues  as  nothing ; 
fcnd  for  that  reafon  made 'excellent  foldiers.  The  king 
inarched  againft  them  in  pCrfon  at  the  head-of  an  army 
Of  three  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thotvfand  horfe. 
Tiribafus  was  with  him  in  this  expedition. 

Artaxerxes  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  country, 
when  his  army  fuffered  greatly  by  famine.  The  troops 
could  find  nothing  to  fubfift  upon,  and  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  to  bring  provisions  from  other  placed,  the  ways  be¬ 
ing  difficult  and  impra&irabfe.  The  whole  camp  were 
reduced  to  eat  their  carriage  beafts;  which  foon became 
fo  fcarce,  that  an  afs’s  head  was  valtted  at  fixty  drach- 
mas*,  and  was  very  hard  to  be  got  at  that  price.  The 
king’s  table  itfelf  began  to  fall  fhort,  and  only  a  few 
horfes  remained, the  reft  having  been  entirely  confirmed. 

In  this  melancholy  cpnpinclnre,  Tiribafus  contriv¬ 
ed  a  ft  ratagem  which  laved  the  king  and  army.  The  Ca- 
dufians  had  two  kingf  who  were  encamped  feparately 
with  their  troops.  Tiribafus,  who  took 'care  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  all  that  palled,  had  been  apprized,  that  there 
was  fome  mifunderftanding  between  them,  and  that 
their  jealoufy  of  each  other  .prevented  their  afting. in 
concert,  as  they  ought  to  have  doi're.  After  having  com¬ 
municated  his  defign  to  Art'axerxes,  he  went  hifnfelf 
lo  one  of  the  kings,  and  difpatChed  his  foe  to  the  other. 
They  each  of  thefn  informed  'the  king  to  whom  they 
applied,  that  the  other  had  fent  ambffadors  to  treat  with 
■Artaxerxes  privately,  and  advifed  him  to  lofe  no  time, 
but  to  make  his  peace  dire&ly,  in  order  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  tt  rtiight  be  the  more  advantageous;  pronvif- 
*  Thirty  fivnss 
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in g  to  affift  them  with  their  whole  credit.  The  fraud 
fucceeded.  The  *  Pagans  thought  it  no  crime  to  ufe 
it  with  enemies.  Ambaffadors  let  out  from  both  par¬ 
ties  with  Tiribafus  and  his  foil  in  their  company. 

As  this  double  negociation  lal’ted  fome  time,  Artax- 
erxes  began  to  fufpeft  Tiribafus ;  and  his  enemies 
taking  that  opportunity,  forgot  nothing  to  his  prejudice 
that  might  ruin  him  in  the  king's  opinion.  That  prince 
already  repented  the  confidence  he  had  repofed  in  him, 
and  thereby  gave  room  for  thofe  who  envied  him,  to 
vent  their  calumnies  and  invectives.  Upon  what  does 
the  fortune  of  the  moft  faithful  fubjefts  depend  with  a 
credulous  and  fufpicious  prince  !  Whilfl  this  palled, 
arrived  Tiribafus  on  his  fide,  and  his  fon  on  the  other, 
each  with  ambaffadors  from  the  Cadufians.  The  treaty 
being  concluded  with  both  parties,  and  the  peace 
made,  Tiribafus  became  more  powerful  than  ever  in 
his  mafter’s  favour,  and  returned  with  him. 

The  king’s  behaviour  in  this  march  was  much  adr 
mired.  Neither  the  gold  with  which  he  was  covered, 
his  purple  robes,  nor  the  jewels  that  glittered  all  over 
him,  and  were  worth  fix-and-thirty  millions  of  livrest, 
prevented  his  having  an  equal  fliare  in  the  whole  fa¬ 
tigue  with  the  meaneft  foldier.  He  was  feen  with  his 
quiver  at  his  back,  and  his  fhield  on  his  arm,  to  dif- 
mount  from  his  horfe,  and  march  foremoft  in  thole 
rugged  and  difficult  countries.  The  foldiers  obferv, 
ing  his  patience  and  fortitude,  and  animated  by  his  ex¬ 
ample,  became  fo  light,  that  they  feemed  rather  to  fly 
than  walk.  At  length  he  arrived  at  one  of  his  palaces, 
where  the  gardens  were  in  admirable  order,  and  there 
was  a  park  of  great  extent  and  well  planted,  which  was 
the  more  furprifing  as  the  whole  country  about  it  was 
entirely  naked,  and  bore  no  kind  of  trees.  As  it  was 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  exceffive  cold,  he  gave  the 
foldiers  permiffiion  to  cut  down  the  wood  in  this  park, 
without  excepting  the  fineft  trees,  either  pines  or  cy- 
preffies.  But  the  foldiers  not  being  able  to  jefolve  to 

*  Dc’.vs,  ci  virtus,  quii  in  hejie  requirat?  VlRClL. 
t  Twelve  thouland  talents. 
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fell  timber  of  fuch  exceeding  beauty  and  ftatelinefs, 
the  king  took  an  ax,  and  began  by  cutting  the  fined 
and  largeft  tree  himfelf ;  after  which  the  troops  fpared 
none,  cut  down  all  the  wood  they  wanted,  and  kindled 
as  many  fires  as  were  necefl'ary  to  their  palling  the  night 
without  any  inconvenience.  When  we  refleft  how 
much  value  great  perfons  generally  fet  upon  their  gar¬ 
dens  and  houfes  of  pleafure,  we  muft  confefs  Artax- 
erxes’s  generofity  in  making  this  facrifice,  which  ar* 
gued  a  very  laudable  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  a  fenfibi- 
lity  for  the  diflrelfes  and  fufferings  of  his  foldiers.  But 
he  did  not  always  fupport  that  charafter. 

The  king  had  loft  in  this  enterprife  a  great  number 
of  his  beft  troops,  and  almoft  all  his  hones  :  and  as  he 
imagined  that  he  was  defpifed  upon  that  account,  and 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  expedition,  he  became  very  much 
out  of  humour  with  the  grandees  of  his  court,  and  put 
to  death  a  great  number  of  them  in  the  emotions  of  his 
wrath,  and  more  out  of  diftruft,  and  the  fear  of  their 
attempting  fomethi ng  againft  him.  For  fear  in  a  fufi- 
picious  prince  is  a  very  deftrufilive  and  bloody  paf- 
fion ;  whereas  true  courage  is  gentle,  humane,  and 
averfe  to  all  jealoufy  and  fufpicion. 

c  One  of  the  principal  officers  that  perifhed  in  this 
expedition  againft  the  Cadufians  was  Camifares,  by  na¬ 
tion  a  Carian,  and  governor  of  Leuco-Syria,  a  province 
inclofed  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  His  fon  Da- 
tames  fucceeded  him  in  that  government,  which  was 
given  him  in  confideration  of  the  good  fervices  he  had 
alfo  rendered  the  king  in  the  fame  expedition.  He  was 
the  greateft  captain  of  his  time;  and  Cornelius  Nepos, 
who  has  given  us  his  life,  does  not  prefer  Amilcar  and 
Hannibal  to  him  among#  the  Barbarians.  It  appears 
from  his  hiftory  of  it,  that  no  one  ever  excelled  him  in 
boldnefis,  valour,  and  ability,  in  inventing  fchemes  and 
ftratagems,  in  attivity  in  the  execution  of  his  defigns, 
.in  prefence  of  mind  to  refolve  in  the  heat  of  adlion, 
-and  to  find  refources  upon  the  moft  defperate  occa¬ 
sions  ;  in  a  word,  in  every  thing  that  regards  military 
c  Com.  Ncp.  in  tit,  Datamij, 

,  knowledge. 
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knowledge.  It  fieems  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his 
having  acquired  a  more  illultrious  name,  than  a  noble 
theatre,  and  more  exalted  occafions;  and  perhaps  an 
hiftorian  to  have  given  a  more  extenfive  narration  of 
his  exploits.  For  Cornelius  Nepos,  according  to  his 
general  plan,  could  not  relate  them  but  in  a  very  fuc- 
cinft  manner. 

He  began  to  diftinguilh  himfelf  particularly  by  the 
execution  ol  a  commiilion  that  was  given  him  to  reduce 
Thyus,  a  very  powerful  prince,  and  governor  of  Pa- 
phiagonia,  who  had  revolted  againft  the  king.  As  he 
was  his  near  relation,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him 
at  firlf  to  try  the  methods  ol  lenity  and  reconciliation, 
which  almoft  colt  him  his  life,  through  the  treachery 
of  Thyus,  by  the  ambufcades  he  had  laid  for  him. 
Having  efcaped  fo  great  a  danger,  he  attacked  him  with 
open  force;  though  he  faw  himfelf  abandoned  by 
Ariobarzanes,  fatrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  all  Phrygia, 
whom  jealoufy  prevented  horn  giving  him  aid.  He 
took  his  enemy  prifoner,  with  his  wile  and  children  ; 
and  knowing  with  what  joy  the  king  would  receive  the 
news,  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  the  more  fenfible  by 
the  pleafure  of  a  furprife.  He  fet  out  with  his  illuf- 
trious  prilorier,  without  giving  the  court  any  advice, 
and  made  great  marches,  to  prevent  its  being  known 
from  rumour  before  his-  arrival.  When  he  came  to 
Sufa,  lie  equipped  Thyus  in  a  very  lingular  manner. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  very  tall  ftatdre,  of  a  haggard  and 
terrible  afpeft,  a  black  complexion,  with  the  hair  of  his 
head  and  beard  very  long.  He  drefled  him  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  habit,  put  a  collar  and  bracelets  ol  gold  about 
liis  neck  and  arms,  and  added  to  thismquipage  all  the 
ornaments  of  a  king,  as  he  was  in  efleft.  For  himfelf, 
'in  the  grofs  habit  of  a  peafant,  and  clad  like  a  hunter, 
he  led  Thyus  upon  the  left  in  a  1  eafh ,  like  a  wild  beaft 
that  had  been  taken  in  the  toils.  The  novelty  of  the 
fight  drew  the  whole  city  after  it,  but  nobody  was  fo 
much  furprifed  and  pleafed  as  the  king,  when  he  faw. 
them  approach  in  that  pleafant  malqu-erade.  The  rebel¬ 
lion  of  a  prince,  very  powerful  in  his  country,  had  given 

Artaxerxes. 
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Artaxerxes  great  and  juft  alarm,  and  he  did  not  expert 
to  have  feen  him  fo  foon  in  his  hands.  So  fudden  and 
fuccefsful  an  excution  gave  him  a  higher  opinion 
than  ever  of  the  merit  of  Datames. 

To  exprefs  his  fenl'e  of  it,  he  gave  him  an  equal 
fhare  in  the  command  of  the  army,' deftined  againft 
Egypt,  with  Pharnabafus-and  Tithrauftes,  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons  in  the  ftate,  and  even  appointed  him  ge¬ 
neral  in  chief,  when  he  recalled  Pharnabafus. 

When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  fetting  out  for  that 
expedition,  Artaxerxes  ordered  him  to  march  direCtly 
againft  Afpis,  who  had  made  the  country  revolt,  which 
he  commanded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cappadocia. 
The  commiffion  was  little  important  for  an  officer  who 
had  been  appointed  general,  and  befides  very  danger¬ 
ous,  becaufe  it  was  neceffary  to  go  in  quell  of  the  ene¬ 
my  into  a  very  remote  country.  The  king  foon  per¬ 
ceived  his  error,  and  countermanded  him  :  but  Data¬ 
mes  had  fet  out  direftly  with  a  handful  of  men,  and 
marched  night  and  day;  judging  that  diligence,  with¬ 
out  a  great  number  of  troops,  was  all  that  was  hecef- 
fary  to  furprife  and  vanquilh  the  enemy.  It  happened 
according  to  his  expectation,  and  the  couriers  dif- 
patched  by  the  king,  met  Afpis  in  chains  on  the  road 
to  Sufa. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  at  the  court  but  Datames.  It 
was  not  known  which  to  admire  moft,  his  ready  obedi¬ 
ence,  his  wife  and enterpri ling  bravery,  or  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  fuccefs.  So  glorious  a  reputation  gave  offence 
to  the  courtiers  in  power.  Enemies  in  fecret  to  each 
other,  and  divided  by  a  contrariety  of  interefts,  and  a 
competition  in  their  pretenlions,  they  united  together 
againft- a  fupcrior  merit  which  reproached  their  defe&s, 
and  was  therefore  a  crime  in  their  acceptation.  They 
Gonfpired  to  ruin  him  in  the  king’s  opinion,  and  fuc- 
ceedcd  but  too  well.  As  they  befieged  him  perpetual¬ 
ly;  and  he  was  not  upon  his  guard. againft  perfons  who- 
appeared  fo  well  affefled  to  his  fervice,  they  inspired, 
him  with  jealoufy  and  fufpicion  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
moft  zealous  and  faithful  of  his  officers.. 
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An  intimate  friend  of  Datames,  who  held  one  of  the 
higheft  polls  at  court,  apprized  him  of  what  paffed,  and 
of  the  confpiracy  which  had  been  formed  againfl  him, 
and  had  already  funk  his  credit  confiderably  with  the 
king.  *  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  if  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  with  which  he  was  charged,  fhould  take  a 
bad  turn,  he  would  find  himfelf  expofed  to  great  dan¬ 
gers  :  that  it  was  the  cullom  with  kings  to  attribute  good 
fucceffes  to  themfelves  and  their  aufpicious  fortune 
only,  and  to  impute  the  bad  to  the  faults  of  their  gene¬ 
rals,  for  which  they  were  refponfible  at  the  peril  of 
their  heads :  that  he  ran  the  greater  rilk,  as  all  that  were 
about  the  king’s  perfon,  and  had  any  afcendant  over 
him,  were  his  declared  enemies,  and  had  fworn  his  de- 
ftru&ion. 

Upon  this  advice,  Datam.es  refolvedto  quittheking’s 
fervice,  though  without  doing  any  thing  hitherto  con¬ 
trary  to  the  fidelity  he  owed  him.  He  leit  the  command 
of  the  army  to  Mandrocles  of  Magnefia,  departed  with 
his  own  troops  for  Cappadocia,  feized  Paphlagonia, 
which  joined  it,  allied  himfelf  fecretly  with  Ariobarza- 
nes,  raifed  troops,  took  polfeffion  of  fortreffes,  and  put 
good  garrifons  in  them.  He  received  advice,  that  the 
Pifidians  were  arming  againfl  him.  He  did  not  wait 
their  coming  on,  but  made  his  army  march  thither  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  his  youngeft  fon,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  killed  in  a  battle.  However  lively 
his  affliflion  might  be  upon  that  occafion,  he  conceal¬ 
ed  his  death,  left  the  bad  news  Ihould  difcourage  his 
troops.  When  he  approached  near  the  enemy,  his  firft 
care  was  to  take  poffeftion  of  an  advantageous  poll. 
d  Mithrobarzanes,  his  father-in-law,  who  commanded 
the  horfe,  believing  his  fon  entirely  ruined,  determined 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  Datames,  without  concern 

d  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  399. 

*  Docet  cum  magno  fore  in  perkulo,  ftquid,  ilia  imperantc,  in  jEgypto  adverfi 
accidijfet.  Namquc  cum.  ejfe  confuetudinem  regum ,  ut  cafus  adverfos  hominibus 
tribuunt,  fecundos  fortune  Jua  ;  quo  facile  fieri,  ut  impcllantur  ad  corum  perni- 
c icm:  quorum  ductu  res  male  gejhe  nuncicntur.  Ilium  hoc  majorefore  in  diferi - 
mine ,  quod,  quibus  rex  maxims  ebediat ,  cm  habett  inimidjfimos.  Corn. 

or 
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or  emotion,  caufed  a  rumour  to  be  fpread  throughout 
the  army,  that  it  was  only  a  feint,  concerted  between 
him  and  his  father-in-law,  and  followed  him  clofe,  as 
if  he  defigned  to  put  his  troops  into  a  difpofition  for 
charging  the  enemy  in  two  different  attacks.  The 
ftratagem  had  all  the  fuccefs  he  expended  from  it. 
When  they  joined  battle,  Mithrobarzar.es  was  t  reated 
as  an  enemy  on  both  (ides,  and  cut  to  pieces  with  his 
troops.  The  army  of  the  Pifidians  was  put  to  flight, 
and  left  Datames  mafter  of  the  field,  and  of  all  the  uch 
boot,y  found  in  the  camp  of  the  conquered,  f- 

Datames  had  not  till  then  declared  openly  agairtf!  th? 
king,  the  aft  ions  we  have  related  being  only  again!!  go¬ 
vernors,  with  whom  he  might  have  particular  differ¬ 
ences,  which  we  have  oblerved  before  was  common 
enough.  His  owneldeft  fon,  called  Scifmas,  made  him- 
lelf  his  accufer,  and  difcovered  his  whole  defigns  to  the 
king.  Artaxerxes  was  highly  apprehen  five  of  the  con- 
fequence.  He  knew  all  the  merit  oi  this  new  enemy, 
and  that  he  did  not  engage  in  any  enterprife,  without 
having  maturely  confidered  all  its  confequences,  and 
taken  the  neceflary  meafures  tofecure  its. fuccefs;  and 
that  hitherto  the  execution  had  always  anfwered  the 
wifdom  of  his  projetls.  He  fait  an  army  againft  him 
into  Cappadocia  ot  almofl  two  hundred  thou  fan  d  men, 
oi  which  twenty  thoufand  were  horfe,  all  commanded 
by  Autophradates.  The  troops  of  Datames  did  not 
amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  king’s ;  fo  that  he 
had  no  refource  but  in  kimfelf,  the  valour  of  his  fol- 
diers,  and  the  happy  fituation  of  the  poll  he  had  chofen. 
For  in  that  confided  his  chief  excellence;  never  cap¬ 
tain  having  better  known  how  to  take  his  advantages 
and  choofe  his  ground,  when  he  was  to  draw  up  an 
army  in  battle. 

His  poft,  as  I  have  obferygd,  was  infinitely  fuperior 
Jto  that  of  the  enemy.  He  had  pitched  upon  a  lituation, 
where  they  could  not  furround  him;  where,  upon  the 
leaf!  movement  thev  made  they  could  come  to  blows 
with  them  with  very  confiderable  advantage;  and 
where,  had  they  refuived  to  fight,  their  odds  in  number 

would 
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would  have  beep  abfolutely  ufelefs  to  them.  Auto, 
phradates  well  knew,  that  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
war,  lie  ought  not  to  hazard  a  battle  in  fuch  a  conjunc¬ 
ture:  but  he  obferved  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was 
much  to  his  difhonour,  with  fo  numerous  an  army  to 
make  choice  of  a  retreat,  or  to  continue^any  longer  in 
inaftion  belore  a  handful  of  enemies.  He  therefore 
gave  the  fignal.  The  firlf  attack  was  rude  ;  but  the 
troop s  of  Autoph radates  foon  gave  way  and  were  en¬ 
tirely  routed.  The  vi£lor  purfued  them  for  feme  time 
with  great  {laughter.  There  were  only  a  thoufand 
men  killed  on  the  fide  of  Datames. 

Several  battles,  or  rather  fkirmifhes,  were  fought  af¬ 
terwards,  in  which  the  latter  was  always  viftorious; 
becaufe,  perfectly  knowing  the  country,  and  fuccced- 
ing  efpeeially  in  the  flratagems  of  war,  he  always  polled 
himfelf  advantageously,  and  engaged  the  enemy  in  dif¬ 
ficult  ground,  from  whence  they  could  not  extricate 
theinfelves  without  lofs.  Autophradates  feeing  all  his 
endeavours  ineffe&ual,  and  his  fupplies  entirely  ex- 
haufled,  and  defpairing  of  ever  being  able  to  fubjefl  by 
force  fo  artful  and  valiant  an  enemy,  entreated  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  propofed  to  him  the  being  reflored 
to  the  king’s  favour  upon  honourable  conditions. 
Datahies  was  not  ignorant  that  there  wras  little  fecurity 
for  him  in  fuch  a  choice,  becaufe  princes  are  feldom 
reconciled  in  earned;  with  a  fubjeft  who  has  failed  in 
his  obedience,  and  to  whom  they  fee  themfelves  in 
fome  fort  obliged  to  fubmit.  However,  as  only  defpair 
had  hurried  them  into  the  revolt,  and  he  had  always  re¬ 
tained  at  heart  the  fentiments  of  zeal  and  affeHion  for 
his  prince, he  accepted  the  offers  with  joy,  which  would 
put  an  end  to  the  violent  condition  his  misfortune  had 
engaged  him  in,  and  afforded  him  the  means  of  return¬ 
ing  to  his  duty,  and  of  employing  his  talents  for  the 
fervice  of  the  prince  to  whom  they  were  due.  He  pro- 
fnifed  to  fend  deputies  to  the  king;  upon  which  en¬ 
dued  a  ceffation  of  arms,  and  Autophradates  retired 
•into  Phiygia,  which  was  his  government. 

Datames 
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Datames  was  not  deceived.  Artaxerxes,  furioufly 
enraged  againft  him,  had  changed  the  efteem  and  affec¬ 
tion  he  formerly  profeffed  for  him,  into  an  implacable 
hatred.  Finding  himfelf  incapable  of  conquering  him 
by  the  force  of  arms,  he  was  riot  afhamed  to  employ  ar¬ 
tifice  and  treachery;  means  unworthy  every  man  of 
honour,  and  how  much  more  fo  of  a  prince !  Fie  hired 
feveral  murderers  to  affaffmate  him  ;  but  Datames  was 
fo  happy  as  to  efcape  their  ambufeades.  At  length 
Mithridates,  the  Ton  of  Ariobarzanes,  to  whom  the  king 
had  made  magnificent  premifes,  if  he  could  deliver  him 
from  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  having  irifimiated  him¬ 
felf  into  his  friendfhip,  and  -having  long  treated  him 
with  all  the  marks  of  the  moll  entire  fidelity  to  acquire 
his  confidence,  took  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  op  ¬ 
portunity,  when  he  was  alone,  and  ftabbed  him  with  his 
-l'word,  before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  defend  himfelf. 

Thus  *  fell  this  great  captain  in  the  fnares  of  a  pre¬ 
tended  friendfhip,  who  had  always  thought  it  his  ho¬ 
nour  to  obferve  the  mod  inviolable  fidelity,  in  regard 
to  thofe  with  whom  he  had  any  engagements.  Flappy, 
had  he  always  piqued  himfelf  aifo  upon  being  as  faith¬ 
ful  a  fubjett  as  he  was  a  true  friend  ;  and  if  he  had  not, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  fuliied  the  luflre  of  his 
heroic  qualities,  by  the  ill  ufe  he  made  of  them;  which 
-neither  the  fear  of  difgrace,  the  injuflice  of  thofe  who 
envied  him,  the  ingratitude  of  his  mafler  for  the  fer- 
vices  he  had  rendered  him,  nor  t  any  other  pretext 
could  fufficiently  authorize. 

I  am  furprifed  that,  comparable  as  he  was  to  the 
greatefl  perfons  of  antiquity,  he  has  remained  in  a  man¬ 
ner  buried  in  filence  and  oblivion.  His  great  aftions 

*  Ita  vir,  qui  multos  confilio >  neminem  perjidia  cepcrat,  fimulata  captus  tjl 
amicitia.  Cork.  Nep, 

+  This  doftrine  of  Mr.  Rollin’s  may  do  very  well  in  France,  where 
implicit  obedience  to  the  grand  monarch  is  the  law  of  the  land;  but 
it  has  too  much  of  that  exploded  abfurdity,  paflive  obedience  (found¬ 
ed  in  an  erroneous  acceptation  of  religion)  to  be  admitted  in  a  free 
■nation;  where,  by  the  maxims  of  the  law,  and  the  conltitution  of  the 
government,  the  fubjeQ;  in  many  inflances  is  difpenfed  from  his  obe¬ 
dience,  and  may  defend  himfelf  (even  in  arms)  againft  his  prince,  viz. 
in  cafes  of  life  and  liberty. 
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and  exploits  are  however  worthy  of  being  preferred  in 
hiftory.  For  it  is  in  fuch  frnall  bodies  of  troops  as 
thofe  of  Datames,  that  the  whole  foul  is  exerted,  in 
which  the  higheft  prudence  is  fhown,  in  which  chance 
has  no  fhare,  and  the  abilities  of  a  general  appear  in 
in  their  full  light. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Hijlory  of  Socrates  abridged . 

AS  the  death  of  Socrates- is  one  of  the  moft  confl- 
derable  events  of  antiquity,  I  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  me  to  treat  that  fubjeft  with  all  the  extent  it 
deferves.  In  this  view  I  fhall  premife  fome  things 
which  are  ncceffary  to  the  reader’s  haying  a  juft  idea 
of  this  prince  of  the  philofophers. 

Two  authors,  will  fupply  me  principally  with  what 
I  have  to  fay  upon  this  fubjeci,  Piato  and  Xenophon, 
both  difciples  of  Socrates.  It  is  to  them  pofterity  is 
indebted  for  many  of  his  difcourfes  (*that  philofopher 
having  left  nothing  in  writing)  and  for  an  ample  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  circumftances  of  his  condemnation  and 
death.  Plato  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  whole,  and  re¬ 
lates,  in  his  Apology,  the  manner  of  Socrates’s  accufa- 
tion  and  defence;  in  his  Criton,  his  refufal  to  make  his 
efcape  out  of  prifon ;  in  his  Phcedon,  his  admirable  dif- 
courfe  upon  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  his  death.  Xenophon  was 
abfent  at  that  time,  and  upon  his  return,  after  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  young  Cyrus  againft  his  brother  Artaxerxes : 
fo  that  he  wrote  his  Apology  of  Socrates  only  upon  the 
report  of  others,  but  his  actions  and  difcourfes,  in  his 
four  books  of  memorable  things,  he  repeats  from  his 
own  knowledge.  Diogenes  Laertius  lias-given  us  the 
life  of  Socrates,  but  in  a  very  dry  and  abridged  manner. 

*  Socrates,  cujus  ingenium  variefque ferneries  immortalitati feriptis  fuis  Plato 
trad:d:t,  literem  r.'/Jm  rdia-j.it.  C:c.  de  Out.  1.  iii.  u.  57. 

Sect. 


Sect.  I.  Birth  of  Socrates.  lie  applies  at  fir Jl  to 
Sculpture ;  then  to  the  Study  oj  the  Sciences:  his 
wonderful  Progrefs  in  them.  His  Tajte  for  moral 
PhiloJ'ophy.  His  Manner  of  living,  and  Sufferings 
from  the  Ill-humour  of  his  Wife. 


'  Q OCRATES  was  born  at  Athens  in  the  fourth  year 
O  of  the  fevenjy-feventh  Olympiad.  His  father 
Sophronifcus  was  a  fculptor,  and  his  mother  Phanarete 
a  midwife.  Hence  we  may  obferve,  that  meannefs  of 
birth  is  no  obftacle  to  true  merit,  in  which  alone  folid 
glory  and  real  nobility  confift.  It  appears  from  the 
companions  Socrates  often  ufed  in  his  difcouries,  that 
he  was  neither  afhamed  of  his  father’s  or  mother’s  pro- 
feffton.  f  He  was  furprifed  that  a  fculptor  lhould  em¬ 
ploy  his  whole  attention  to  mould  an  infenfible  ftone 
into  the  likenefs  of  a  man,  and  that  a  man  fhould  take 
fo  little  pains  not  to  refemble  an  infenfible  ftone.  °  He 
would  often  fay,  that  he  exercifed  the  function  of  a 
midwife  with  regard  to  the  mind,  in  making  it  bring 
forth  all  its  thoughts,  which  was  indeed  the  peculiar 
talent  of  Socrates.  He  treated  fubjebls  in  fo  fimple, 
natural,  and  pure  an  order,  that  he  made  thofe  with 
whom  he  difputed  fay  what  he  would,  and  find  an  an- 
fwer  themfelves  to  all  the  queltions  he  propofed  to 
them.  He  at  firft  learned  his  father’s  trade,  in  which 
he  made  himfelf  very  expert.  h  In  the  time  of  Paufa- 
nias,  there  was  a  Mercury  and  the  Graces  to  be  feen  at 
Athens  of  his  workmanfhip;  and  it  is  to  be  prefumed 
thefe  ftatues  would  not  have  found  place  amongft  thofe 
of  the  greateft  mafters  in  the  art,  if  they  had  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  it. 

1  Chiton  is  reported  to  have  taken  him  out  of  his  fa¬ 
ther's  (hop,  from  the  admiration  of  his  fine  genius,  and 
the  opinion  that  it  was  inconfiftent  for  a  young  man, 
capable  of  the  greateft  things,  to  continue  perpetually 
employed  upon  ftone  with  a  chifel  in  his  hand.  He 


*  A.  M.  3533.  Ant.  J.  C.  471.  Diog  Laert.  in  Socrat.  p.  too. 
f  Ibid.  p.  no.  %  Hat.  in  Theatet.  p.  147,  &c. 

h  Paul.  1.  ix.  p  596.  *  Diog.  p.  101. 
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was  the  difciple  of  Archelaus,  who  conceived  a  great 
affefcd ion  for  him.  Archelaus  had  been  pupil  to  Anax¬ 
agoras,  a  very  celebrated  philofopher.  Hisfirft  ftudv 
was  phyfics,  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  movement  of 
the  heavens,  ftars,  and  planets ;  according  to  the  cufom 
of  thofe  times,  wherein  only  that  part  of  pliilofophy 
was  known,  and  Xenophon1-  alfures  us  of  his  being 
very  learned  in  it.  But  *  after  having  found  by  his 
own  experience,  how  difficult,  abftrufe,  intricate,  and 
at  the  fame  time  how  little  ufeful  that  kind  of  learning 
was  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  he  was  the  firit,  ac¬ 
cording  toC  icero,  who  conceived  the  thought  of  bring¬ 
ing  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to  place  it  in  cities, 
and  introduce  it  into  private  houfes  ;  humanizing  it,  to 
ufe  that  expreffion,  and  rendering  it  more  familiar, 
more  ufeful  in  common  life,  more  within  the  reach  of 
man’s  capacity,  and  applying  it  folely  to  what  might 
make  them  more  rational,  juft,  and  virtuous.  'He 
found  there  was  a  kind  of  folly  in  devoting  the  whole 
vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  employing  all  his  time  in 
enquiries  merely  curious,  involved  in  impenetrable 
darknefs,  and  abfolutely  incapable  of  contributing  to 
human  happinefs;  whilft  he  neglefted  to  inform  him- 
felf  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  in  learning  what 
is  conformable,  or  oppofite,  to  piety,  juftice,  and  pro¬ 
bity:  in  what  fortitude,  temperance,  and  wifdom  con- 
lift ;  what  is  the  end  of  all  government,  what  the  rules 
of  it,  and  what  qualities  are  neceffary  for  command¬ 
ing  and  ruling  well.  We  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel  the 
ufe  he  made  of  this  ftudy. 

It  was  fo  far  from  preventing  him  to  difcharge  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen,  that  it  was  the  means  of  mak- 
k  Lib.  iv.  Memorab.  b.  710.  1  Xenoph.  Merr.orab.  1.  i.  p.  710. 

*  Socrates  primus  ph ilofophiam  devocavit  c  ccdo ,  et  in  urbibus  collacavit ,  et  in 
domos  ctiam  introduxit.  et  coegit  de  vita  et  inoribus,  rdns/'que  bonis  et  malis 
quaercrc.  C-ic  Tul'c.  Oua^ft.  1.  v  n.  10. 

Socrates  mihi  videtur,  id  quod  eovjlat  inter  omnes,  primus  d.  rebus  occultis  ;  et 
ab  ipfa  natura  invdutis,  in  quibus  omnes  ante  turn  phitefephi  occupati  J ucr unt , 
avocavijje  philofophian: ,  et  ad  vitam  communan  adduxijje ;  ut  dc  virtutibus  et 
litiis,  omninoque  de  Lonis  rebus  et  malis  quarerct ;  cailejlia  autem  vcl pwcul  cjje 
a  nojlra  cogniticnc  unferct,  vel  ft  maxime  coenita  ejjent ,  mhU  tumen  ad  bene 
vivendum  conferrc.  Cic.  Acad.  Quseit.  J.  i.  n.  15, 

ing 
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ing  him  the  more  obfervant  of  -them.  He  bore  arms, 
is  did  all  the  people  of  Athens;  but  with  more  pure 
and  elevated  motives.  He  made  many  campaigns,  was 
prefent  in  many  aCtions-,  and  always  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  valour  and  fortitude.  He  was  i’een,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  giving  in  the  fenate,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  the  molt  Ihining  proofs  of  his  zeal  for 
juliice,  without  being  intimidated  by  the  greatefi  pre* 
fent  dangers. 

.  He  had  accuflomed  himfelf  early  to  a  fober,  fevei'e; 
laborious  life ;  without  which  it  feldora  happens,; that 
men  are  capable  of  difcharging  the  greateft  part  of  the 
duties  of  good  citizens.  It  is  difficult  to  carry  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  riches  and  the  love  ot  poverty  farther  than  he 
did.  m  He  looked. upon  it  as  a  divine  perfection  to  be 
in  want  of  nothing;  and  believed,  the  lefs  we  are  con¬ 
tented  with,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  Divinity. 
*  Seeing  the  pomp  and  ffiow  difplayed  by  luxury  in 
certain  ceremonies,  and  the  infinite  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  employed  in  them:  “How  many  things,” 
laid  he,  congratulating  himfelf  on  his  condition,  “  do 
I  not  want.”  Quandt  non  egeol 

"  His  father  left  him  fourfcore  minae,  that  is  to  fay, 
four  thoufand  livres,  which  he  lent  to  one  of  his  friends 
who  had  occafion  for  that  fum.  But  the  affairs  of  that 
friend  having  taken  an  ill  turn,  he  loft  the  whole,  and 
fuffered  that  misfortune  with  fuch  indifference  and 
tranquillity,  that  he  did  not  fo  much  as  complain  of  it. 
0  We  find  in  Xenophon’s  CEconomics,  that  his  whole 
eftate.amounted  to  no  more  than  five  minae,  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  livres.  The  richeft  perfons  of  Athens 
were  his  friends,  who  could  never  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept  any  ffiare  of  their  wealth.  When  he  was  in  want 
of  any  . thing,  he  was  not  afhamed  to  declare  it :  “  t  If  I 

m  Xenopb.  Memorab.  1.  i.  p.  731. 

B  Liban.  in  Apolog.  Social  p.  640.  0  Xenoph.  (Econ.  p.  822. 

*  Socrates  in  pompa,  cum  magna  vis  auri  argentique  fcrrctur •  Q_itam  multd 
non  dijuiero ,  inquit!  '  Cic.  Tufc,  Quasft.  1.  v. 

+  Socrates  amias  audientibus :  EmiiTem,  inquit,  pallium,  fi  nummos  ha- 
jerem.  Nenintm  popofcit,  o/nncs  admonuit.  A  quo  accipcrst,  ambitus  fuit—> 
°oJi  hoc  quifquis  propevavtrct,  fero  dot ;  jam  Socrati  dcfuit.  Skmz c,  de  Bensf. 
..  vii,  c.  24. 
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had  money,"’  faid  he  one  day  in  an  affembly  of  his 
friends,  “  I  fhould  buy  me  a  cloak.”  He  did  not  ad- 
duels  himfelf  to  any  body  in  particular,  but  contented 
hiinfelf  with  that  general  information.  His  difciples 
contended  lor  the  honour  of  making  him  this  fmall 
prefentpwhich  was  being  too  flow,  fays  Seneca;  their 
own  oblervation  ought  to  have  prevented  both  the 
want  and  the  demand. 

He  generoully  refufed  the  offers  and  prefents  of  Ar£ 
chelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  defirous  of  hav¬ 
ing  him  at  his  court ;  adding,  “  that  he  could  not  go  to 
a  man  who  could  give  him  more  than  it  was  in  his 
power  to  return.”  Another  phil-ofopher  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  this  anfwer.  “  Was  it  making  a  prince  a  fmall 
return,  ’  fays  Seneca,  “  to  undeceive  him  in  his  falfe 
ideas  ol  grandeur  and  magnificence;  to  infpire  him 
with  a  contempt  for  riches;  to  fhow  him  the  right  life 
of  them;  to  inftruft  him  in  the  great  art  of  reigning; 
in  a  word,  to  teach  him  how  to  live  and  how  to  die? 
But,”  continues  Seneca,  “  the  true  reafon  which  pre¬ 
vented  his  going  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  was,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  confident  for  him  to  feek  a  volun¬ 
tary  fervitude,  whole  liberty  a  free  city  could  not 
fuffer  him  to  enjoy.”  No  lint  ire  ad  voluntariam 
jervitutem  is  cujus  liber Latem  civitas  libera  ferre  non 
potint r. 

s  The  peculiar  aullerity  of  his  life  did  not  render  him 
gloomy  and  morofe,  as  was  common  enough  with  the 
philoiophers  of  thofe  times.  '  In  company  and  con- 
verfation  he  was  always  gay  and  facetious,  and  the  foie 
joy  and  fpirit  of  the  entertainment.  Though  he  was 
very  poor,  he  piqued  himfelf  upon  the  neatnefs  ol  his 
perfon  and  houfe,  and  could  not  fuffer  the  ridiculous 
affe£ldtion  ol  Antiffhenes,  who  always  wore  dirty  and 
ragged  clothes.  He  told  him  once,  that  through  the 
holes  in  his  cloak,  and  the  reft  of  his  tatters,  abundance 
ol  vanity  might  be  difcerned. 

One  of  the  moft  diflinguilhing  qualities  ol  Socrates 

p  Senec.  de  Benef.  1.  v.  c.  6.  s  Xenoph.  in  conviv. 

'  /Elian.  1.  iv.  c.  n,  <5c  1.  ix.  c.  35. 
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was  a  tranquillity  of  foul,  that  no  accident,  no  lofs,  no 
injury,  no  ill  treatment,  could  ever  alter.  Some  have 
believed,  that  he  was  by  nature  hafly  and  pafhonate, 
and  that  the  moderation  to  which  he  attained  was  the 
effeft  of  his  refleftions  and  endeavours  to  fubdue  and 
correft  hirnfelf;  which  would  Hill  add  to  his  merit. 
'.Seneca  tells  us,  that  he  had  defiredhis  friends  to  ap¬ 
prize  him  whenever  they  faw  him  ready  to  fall  into  a 
paflion,  and  that  he  had  given  them  that  privilege  over 
him,  which  he  took  himlelf  with  them.  #  Indeed  the 
bell  time  to  call  in  aid  againd  rage  and  anger,  that  have 
fo  violent  and  fudden  a  power  over  us,  is  when  we  are 
yet  ourfelves,  and  in  cool  blood.  At  the  fird  fignal, 
the  lead  animadverfion,  he  either  foftened  his  tone,  or 
was  filent.  Finding  himlelf  in  great  emotion  againlt  a 
Dave,  “  I  would  beat  you,”  fays  he,  “  if  I  were  not 
angry:  *  Cce derail  ta,  mjt  irajcrter.  Having  received 
a  box  on  the  ear,  he  contented  hirnfelf  with  only  fav- 
ing,  with  a  fmile,  “u’Tis  a  misfortune  not  to  know 
when  to  put  on  an  helmet.” 

Without  going  out  of  hisown  houfe,he  found  enough 
to  excrcife  his  patience  in  all  its  extent.  Xantippe,  his 
wife,  put  it  to  the  fevered  proofs  by  her  capricious, 
pallionate,  violent  difpofition.  It  feems,  before  he  took 
her  for  his  companion,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  her 
character;  and  he  fays  hirnfelf  in  Xenophon*,  that  he 
had  exprcfsly  chofen  her,  from  the  convitfion  that  if 
he  Ihould  be  capable  of  bearing  her  infults,  there  would 
be  nobody,  though  ever  fo  difficult  to  endure,  with 
whom  he  could  not  live.  Never  was  woman  of  fo 
violent  and  iantadical  a  fpirit,  and  fo  bad  a  temper. 
There  was  no  kind  of  abufe,  or  injurious  treatment, 
which  he  had  not  to  experience  from  her.  She  would 
fometimes  be  tranfported  with  fuch  an  excefs  of  rage, 
as  to  tear  od'  his  cloak  in  the  open  dreet;  ^and  even 
One  day,  after  having  vented  all  the  reproaches  her  fury 

s  Scncc.  de  Ira,  1.  iii.  c.  15.  1  Ibid.  1.  i.  c.  15. 

“  Ibid.  1.  iii,  c.  11.  *  Xcnoph.  in  conviv.  p.  876, 

y  Diog.  in  Socrat.  p.  112. 

*  Contra  patens  malum,  et  atud  nos  g  ratiofum,  dum  confphmus,  et  rwjbi  Jd- 
mus.  advocemus. 

Vol.  IV,  Q  could 
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could  fuggeft,  file  emptied  a  pot  upon  his  head;  at 
which  he  only  laughed,  and  faid,  “  That  fo  much 
thunder  mult  needs  produce  a  fhower.” 

1  Some  ancient  authors  write,  that  Socrates  married 
a  fecond  wife,  named  Myrta,  who  was  the  grand-daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ariftides  the  Juft,  and  that  he  fuffered  exceed¬ 
ingly  from  them  both,  who  were  continually  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  each  other,  and  never  agreed,  but  in  loading 
him  with  reproaches, and  doing  him  all  the  offence  they 
could  invent.  They  pretend,  that  during  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war,  after  the  peftilence  had  fwept  off  great  part 
of  the  Athenians,  a  decree  was  made,  whereby,  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  foonerthe  ruins  of  the  republic,  each  citizen 
was  permitted  to  have  two  wives  at  the  fame  time,  and 
that  Socrates  took  the  benefit  of  this  new  law,  Thofe 
authors  found  this  circumlfance  folely  upon  apaffage 
in  a  treatife  on  nobility,  afenbed  to  Ariftotle.  But,  be- 
fides  that,  according  to  Plutarch  himfelf,  Panetius,  a 
very  grave  author,  has  fully  refuted  this  opinion,  nei¬ 
ther  Plato  nor  Xenophon,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  all  that  related  to  their  mailer,  fay  any  thing  of  this 
fecond  marriage  of  Socrates;  and  on  another  fide, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
have  treated  at  large  all  the  particulars  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war,  are  alike  filent  in  regard  to  the  pretended 
decree  of  Athens,  which  permitted  bigamy.  We  may 
fee  in  the  firft  volumes  of  the.Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Belles  Lettres,  a  differtation  of  Mohffeur  Hardion’s 
upon  this  fubjeCl,  wherein  he  demonffrates,  that  the 
fecond  marriage  of  Socrates,  and  the  decree  upon  bi¬ 
gamy,  are  fuppofititious  faffs. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Damon ,  or  familiar  Spirit  of 

Socrates. 

OUR  knowledge  of  Socrates  would  be  defe&ive  if 
we  knew  nothing  of  the  genius,  which,  he  faid, 
had  afftlled  him  with  its  counfel  and  protection  in  the 

*  Plut.  in  Ariftid.  p.  334.  Allien,  1,  xiii.  p.  555.  Diog,  Laert.  in 
SfCrat,  p.  103. 
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greateft  part  of  his  aftions.  It  is  not  agreed  amongft 
authors,  what  this  genius  was,  commonly  called  Tka 
Daemon  of  Socrates ,  from  the  Greek  word  Aa/^ov/or, 
that  fignifies  fomething  of  a  divine  nature,  conceived  as 
a  fecret  voice,  a  fign,  or  fuch  an  infpiration  as  diviners 
are  fuppofed  tohavehad :  thisgenius  diverted  him  from 
the  execution  of  his  defigns  when  they  have  been  pre¬ 
judicial  to  him,  without  ever  inducing  him  to  aft  any 
thing:  a  Fffe  divinum  quod dam,  quod  Socrates  deemo- 
ni'tm  appeltat ,  cui  ftmper  ipfe  paruerit,  nunquam  impel - 
lend,  feepe  revocanti.  Plutarch,  in  his  treatifeintituled. 
Of  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  repeats  the  different  fenti- 
ments  of  the  ancients  upon  theexiflence  and  nature  of 
this  genius.  bI  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  that  of  them, 
which  feems  the  moff  natural  and  reafonable,  though 
he  does  not  lay  much  ftrefs  upon  it. 

We  know  that  the  divinity  has  a  clear  and  unerring 
knowledge  of  futurity;  that  man  cannot  penetrate  into 
itsdarknefs  but  by  uncertain  and  confufed  conjeftures; 
that  thole  who  fucceed  befl  in  that  refearch,  are  fuch, 
who  by  a  more  exaft  and  ftudied  comparison  of  the 
different  caufes  capable  of  influencing  future  events* 
diflinguifhwith  greater  force  and  perfpicuity,  what  will 
be  the  refult  and  iflue  of  the  conflict  of  thole  different 
caufes  in  conducing  to  the  fuccefs  or  mifearriage  of  ans 
effeft  or  enterprife.  This  forefight  and  difeernment  has 
fomething  of  divine  in  it,  exalts  us  above  the  reft  oE 
mankind,  approaches  us  to  the  divinity,  and  makes  u» 
participate,  in  fome  meafure,  in  his  counfels  and  de- 
figns,  by  giving  us  an  .nfight  and  prefcience,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  of  what  he  has  ordained  concerning  the  fu«* 
ture.  Socrates  had  a  juft  and  piercing  judgment,  join¬ 
ed  with  the  moil  exquifrte  prudence.  He  might  call 
tnis  judgment  and  prudence  y/ov,  fomething  divine 9 
ufing  indeed  a  kind  of  equivocality  in  the  expreflion, 
without  attributing  to  himfelf,  however,  the  merit  of 
his  wifdosn  in  conjefturing  upon  the  future.  The 
Ab.hc  Fraguier  comes  very  near  the  fame  opinion  in 


1  Cic.  de  Diviu.  1.  i,  n.  1*2. 
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the  differtation  he  has  left  us  upon  this  fubjeft  in  the 
cMemoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres. 

‘‘The  e Heft,  or  rather  funftion  ol  this  genius,  was  to 
flop  and  prevent  his  aiding,  without  ever  inducing  him 
to  aft.  He  received  alio  the  fame  impulfe,  when  his 
friends  were  going  to  engage  in  any  bad  affair,  and  com¬ 
municated  it  to  him;  and  feveral  inftances  are  related, 
wherein  they  found  themfelves  very  unfortunate  from 
not  having  believed  him.  Now  what  other  fignification 
can  be  given  to  this,  than  that  it  implies,  under  myfteri- 
ous  terms,  a  mind  which,  by  its  own  lights,  and  the 
knowledge  ol  mankind,  has  attained  a  fort  ol  infight  in¬ 
to  futurity  ?  And  if  Socrates  had  not  intended  to  leffen 
in  his  own  pcrfon  the  merit  of  an  unerring  judgment, 
by  attributing  it  to  a  kind  ol  inftinft,  if  at  bottom  he 
had  dehred  any  thing  to  be  underllood,  befides  the  ge¬ 
neral  aid  ol  the  divine  wifdom,  which  fpeaks  in  every 
man  by  the  voice  ol  reafon,  would  he  have  efcapcd,  fays 
Xenophon e,  the  cenfure  ol  arrogance  and  falfehood  ? 

f  God  has  always  prevented  me  from  fpeaking  to 
you,  fays  he  to  Alcibiades,  whilff  the  weaknefs  of  your 
age  would  have  rendered  my  difcourfes  ineffeftual  to 
you.  But  I  conceive  I  may  now  enter  into  dilpute 
with  you,  as  an  ambitious  young  man,  for  whom  the 
laws  open  away  to  the  dignities  ol  the  republic.  Is  it 
not  vilible  here  that  prudence  prevented  Socrates  from 
treating  Alcibiades- leripufly,  at  a  time  when  grave  and 
fevere  converfation  would  have  given  him  a  djfguft, 
of  which,  perhaps,  he  might  never  have  got  the  better  ? 
*And  when,  in  his  dialogue  upon  the  commonwealth, 
Socratys  afcri.be  s  his  avoiding  public  bufinefs  to  inipir- 
-ation  from  above,  does  he  mean  any  thing  more  than 
what  he  lays  in  his  Apology,  that  a  juft  and  good  man, 
who  intermeddles  with  the  government  in  a  corrupt 
ftate,  is  not  long  without  perifhing?  If  hwhen  he  ap¬ 
pears  before  the  judges  who  were  to  condemn  him, 

e  Tom.  IV.  p.  368.  d  Plat,  in  Theag.  p.  128. 

*  Memorab.  1. 3.  p.  708.  f  Plat,  in  Alcib.  p.  150. 

«Lib.  vi.  tie  Rep.  p.  496.  Apolog.  Soc.  p.  31,  32. 

'  b  Apolog.  Soc.  p.  40, 
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that  divine  voice  is  not  heard  to  prevent  him,  as  it  was 
upon  dangerous  occafions,  the  reafon  is,  that  he  did  not 
deem  it  a  misfortune  for  him  to  die,  efpecially  at  his 
age,  and  in  his  circumltances.  Every  body  knows  what 
his  prognoftication  had  been  long  before,  upon  the  un¬ 
fortunate  expedition  of  Siciiy.  He  attributed  it  to  his 
daemon,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  infpiration  ol  that  Ipi- 
rit.  A  wife  man,  who  fees  an  affair  ilL  concerted,  and 
conduced  with  paflion,  may  eafily  prophefy  upon  the 
event  of  it,  without  the  aid  of  a  daemon’s  infpiration. 

It  muff  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  opinion  which 
gives  men  genii  and  angels  to  direct  and  guard  them, 
was  not  unknown,  even  to  the  pagans.  ‘Plutarch  cites 
the  verfes  of  Menander,  in  which  that  poet  exprefsly 
fays,  “That  every  man  at  his  birth  has  a  good  genius 
given  him,  which  attends  him  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  life  as  a  guide  and  director. 

Azjxnh  oxijxuv  xviipi  avpi.Tvocpjts'ultt 
E-jOvs  yit/opim#,  iiVfxyuyos  T«  a 
AyxOos. 

It  may  be  believed,  with  probability  enough,  that  the 
daemon  of  Socrates,  which  has  been  fo  differently 
fpoken  of,  and  thereby  made  it  a  queftion,  whether  it 
was  a  good  or  bad  angel,  was  no  more  than  the  force 
and  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  which  aiding  according 
to  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  long  ex¬ 
perience,  fupported  by  wife  reflections,  made  him  fore- 
fee  the  events  ot  thole  things,  upon  which  he  was  ei¬ 
ther  confulted,  or  deliberated  himfelf. 

1  conceive,  at  the  fame  time,  that  lie  was  not  lorry 
the  people  fhouldbelieve  him  infpired,  or  that  he  knew 
futurity  by  any  effett  of  the  divinity  whatfoever.  That 
opinion  might  exalt  him  very  much  in  the  fenfe  of  the 
Athenians,  and  gave  him  an  authority,  of  which  the 
greateft  *perlons  of  the  pagan  world  were  very  fond, 

and 

‘  Be  arrim.  tranquil,  p.  474. 

* Lycurgus and  Solon  had  recourfe  to  theautlrority  of  oracles  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  credit.  Zeleueus  pretended,  that  his  laws  had  been  diflat- 
edt  j  him  by  Minerva.  Numa  Pompilius  boafted  his  conferences  with 

the 
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and  which  they  endeavoured  to  acquire  by  fecret  com¬ 
munications,  and  pretended  conferences,  with  fome 
divinity :  but  it  drew  the  jealoufy  of  many  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  upon  him. 

Sect.  III.  Socrates  declared  the  wifejl  of  Mankind  by 
the  Oracle  of  Delphos. 

*  r  |  ^HIS  declaration  of  the  oracle,  fo  advantageous 

A  in  appearance  for  Socrates,  did  not  a  little  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  enflaming  envy,  and  ilirring  up  of  ene¬ 
mies  againft  him,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  Apology, 
wherein  he  recounts  the  occafion,  and  true  fenfe  of 
that  oracle. 

Chserephon,  a  zealous  difciple  of  Socrates,  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  at  Delphos,  demanded  of  the  oracle,  whether 
there  was  a  wifer  man  than  Socrates  in  the  world :  the 
prieflefs  replied  there  was  none.  This  anfwer  puzzled 
Socrates  extremely,  who  could  fcarce  comprehend  the 
fenfe  of  it.  For  on  the  one  fide,  he  well  knew,  fays 
he  of  himfelf,  that  there  was  neither  much  nor  little 
wifdom  in  him ;  and  on  the  other,  he  could  not  fufpeft 
the  oracle  of  falfehood,  the  divinity  being  incapable  of 
telling  a  he.  He  therefore  confxdered  it  attentively,  and 
took  great  pains  to  penetrate  the  fenfe  of  it.  At  firft  he 
applied  himfelf  to  a  powerful  citizen;  a  ftatefman,  and 
a  great  politician,  who  palled  for  one  of  the  wifeftmen 

the  city,  and  who  was  himfelf  as  much  convinced  of 
his  own  merit  as  any  body.  He  found  by  his  converfa- 
tion  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  infinuated  as  much  to 
himfelf  in  terms  fufficiently  intelligible;  which  made 
him  extremely  odious  to  that  citizen,  and  all  who  were 
prefent.  He  did  the  fame  by  feveral  others  of  the  fame 
profefiion ;  and  all  the  fruit  of  his  enquiry  was,  to  draw 
upon  himfelf  a  greater  number  of  enemies.  From  the 
ftatefman  he  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  poets,  whom  he 
found  flill  fuller  of  felf-efteem,  but  really  more  void 
k  Plut.  in  Apolog.  p.  21,  22. 

the  goddefs  Egeria.  The  firft  Scipio  Africanus  made  the  people  believe 
that  the  gods  gave  him  fecret  coimtels.  Even  Scrtorius’s  hind  had 
Something  divine  in  it. 

of 
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of  knowledge  and  wifdom.  He  purfued  his  enquiries 
to  the  artizans,  and  could  not  meet  with  one,  who,  be- 
eaufe  he  fucceeded  in  his  own  art  did  not  believe  him- 
felf  very  capable,,  and  fully  informed  in  all  that  was 
great  be  Tides ;  which  prefumption  was  the  almolt  uni- 
verfal  tailing  ot  the  Athenians.  As  they  had  naturally 
abundance  of  wit,  they  pretended  to  be  knowing  in 
every  thing,  and  believed  themfelves  capable  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  upon  all  things.  His  enquiries  amongtl 
ftrangers  were  not  more  fuccefstul. 

Socrates,  afterwards  entering  into  and  comparing 
himfelf  with  all  thofe  he  had  queftioned*,  di {covered 
that  the  difference  between  him  and  them  was,  that  they 
all  believed  they  knew  what  they  did  not  know,  and 
that  for  his  part,  he  frncerely  profeffed  his  ignorance. 
From  thence  he  concluded,  that  only  God  is  truly  wife, 
and  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  oracle  was  to  fignily, 
.that  all  human  wifdom  was  no  great  matter,  or,  to  fpealc 
more  properly,  was  nothing  at  all.  And  as  to  the  ora¬ 
cle’s  naming  me,  it  no  doubt  did  fo,  fays  he,  by  way  of 
fettingme  up  foranexample,  as  if  it  intended  to  declare 
to  all  men,  The  wife  ft  among  ft  you  is  he,  who  knows, 
like  Socrates,  that  there  is  no  real  wifdom  in  him. 

■Sect.  IV.  Socrates  devotes  himfelf  inliYely  to  the  Ih- 
frvltion  of  the  Youth  of  Athens.  Affefhon  of  his 
Difciples  for  him.  The  admirable  Principles  with 
which  he  infpire.%  them  either  for  Government  or  Re¬ 
ligion. 

AFTER  having  related  Tome  particularities  in  the 
life  of  Socrates,  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  that  in 
which  his  charafter  principally  and  peculiarly  confift- 
ed;  I  mean  the  pains  he  took  to  inftruff  mankind,  and 
particularly  informing  the  youth  of  Athens. 

*  Socrates  in  omnibus  fere  fermonibus  fc  difputat,  ut  rdhilaflimet  ip/e,  reft  Hat 
alios:  nihil  fe  Jciere  dicet,  hi/i  id  ip  fun,  eoque  ptitfare  ccctc'ris,  quodilh,  quoe 
nefeiant,  feiere  ft  putent;  ip/e  fe  nihil feire  id  unum  fiat,  6b  eamque  rem  fe  & r- 
bitrari  ab  Apol/ine  omnium  fapientifimum  efle  dieiuHt,  quod  here  eft  una  omr.it 
fapientia,  non  arbit'rari  ft  fire  quod  hefeiai.  Cic,  Aead.Qweft.i.i,  n,  15,16. 

He 
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1  He  Teemed,  fays  Libanius,  the  common  father  of 
the  republic,  To  attentive  was  he  to  the  happinefs  and 
advantage  of  his  whole  country.  But  as  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  correct  the  aged,  and  to  make  people  change 
principles,  who  revere  the  errors  in  which  they  have 
grown  grey,  he  devoted  his  labours  principally  to  the 
inftrudtion  of  youth,  in  order  to  Tow  the  feeds  of  virtue 
in  a  foil  more  fit  to  produce  the  fruits  of  it. 

njHe  had  no  open  f’chool,  like  the  reft  of  the  phiiofo- 
phers,  nor  fet  times  for  his  leffons.  He  had  no  benches 
prepared,  nor  even  mounted  aprofcflcr’schair.-  He  was 
the  philofopher  of  all  times  and  fealons.  He  taught  in 
all  places,  and  upon  all  occaiions;  in  walking,  conver- 
iation,  at  meals,  in  the  army,  and  in  the  midft  of  the 
camp,  in  the  public  affemblies  of  the  fenate  or  people, 
in  prilon  itielf ,  and  when  he  drank  the  poilon  he  phi- 
lofophiied,  fays  Plutarch,  and  initrubled  mankind. 
And  from  thence  the  fame  judicious  author  takes  occa¬ 
sion  to  eftablifh  a  great  principle  in  point  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  Seneca  *  bef  ore  him  had  placed  in  all  its 
light.  To  be  a  public  man,  fays  he,  it  is  not  neceffary 
to  be  alftually  in  office,  to  wear  the  robe  of  judge  and 
magiftrate,  and  to  fit  in  the  higheft  tribunals  for  the  ad- 
miiuflration  of  juftice.  Many  do  this,  who,  though  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  fine  names  of  orators,  praetors,  and  fe- 
nitors,  if  they  want  the  merit  of  thofe  charafters,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  private  perfons,  and  often  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  loweft  and  vileft  of  the  populace.  But 
whoev  er  knows  to  give  wife  counfel  to  thole  who  coti- 
fult  him,  to  animate  the  citizens  to  virtue,  and  to  in- 

1  In  Apol.Socrat.  p.  641.  m  Plut.  an  feni  fit.  ger.  refp.  p  796. 

*  Habit  tibi  ft  ctiam  in  private  late  explicit  magnus  animus — Ila  de/ituent  ( vir 
iltc )  ut  ubicunque  Jotium  fuum  abfeonderit ,  prodcjjc  vehl  ct  fin  gut  is  ct  unncr/is, 
ingenio ■  wee,  confdio  Nec  enim  is  Joins  reip.  frodejl,  qui  candidates  e.xtrol'it, 
ct  tm'tur  rcos.  ct  de  pace  bdloque  cenft,fed  qui juventutem  exhortatur,  qui  in  tanUl 
bonorum  prccceptorum  inopia  virtute  injlruit  animos ,  qui  ad  pecuniam  lu.xuriam- 
q ut  curju.  mentis  prenjat  ac.rdrahit,  ct  Ji  nihil  ahud  ceric  moratur,  in  private 
publicum  vegot'um  agit.  .  n  Hie  plus prajlat,  qui  in  er peregrinos  et  cives ,  apt 
urbanus  prater  aLuntibus  adjcjjoris  verba  protiunciut ;  quant  qui  docet,  quid 
fit  jufliiia ,  quid  pittas,  quid  patienlia,  quid  fortitude,  quid  mortis  conteniptus, 
quid  dcorutn  intel/cclus,  quant  gratuitwn  bonum  ft  conjcicr.tia?  St  nec.  de 
tranquil,  anim.  c.-iii. 
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fpire  them  with  fe’ntiments  of  probity,  equity,  geriero- 
fity  and  love  of  their -cbustry ;  that  is,  -lays  Plutarch, 
the  true  magi  if  rate  and  ruler,  in  whatever  condition  of. 
place  he  be. 

Such  was  Socrates.  The  fervices  he  did  the  Hate,  by 
the  inlfruftions  he  gave  their  youth,  and  tire  diicip'es  he 
formed,  are  inexpreffiblv  great.  Never  had  mailer  a 
greater  number,  or  fo  illultrioiis.  Plato,  though  alone, 
were  worth  a  multitude.  n  Upon  the  point  of  death  he 
bleffed  and  thanked  God  for  three  things;  that  he  had 
endued  him  with  a  rational  foul,  that  he  was  born  a 
Greek  and  not  a  Barbarian,  and  that  fie  had  placed  bis 
birth  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates.  Xenophon0  had  the 
fame  advantage.  It  is  faid,  that  one  dav  Socrates  met 
him  in  the  ilreet,  and  Hopping  him  with  his  Half,  alkcd 
him  whether  he  knew  where  provifions  were  fold  ?  It 
was  not  difficult  to  anfwer  this  quellion.  But  Socrates 
having  demanded  in  what  place  men  learned  virtue; 
and  feeing  this  fecond  queftion  put  him  to  a  {land : 
“  If  you  defire  to  know  it,”  continued  the  philofopher, 
“  follow  me,  and  you  lhall  be  informed.”  Which  lie 
did  immediately,  and  was  afterwards  the  fir  ft  who  col- 
letted  arid  publiffied  his  mailer’s  difcourfes. 

p  Arillippus,  upon  a  converfation  with  Ifchomacluis, 
in  which  he  had  introduced  fome  llrokes  'of  Socrates’s 
doftiine,  conceived  fo  ardent  a  pallion  to  become  his 
difciple,  that  he  grew  lean  and  wan  in  effect  of  it,  till 
he  could  go  the  fountain-head,  and  imbibe  his  fill  of  a 
philofophy,  that  taught  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  evil. 

What  is  reported  of  Euclid  the  Megarian,  explains 
{fill  better  how  high  the  paffion  of  Sue.  :  •  b  !  .  ; 

ran,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  inftr.ff  .  1  ,e 

was  at  that  time  an  open  war  betwee 
gara,  which  was  carried  on  with 

that  the  Athenians  obliged  their  gen.  a  .  m  take  an  om  ii 
to  lay  wafte  the  territory  of  Megan  -  wi .  r  a  v.mi,  a  id 
prohibited  the  Meganans  to  let  foot  in  Attm  .men 

“  Plut.  in  Mario,  p.  433.  0  I)  ,'n  -0i 

t  Flue  de  Curio f.  p.  516.  ’  .  .1.  ::i  i  •  r:r,  ; 

O  j  pain 
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pain  of  death.  This  decree  could  not  extinguish  nor 
fufpend  the  zeal  of  Euclid.  r  He  left  his  city  in  the 
evening  in  the  difguife  of  a  woman,  with  a  veil  upon 
his  head,  and  came  to  the  houfe  of  Socrates  in  the  night, 
where  he  continued  till  the  approach  of  day,  when  he 
returned  in  the  fame  manner  he  came. 

The  ardour  of  the  young  Athenians  to  follow  him 
was  incredible.  They  left  father  and  mother,  and  re¬ 
nounced  all  parties  of  pleafure,  to  attach  themfelves  to 
him,  and  to  hear  his  difcourfes.  We  may  judge  of  this 
in  the  example  of  Alcibiades,  the  moll  ardent  and  fiery 
of  all  the  Athenians.  The  philosopher  however  never 
Spared  him,  and  was  always  ready  to  calm  the  falliespf 
his  paffions,  and  to  rebuke  his  pride,  which  was  his 
great  difeafe.  I  have  before  related  fome  inftances  of 
this  temper  of  his.  5  One  day  when  Alcibiades  was 
boaftmg  of  his  wealth,  and  the  great  eflates  in  his  poffef- 
fion  (which  generally  blow  up  the  pride  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  quality)  he  carried  him  to  a  geographical  map, 
and  afked  him  to  find  Attica.  It  was  fo  fmall  it  could 
Scarce  be  difcerned  upon  that  draught ;  he  found  it, 
however,  through  with  fome  difficulty :  but  upon  being 
defired  to  point  out  his  own  effate  there :  “  It  is  too 
fmall,”  fays  he,  “  to  be  diflinguiffied  in  fo  little  a 
fpace.” — “  See  then,”  replied  Socrates,  “  how  much 
you  are  affefted  about  an  imperceptible  point  of  land.” 
This  reafoning  might  have  been  urged  much  farther 
Hill :  for  what  was  Attica,  compared  to  all  Greece, 
Greece  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the  whole  world,  and  the 
world  itfelf  to  the  vafl  extent  of  the  infinite  orbs  which 
furround  it?  What  an  infeft,  what  a  nothing,  is  the 
jnoft  powerful  prince  of  the  earth  in  the  midlt  of  this 
abyfs  of  bodies  and  immenfe  fpaces,  and  how  much  of 
it  does  he  occupy! 

The  young  people  of  Athens,  dazzled  with  the  glory 
of  Themiltocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  and  full  of  a 
wild  ambition,  after  having  received  for  lome  time  the 
leffons  of  the  fophifls,  who  promifed  to  make  them 
very  great  politicians,  conceived  themfelves  capable  of 

»  Aul. -Gel,  Noft.  Att.  1.  vi,  c  to,  » j£lian.  l.  iii.  c.  28. 

every 
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every  thing,  and  afpired  at  the  higheft  employments. 

*  One  of  thefe,  named  Glauco,  had  taken  it  fo  ftrongly 
into  his  head,  to  enter  upon  the  adminiftration  of  the 
public  affairs,  though  not  twenty  years  old,  that  none 
of  his  family  or  friends  were  able  to  divert  him  from 
a  defign  fo  little  confident  with  his  age  and  capacity. 
Socrates,  who  had  an  affeftion  for  him  upon  account  of 
Plato  his  brother,  was  the  ofily  perfon  that  could  pre¬ 
vail  upon  him  to  change  his  refolution. 

Meeting  him  one  day,  he  accofled  him  fo  happily 
with  difeourfe,  that  he  engaged  him  to  give  him  the 
hearing.  “  You  are  defirous  then  to  govern  the  re¬ 
public, faid  he  to  him.  “  True,”  replied  Glauco. 
“  You  cannot  have  a  more  noble  defign,”  anfwered 
Socrates,  “  for,  if  you  fucceed,  you  will  have  it  in 
your  power  to  ferve  your  friends  effe&ually,  to  aggran¬ 
dize  your  family,  and  to  extend  the  confines  of  your 
country.  You  will  make  yourfelf  known  not  only  to 
Athens,  but  throughout  all  Greece,  and  perhaps  your 
renown,  like  that  of  Themiflocles,  may  fpread  abroad 
amongft  the  barbarous  nations.  In  Ihort,  wherever 
you  are,  you  will  attraQ:  the  refpeft  and  admiration  of 
-  the  whole  world.” 

So  fmooth  and  infinuating  a  prelude  was  extremely 
pleafing  to  the  young  man,  who  was  taken  by  his  blind 
fide.  He  llaid  willingly,  gave  no  occafioh  to  prefs  him 
on  that  account,  and  the  conveffation  continued. 
“  Since  you  defire  to  be  efteemed  and  honoured,  no 
doubt  your  view  is  to  be  ufeful  to  the  pitbli&?”-“- 
“  Certainly.” — “  Tell  me  then,  I  beg  you,  in  the  name 
of  the  gods,  what  is  the  firft  fervice  you  propofe  to  ren¬ 
der  the  date?”  As  Glauco  feCined  at  a  lofs,  and  medi¬ 
tated  upon  what  he  fhould  anfwer:  “  I  prefutim,”  feoiV- 
tinues  Socrates,  “  it  to  enrich  it,  that  is  to  fay,  to  align¬ 
ment  its  revenues.”— *“  My  very  thought.”- — “  You 
are  well  veiled  then  undoubtedly  in  the  revenues  of 
the  flate,  and  know  perfectly  to  what  they  may  amount, 
you  have  not  failed  to  make  them  your  particular  ftudv, 
‘  Xeneph,  memorab.  1.  iii.  p.  57*— 774.  '  • 

in 
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in  order  that  if  a  fund  fhould  happen  to  fail  by  any  un= 
foreieen. accident,  you  might  be  able  to  fupplv  the  de¬ 
ficiency  by  another.’ — “  I  proteft,”  replied  Glauco, 
“  that  never  entered  into  my  thoughts,” — “  At  lcaft 
you  will  tell  me  to  what  the  expences  of  the  republic 
amount;  for  you  mult  know  the  importance  ol  re¬ 
trenching  fuch  as  are  fuperfmous.” — “  I  own  I  am  as 
little  informed  in  this  point  as  the  other.” — “  You 
muff  therefore  refer  your  deiign  of  enriching  the  Hate 
till  another  time;  for  it  is  impollible  you  fhould  do  it, 
whilll  you  are  unacquainted  with  its  revenue  and  ex¬ 
pences.” 

“  But,”  faid  Glauco,  “  there  is  Hill  another  means 
which  you  have  not  mentioned:  a  Hate  may  be  en¬ 
riched  by  the  ruin  of  its  enemies.” — “You  are  in  the 
right,”  replied  Socrates,  “  but  that  depends  upon  its 
being  the  HrongeH;  otherwise  it  incurs  the  danger  of 
loi'ing  what  it  has:  for  which  reafon,  he  who  talks  of 
engaging  in  a  war,  ought  to  know  the  forces  on  both 
Hides;  that  if  he  finds  his  own  party  HrongeH,  he  may 
boldly  advife  the  war;  and,  it  weakefl,  dilluade  the 
people  from  undertaking  it.  Now,  do  you  know  the 
flrcngth  of  our  republic,  and  that  of  our  enemies  by 
fea  and  land?  Have  you  a  Hate  of  them  in  writing  ? 
Be  fo  kind  as  to  let  me  fee  it.” — “  I  have  it  not  at  pre- 
fent,”  faid  Glauco. — “  I  fee  then,”  faid  Socrates, 
“  that  we  fliall  not  prefently  enter  into  a  war,  it  you 
■are  charged  with  the  government;  tor  you  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  enquiries  to  make,  and  much  pains  to  go 
through,  before  you  will  refolve  upon  it.” 

He  ran  over,  in  this  manner,  feveral  other  articles  no 
lefs  important,  with  which  Glauco  appeared  equally 
unacquainted;  till  he  brought  him  to  confefs,  how  ri¬ 
diculous  tliofe  people  were,  who  have  the  ralhnefs  to 
intrude  into  government,  without  any  other  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  fervice  of  the  public,  than  that  of  a  high 
elfeem  for  themfelves,  and  an  immoderate  ambition  of 
riling  to  the  fil'd  places  and  dignities.  “  Have  a  care,” 
dear  Glauco,”  faid  he  to  him,  “  left  a  too  warm  delire 

of 
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of  honours  fhould  deceive  you  into  purfuits  that  may 
cover  you  with  ihamc,  by  letting  your  incapacity  and 
blender  abilities  in  trill  light.” 

Glauco  improved  trom  die  wife  admonitions  of  So¬ 
crates,  and  took  time  to  intorm  himfelt  in  private,  be¬ 
fore  he  ventured  to  appear  in  public.  This  is  a  lelfon 
for  all  ages,  and  may  be  very  ufetul  to  peribns  in  all 
llations  and  conditions  of  life. 

“  Socrates  did  not  prge  his  friends  to  enter  early  into 
public  employments;  butfirflto  take  pains  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  knowledge  neceffary  to  their  fuccofs  in 
them.  “  x  A  man  muff  be  very  fimple,”  faid  he,  “  to 
believe  that  the  mechanic  arts  are  not  to  be  acquired 
without  the  help  of  proper  mailers,  and  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  requifite  in  governing  Hates,  which  is  the  higheft 
degree  of  human  prudence,  demands  no  previous  la¬ 
bour  and  application.”  His  great  care  in  regard  to 
tliofe  who  aipired  at  public  employments,  was  to  form 
their  manners  upon  the  folid  principles  of  probity  and 
iullice  ;  and  efpecially  to  infpire  them  with  a  fincere 
love  of  their  country,  with  the  moll  ardent  pafiion  for 
the  public  good,  and  a  high  idea  of  the  power  and 
goodnefs  of  the  gods:  becaufe,  without  thefe  qualities, 
all  other  abilities  lerve  only  to  render  men  more  wick¬ 
ed,  and  more  capable  of  doing  evilv  Xenophon  has 
tranfmitted  to  us  a  converfation  of  Socrates  with  Eu- 
thydemus,  upon  Providence,  which  is  one  of  the  finefl 
palfages  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

“  Did  you  never  refleft  within  yourfelf,”  fays  Socra¬ 
tes  to  Euthydemus,  “  how  much  care  the  gods  have 
taken  to  bellow  upon  man  all  that  is  neceffary  to  his 
nature?” — “  Never,  I  allure  you,”  replied  he.  “  You 
fee,”  continued  Socrates,  “  how  neceffary  light  is,  and 
how  precious  that  gift  of  the  gods  ought  to  appear  to 
us.”— “  Without  it,”  added  Euthydemus,  “  we  fhould 
be  like  the  blind,  and  all  nature  as  if  it  were  not,' or 
were  dead  :  but  becaufe  we  have  occafion  tor  fufpence 
and  relaxation,  they  have  alio  given  us  the  night  for 
•  Xcnoph.  mcinorabj  i.  iv.  p.  800.  *  Idem,  p.  792. 
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our  repofe.” — “  You  are  in  the  right,  and  for  this  we 
ought  to  render  them  continual  praifes  and  thanks¬ 
giving.  They  have  ordained  that  the  fun,  that  bright 
and  luminous  liar,  fhould  prefide  over  the  day  to  dif- 
tinguilh  its  different  parts,  and  that  its  light  fhould  not 
only  ferve  to  difcover  the  wonders  of  nature,  but  to 
difpenfe  univerfal  light  and  heat;  and  at  the  fame  time 
they  have  commanded  the  moon  and  liars  to  illuminate 
the  night,  of  itfelf  dark  and  obfcure.  Is  there  any 
thing  more  admirable  than  this  variety  and  viciffitude 
of  day  and  night,  of  light  and  darknefs,  of  labour  and 
reft;  and  all  this  for  the  convenience  and  good  of 
man?”  Socrates  enumerates  in  like  manner  the  infi¬ 
nite  advantages  we  receive  from  fire  and  water  in  the 
occafions  of  life;  and  continuing  to  obferve  upon  the 
wonderful  attention  of  Providence  in  all  that  regards 
us.  “  What  fay  you,”  purfued  he,  “  upon  the  fun's 
return  after  winter  to  revifit  us,  and  that  as  the  fruits  of 
one  feafon  wither  and  decay,  he  ripens  new  ones  to 
fucceed  them?  That  having  rendered  man  this  fer- 
vice,  he  retires,  left  he  fhould  incommode  him  by  ex- 
cefs  of  heat;  and  then,  after  having  removed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  which  he  could  not  pafs  without  putting  us 
in  danger  of  perifhing  with  cold,  that  he  returns  in  the 
fame  track  to  refume  his  place  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
heavens,  where  his  prefence  is  molt  beneficial  to  us? 
And  becaufe  we  could  neither  fupport  the  cold  nor 
heat,  if  we  were  to  pafs  in  an  inftant  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  do  you  not  admire,  that  whilfl  this  ftar  ap¬ 
proaches  and  removes  fo  flowly,  the  two  extremities 
arrive  bv  almoft  infenfible  degrees ?  *  Is  it  pofftblfe 

not  to  difcover,  in  this  difpofition  of  the  feafons  of  the 
year,  a  providence  and  goodnefs,  not  only  attentive  to 
our  neceffities,  but  even  our  delights  and  enjoy¬ 
ments?” 

“All  thefe  things,”  faid  Euthydemus,  “  make  me 
doubt  whether  the  gods  have  any  other  employment 

■*  nffj.oi'luca;  vpo;  thTO  rrapr/_nv,  ai  Jjjuava  fj.oy.vi  WV  ii0jjj9u 

than 
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than  to  fhower  down  their  gifts  and  graces  upon  man. 
kind.  There  is  one  point,  however,  that  puts  me  to  a 
Hand,  which  is,  that  the  brute  animals  partake  of  all 
thefe  bleflings  as  well  as  ourfelves.” — “  Yes,”  replied 
Socrates,  “but  do  you  but  obferve,  that  all  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  fubfift  only  for  man’s  fervice  ?  The  ftrongeft  and 
mod  vigorous  of  them  he  fubje&s  at  his  will,  he  makes 
them  tame  and  gentle,  and  ufes  them  fuccefsfully  in 
his  wars,  his  labours,  and  the  other  occafions  of  life.” 

“  What  if  we  conlider  man  in  himfelf.”  Here  So- 
crates  examines  the  diverfity  of  the  fenfes,  by  the  mi- 
niftry  of  which  man  enjoys  all  that  is  beft  and  mod 
excellent  in  nature;  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  the 
force  of  his  reafon,  which  exalt  him  infinitely  above  all 
other  animals;  the  wonderful  gift  of  fpeech,  by  the 
means  of  which  we  communicate  our  thoughts  reci¬ 
procally,  publifh  our  laws,  and  govern  Hates. 

“  From  all  this,”  fays  Socrates,  “  it  is  eafy  to  difcern 
that  there  are  gods,  and  that  they  have  man  in  their 
particular  care,  though  he  cannot  difcover  them  by  his 
fenfes.  Do  we  perceive  the  thunder,  whilft  it  ftrikes 
through  all  things  which  oppofe  it  ?  Do  we  diftinguifh 
the  winds,  whilft  they  are  tearing  up  *11  before  them 
in  our  view?  Our  foul  itfelf,  with  which  we  are  fo 
intimate,  which  moves  and  a£ta  us,  is  it  vifible,  can 
we  behold  it?  It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  gods, 
of  whom  none  are  vifible  in  the  diftribution  of  their 
favours.  The  Great  God  himfelf,”  (thefe  words 
are  remarkable,  and  demonftrate  that  Socrates  acknow¬ 
ledged  one  fupreme  God,  the  author  of  all  being,  and 
fuperior  to  all  others,  who  were  only  the  minifters  of 
his  will)  “  this  Great  God,  who  has  formed  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  fupports  the  ftupendous  work,  whofe  every 
part  is  finifhed  with  the  utmoft  goodnefs  and  harmony.; 
he  who  preferves  them  perpetually  in  immortal  vi¬ 
gour,  and  caufes  them  to  obey  him  with  a  never-fail¬ 
ing  punftuality,  and  a  rapidity  not  to  be  followed  by 
our  imagination;  this  makes  God  himfell  fufficiently 
vifible  by  the  endlefs  wonders  of  which  he  is  author; 

3  but 
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but  continues  always  in vifible  in  himfeH.  Let  us  not 
then  rctuic  to  believe  even  what  we  do  not  fee,  and  let 
us  fupply  the  delects  of  our  corporeal  eves,  by  tiling 
thole  of  the  foul;  but  efpecially  let  us  learn  to  render 
the  juft  homage  of  refpect  and  veneration  to  the  divi- 
nity,  whole  will  it  feeins  to  be,  that  we  fliould  have  no 
other  perception  of  him  than  by  his  effetts  in  our  fa¬ 
vour.  Now  this  adoration,  this  homage,  conlifts  in 
pleafing  him,  and  we  can  only  pleafe  him  in  doing  his 
will.”  '  •' 

>  In  this  manner  Socrates  inftruiled  youth  ;  thefe  are 
the  principles  and  fentiments  he  infpired  into  them; 
on  the  one  fide,  a  perfect  fubmiffion  to  the  laws  and 
magiftrates,  in  which  he  made  juftice  conlift:  on  the 
other,  a  profound  regard  for  the  divinitv,  which  confti- 
tutes  religion.  In  things  furpafling  our  underftamhng, 
he  advifes  us  to  confult  the  gods;  and  as  they  impart 
themfel ves  only  to  thofe  that  pleafe  them,  he  recom¬ 
mends  above  all  things  the  making  of  them  propitious 
by  a  wife  regularity  of  conduit.  “  *  The  gods  are 
wife,”  lays  he,  “and  it  depends  upon  them  either  to 
grant  what  we  alk,  or  to  give  us  directly  the  reverie  of 
it.”  He  cites  an  excellent  prayer  from  an  anonymous 
poet:  “  Great  God,  give  us,  we  befeech  thee,  thofe 
good  things  of  which  we  Hand  in  need,  whether  we 
crave  them  or  not;  and  remove  from  us  all  thole  which 
may  be  hurtful  to  us,  though  we  implore  them  of  you.” 
The  vulgar  imagined  that  there  are  things  which  the 
gods  obferve,  and  others  of  which  they  take  no  notice : 
but  Socrates  taught  that  the  gods  obferve  all  our  aftions 
and  words;  that  they  penetrate  into  our  moft  fecret 
thoughts,  are  prelent  in  all  our  deliberations,  and  that 
they  infpire  us  in  all  our  aitions. 

y  Xenoph.  Memorab.  1.  iv.  p.  803,  &  805, 

*  ’Em  *f»',  ni'j.cLt  ci'f-f  y  Siiorjcu  utV  ay  T.;  tb'/cy. r/©'  *7 

‘saicivu a  idiyyy>  Plut.  Alcib,  I.  ii,  p.  1^8, 
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Sect.  V.  Socrates  applies  himfelf  to  difcredit  the  So- 
phijls  in  the  Opinion  of  the  young  Athenians.  What 
is  to  be  under  flood  of  the  ironical  Character  af cubed 
to  him. 


SOCRATES  found  it  neceffary  to  prejudice  the 
young  people  againlt  a  bad  tafte,  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  lor  loine  time  in  Greece.  A  fe£t  ol  afluming 
men  arofe,  who  ranking  themfelves  as  the  firlt  lages  ot 
Greece,  were  entirely  the  reverfe  in  their  conduct.  For 
inllead  of  being  infinitely  remote  from  all  avarice  and 
ambition,  like  Pittacus,  Bias,  Thales,  and  the  others 
who  made  a  ftudy  of  wifdom  their  principal  occupation, 
thefe  men  were  ambitious  and  covetous,  entered  into 
the  intrigues  and  affairs  of  the  world,  and  made  a  trade 
of  their  pretended  knowledge*.  zThev  were  called 
fophifts,  and  wandered  frpm  city  to  city.  They  caufed 
themfelves  to  be  cried  up  as  oracles,  and  walked  about 
attended  by  crowds  ot  difciples,  who,  through  a  kind 
of  enchantment,  abandoned  the  embraces  of  their  pa¬ 
rents  to  follow  thefe  proud  teacheis,  whom  they  paid 
a  great  price  for  their  inflruftion.  There  was  nothing 
thefe  mailers  did  not  profefs :  theology,  phyfics,  ethics, 
arithmetic,  aflronomy,  grammar,  mufic,  poetry,  rheto¬ 
ric,  and  hillory.  They  knew  every  thing,  and  could 
teach  every  thing.  Their  greateft  fuppofed  fkill  lay  in 
philofophy  and  eloquence.  Molt  of  them,  like  Gor- 
gias,  valued  themfelves  upon  giving  immediate  anfwers 
to  all  queftions  that  could  be  propofed  to  them.  Their 
young  difciples  acquired  nothing  from  their  precepts 
but  a  lilly  elteem  tor  themfelves,  and  an  univerfal  con¬ 
tempt  for  every  body  elfe ;  fo  that  not  a  fcholar  quit¬ 
ted  thefe  fchools,  but  was  more  impertinent  than  when 
be  Jfirfl  entered  them. 

It  was  necellary  to  decry  the  falfe  eloquence  and  bad 
logic  ot  thefe  proud  teachers  m  the  fenle  of  the  young 
Athenians.  I  o  attack  them  m  front,  and  difpute  with 

1  Plat,  in  Apolog,  p.  19,  20. 

*  *  Sic  enim  apcllqntur  bi,  qai  bJUnialionis  ant  quu'Jius  caufa  pkibfopk/intur . 

Cic.  in  Lucul.  11.  129, 

them 
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them  in  a  direCt  manner  by  a  continued  difcourfe,  was 
what  Socrates  could  well  have  done,  for  he  po fie fled  in 
an  extreme  degree  the  talents  of  fpeaking  and  reafon- 
ing ;  but  this  was  no  means  to  fucceed  again!!  great 
liaranguers,  whole  foie  aim  was  to  dazzle  their  auditors 
with  a  vain  glitter  and  rapid  flow  of  words.  He  there¬ 
fore  took  another  courfe,  and  *  employing  the  turns 
and  addrefs  of  irony,  which  he  knew  how  to  apply  with 
wonderful  art  and  delicacy,  he  chofe  to  conceal,  under 
the  appearance  of  fimplicity  and  the  affectation  of  ig¬ 
norance,  all  the  beauty  and  great  force  of  his  genius. 
Nature,  which  had  given  him  fo  fine  a  foul,  feemed  to 
have  formed  his  outfide  exprefsly  for  fupporting  the 
ironic  characler.  He  was  very  ugly,  and  befides  that, 
t  had  fomething  very  blockifh  and  flupid  in  his  phyfi- 
ognomy.  The  whole  air  of  his  perfon,  which  had  no¬ 
thing  but  what  was  very  common  and  very  poor  in  it, 
perfectly  correfponded  with  that  of  his  countenance. 

When  ^  he  happened  into  the  company  of  fome  one 
of  the  fophifls,  he  propofed  his  doubts  with  a  diffident 
•and  modeft  air,  afked  Ample  queflions  in  a  plain  man¬ 
ner,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  incapable  of  exprefling  hiin- 
felf  otherwife,  made  ufe  of  trivial  comparifons,  and  al- 
lu (ions'  taken  from  the  meaneft  employments.  Thefo- 
phift  heard  him  with  a  fcornlul  attention,  and  inftead 
of  giving  him  a  precife  anfwer,  fell  into  his  common 
places,  and  talked  a  great  deal  without  faying  any  thing 
to  the  purpofe.  Socrates,  after  having  prailed  (not  to 
enrage)  his  adverfary,  intreated  him  to  adapt  himfelt 
to  his  weaknefs,  and  to  defcend  fo  low  as  him,  by  fa- 


*  Socrates  in  ironia  diflimulantiaque  longe  omnibus  lepore  atque  humamtute 
prccjlitit.  Cic.  1.  ii.  die  Orat.  n.  270. 

+  Zopyrus phyjiognomon—jlupidum  ejfe  Socratem  dixit  et  lardum.  Cic.  de 
Fat.  ri.  10. 

+  Socrates  de  fe  ipfe  detrahens  in  difputatione,  plus  trilucbat  its,  quos  volebat 
Tcjellert,  ltd  cum.  aliud  dicerct  atque  fentiret,  libenter  uti  folitus  ejl  i/la  dijfimu - 
latione,  quam  Greed  iifiu-jiay  vocant.  Cic.  Acad.  Quaelt.  1.  iv.  n.  15. 

Sed  et  ilium  quern  ncminavi  (Gorgiam)  et  exteros  fophijlas,  ut  e  Platone  intel- 
ligi  potejl ,  lujos  videmus  a  Socrate.  Is  enim  percontando  atqne  intcrrogando  eli- 
cere  foUbet  eorum  op'miones  quibufcum  dijfercbat,  ut  ad  e a,  qua  ii  rcfpcndijfet,  Jt 
quid  videreturt  dicerct.  Cxc.  die  Finib,  1,  ii.  it.  2. 
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?  tisfying  his  queilions  in  a  few  words;  becaufe  neither 
1  .his  wit  nor  his  memory  were  capable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  or  retaining  fo  many  fine  and  exalted  notions,  and 
that  all  his  knowledge  was  confined  to  queftion  and 
an  Twer. 

This  paTed  in  a  numerous  affemblv,  and  the  fcienti- 
fic  perfon  could  not  recede.  When  Socrates  had  once 
got  him  out  of  his  intrenchment,  by  obliging  him  to  an- 
fwer  his  queftions  fuccinQly  ;  he  carried  him  on  from 
one  to  another  to  the  moll  abfurd  confequences ;  and 
after  having  reduced  him  either  to  contradict  himfelf  or 
be  lilent,  he  complained  that  the  learned  man  would 
not  vouchiate  to  inftfuct  him.  The  young  people, 
however,  perceived  the  incapacity  of  their  mailer,  and 
changed  their  admiration  for  him  into  contempt.  Thus 
the  name  of  fophill  became  odious  and  ridiculous. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge,  that  men  of  the  fophilt’s  charac¬ 
ter,  of  which  I  have  now  fpoken,  who  were  in  high  cre¬ 
dit  with  the  great,  who  lorded  it  amongft  the  youth  of 
Athens,  and  had  been  long  celebrated  for  their  wit  and 
learning,  could  not  be  attacked  with  impunity ;  and  the 
rather,  becaufe  they  had  been  taken  in  the  two  moft 
•fenfible  points,  their  fame,  and  their  intereft.  *  So¬ 
crates, for  having  endeavoured  to  unmafk  their  vices, and 
difcredit  their  falle  eloquence,  experienced,  fromthefe 
corrupt  and  haughty  men,  all  that  could  be  feared  or 
•expended  from  the  moft  malignant  envy,  and  the  moft 
envenomed  hatred;  to  which  it  is  now  time  to  proceed. 

Sect.  VI.  Socrates  is  accvftd  of  holding  had  Opinions 
in  regard  to  the  Gods,  and  of  corrupting  the  Athenian 
Youth.  He  defends  himfelf  without  Art  or  Fear.  He 
is  condemned  to  die. 

b  O  OCRATES  was  accufed  a  little  before  the  firft 
O  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  foon  after  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  out  of  Athens,  in  the  fixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  life ;  but  the  profecution  had  been 
-proje&ed  long  before.  The  oracle  of  Delphos,  which 
•  Plat,  ia  Apolog.  p.  23*  *  A.  M.  3602.  Ant.  J.  C.  402. 

had 
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had  declared  him  the  wifeft  of  mankind;  the  contempt 
into  which  he  had  brought  the  doftrine  and  morals  of' 
the  fophifts  of  his  time,  who  were  then  in  high  reputa¬ 
tion;  the  liberty  with  which  he  attacked  all  vice;  the 
fingular  attachment  of  his  difciples  for  his  perfon  and 
maxims,  had  all  concurred  in  alienating  people  againil 
him,  and  had  drawn  abundance  of  envy  upon  him. 

c  His  enemies  having  fworn  his  deftruftion,  and  per- 

*  ceiving  the  difficulty  oi;  the  attempt,  prepared  the  way 
for  it  at  a  diftance,  and  at  fii  ft  attacked  him  in  the  dark, 
and  by  ob (cure  and  fecret  methods.  It  is  laid,  that  to 
found  the  people’s  difpofition  in  regard  to  Socrates,  and 
to  try  whether  it  would  ever  be  fate  to  cite  him  before 
the  judges,  they  engaged  Ariftophanes  to  bring  him 
into  the  theatre  in  a  comedy,  wherein  the  fir  ft  feeds  of 
the  accufation  meditated  againft  him  were  fown.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  Ariftophanes  was  fuborned  by 
Anytus,  and  the  relt  of  Socrates’s  enemies,  to  compofe 
that  fatirical  piece  againft  him.  It  is  very  likely,  that 
the  declared  contempt  of  Socrates  for  all  comedies  in 
general,  and  for  thole  of  Ariftophanes  in  particular, 
whilft  he  profeifed  an  extraordinary  efteem  for  the  tra¬ 
gedies  of  Euripides,  might  be  the  poet’s  true  motive 
for  taking  his  revenge  of  the  philofopher.  However, 
it  were,  Ariftophanes,  to  the  difgraee  of  poetry,  lent 
his  pen  to  the  malice  of  Socrates’s  enemies,  or  his  own 
refentment,  and  employed  his  whole  genius  and  capa¬ 
city  to  depreciate  the  bell  and  mo  ft  excellent  man  that 

•  ever  the  pagan  world  produced. 

He  compelled  a  piece  called  Thu  Clouds,  wherein  he 
introduced  the  philofopher,  perched  in  a  balket,  and 
hoifted  up  amid  ft  the  air  and  clouds,  from  whence  he 
vents  maxims,  or  rather  the  moll  ridiculous  fubtleties. 
A  very  aged  debtor,  who  defires  to  efcape  the  clofe  pur- 
fu its  of  his  creditors,  comes  to  him  to  be  taught  the  art 
of  tricking  them  at  law  ;  to  prove  by  unanfwerable  rea¬ 
sons  that  he  owes  them  nothing;  and,  in  a  word,  of  a 
very  bad,  to  make  a  very  good  caufe.  But  finding 
himfelf  incapable  of  any  improvements  hour  the  iub- 
c  /Elian,  J,  ii,  c.  13.  Plat.  in.  Apolog.  Social,  p.  19. 
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lime  lefTons  of  his  new  mailer,  he  brings  his  foil  to  him 
in  his  Head.  This  young  man  foon  alter  quits  his  learn¬ 
ed  ichool  fo  well  inilrufted,  that  at  their  firft  meeting 
he  beats  his  father,  and  proves  to  him  by  fubtle,  but 
invincible  arguments,  that  he  has  reafon  for  treating 
him  in  that  manner.  In  every  fcene  where  Socrates 
appears,  the  poet  makes  him  utter  a  thoufand  imperti- 
nencies,  and  as  many  impieties  againil  the  gods  ;  and 
in  particular  againil  Jupiter.  He  makes  him  talk  like 
a  man  of  the  greateil  vanity  and  opinion  of  himfeli ; 
with  an  equal  contempt  for  all  others,  who,  out  of  a 
criminal  curioiity,  is  for  penetrating  what  paifes  in  the 
heavens,  and  for  diving  into  the  abyifes  of  the  earth  ; 
who  boafts  of  having  always  the  means  to  make  injuf- 
tice  triumph;  and  who  is  not  contented  with  keeping 
thofefecrets  for  his  own  ufe,  but  teaches  them  to  others, 
and  thereby  corrupts  youth.  All  this  is  attended  with 
a  refined  raillery,  and  a  fait,  which  could  not  fail  of 
pleafing  a  people  of  fo  quick  and  delicate  a  taile  as  the 
Athenians,  who  werebefides  naturallv  invidious  to  all 
tranfcendent  merit.  They  were  fo  much  charmed  with 
it,  that  without  waiting  the  concluiion  ol  the  rcprefen- 
tation,  they  ordered  the  name  of  Ariilophanes  to  be 
fet  down  above  thofe  of  all  his  competitors. 

Socrates,  who  had  been  informed  that  he  was  to  be 
afled  in  the  theatre,  went  thither  upon  the  day  to  fee  the 
comedy,  contrary  to  his  cuilom  ;  for  it  was  not  com¬ 
mon  for  him  to  go  to  thofe  aifemblies,  unlefs  when  fome 
new  tragedy  of  Euripides  was  to  be  performed,  who 
was  his  intimate  friend,  and  whofe  pieces  he  eileemcd, 
upon  account  of  the  folid  principles  of  morality  he 
took  care  to  interfperfe  in  them.  It  was  however  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  had  not  patience  to  wait  the  concluiion 
of  one  of  them,  wherein  the  a£lor  had  begun  with  a 
dangerous  maxim,  and  went  out  immediately,  without 
coniidering  the  injury  his  withdrawing  might  do  his 
friend’s  reputation.  He  never  went  to  comedies,  un- 
leis  when  Alcibrades  and  Critias  forced  him  thither 
againil  his  will,  offended  at  the  unbounded  licence 
which  reigned  in  them,  and  incapable  of  feeing  the  re- 
2  putation 
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putation  of  his  fellow  citizens  publicly  torn  in  pieces. 
He  was  prefent  at  this  without  the  leaft  emotion,  and 
■without  exprefling  any  difcontent;  and  fome  ftrangers 
being  in  pain  to  know  who  the  Socrates  d  intended  by 
the  play  was,  he  rofe  up  from  his  feat  and  fhowed  him. 
felf  during  the  whole  reprefentation.  He  told  thofe 
who  were  near  him,  and  were  amazed  at  his  indiffe¬ 
rence  and  patience,  that  he  imagined  himfelf  at  a  great 
entertainment,  where  he  was  agreeably  laughed  at,  and 
that  it  was  neceflary  to  let  raillery  pais. 

There  is  no  appearance,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
that  Ariftophanes,  though  he  was  not  Socrates’s  friend, 
had  entered  into  the  black  confpiracy  of  his  enemies, 
and  had  any  thought  of  occafioning  his  deftru&ion.  It 
is  more  probable  that  a  poet,  who  diverted  the  public 
at  the  expence  of  the  principal  magiftrates  and  moil 
celebrated  generals,  was  alfo  willing  to  make  them 
laugh  at  the  expence  of  a  philofopher.  All  the  guilt 
was  on  the  fide  of  thofe  who  envied  him,  and  his  ene¬ 
mies,  who  were  in  hopes  of  making  great  ufe  of  the  re¬ 
prefentation  of  this  comedy  againlt  him.  The  artifice 
was  indeed  profound,  and  conceived  with  fkill.  In 
aiding  a  man  upon  the  ftage,  he  is  only  reprefented  on 
his  bad,  weak,  or  ambiguous  fides.  1  hat  view  of  him 
is  followed  with  ridicule,  ridicule  accuftoms  people  to 
the  contempt  of  his  perfon,  and  contempt  proceeds  to 
injullice.  For  the  world  are  naturally  bold  in  infult- 
ing,  abufing,  and  injuring  a  man,  when  once  he  be¬ 
comes  the  object  of  their  general  contempt. 

Thefe  were  the  firft  blows  {truck  at  him,  and  ferv- 
ed  as  an  allay  and  trial  of  the  great  affair  meditated 
againft  him.  It  lay  dormant  a  long  while,  and  did  not 
break  out  in  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  trouble* 
of  the  republic  might  well  occafion  that  long  delay  :> 
for  it  was  in  that  interval  the  enterprife  againlt  Sicily 
happened,  the  event  of  which  was  fo  unfortunate,  that 
Athens  was  befieged  and  taken  by  Lyfander,  who 
changed  its  form  of  government,  and  eftabliihed  the 
*  Plut.  de  educ.  liber,  p*  ro. 
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thirty  tyrants,  that  were  not  expelled  till  a  very  fmall 
time  before  the  affair  we  fpeak  of, 

‘Melitus  then  appeared  as  accufer,  and  entered  a 
procefs  in  form  againft  Socrates.  His  accufation  con¬ 
fined  of  two  heads.  The  firft  was,  that  he  did  not  ad¬ 
mit  the  gods  acknowledged  by  the  republic,  and  intro¬ 
duced  new  divinities :  the  fecond,  that  he  corrupted 
the  youth  of  Athens;  and  concluded  with  inferring* 
that  fentence  of  death  ought  to  pafs  againft  him. 

Never  had  accufation  fo  little  probability,  pretext, 
or  foundation  as  this.  It  was  now  forty  years  that  So¬ 
crates  had  made  it  his  profefhon  to  inftrutt  the  Athe¬ 
nian  youth.  He  had  advanced  no  opinions  in  fecret, 
and  in  the  dark.  His  leffons  were  given  publicly,  and 
in  the  view  of  great  numbers  of  auditors.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  obferved  the  fame  conduft,  and  taught  the  fame 
principles.  What  then  could  be  Melitus’s  motive  for 
this  accufation,  after  fuch  a  length  of  time  ?  How  came 
his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  afterhaving  been  languid 
and  drowfy  for  fo  many  years,  to  awake  on  a  fudden, 
and  become  fo  violent  ?  Is  it  pardonable,  for  fo  warm 
and  worthy  a  citizen  as  Melitus  would  appear,  to  have 
continued  mute  and  inaftive,  whilft  any  one  corrupted 
the  whole  youth  of  that  city,  by  inftilling  feditious 
maxims  into  them,  and  by  infpiring  them  with  a  dif- 
guft  and  contempt  for  the  eftablifhed  government  ? 
.For  he  who  does  not  prevent  an  evil,  when  it  is  in  his 
power,  is  equally  criminal  with  him  that  commits  it. 

1  Libanius  fpeaks  thus  in  a  declamation  of  his,  called 
the  Apology  of  Socrates.  But,  continues  he,  though 
Melitus,  whether  out  of  diftraftion,  indifference,  or 
real  avocation  of  his  affairs,  never  thought  for  fo  many' 
years  of  entering  an  accufation  againft  Socrates  ;  how 
came  it  to  pafs,  that  in  a  city  like  Athens,  which 
abounded  with  wife  maglftrates,  and,  what  is  more, 
with  bold  informers,  fo  public  a  confpiracy  as  that  im¬ 
puted  to  Socrates,  fhould  efcape  the  eyes  of  thofe,  whom 
either  the  love  of  their  country,  or  invidious  malignity, 

c  A.  M.  3603.  Ant.  J.  401. 
f  Liban.  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  645—648. 
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render  lo  vigilant  and  attentive?  Nothing  was  ever 
iels  feafible,  or  more  void  of  all  probability. 

gAs  boon  as  the  confpiracy  broke  out,  the  friends 
of  Socrates  prepared  tor  his  defence.  Lytias,  the  mold 
able  orator  of  his  time,  brought  him  an  elaborate  dif- 
courfe  of  las  compofing  ;  wherein  he  had  fet  forth  the 
reafons  and  meafures  of  Socrates  in  all  their  light,  and 
interfperled  the  whole  with  tender  and  pathetic  ffrokes, 
h  capable  of  moving  the  moll  obdurate  hearts.  Socra¬ 
tes  read  it  with  pleafure,  and  approved  it  very  much ; 
but  as  it  was  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  rheto¬ 
ric  than  the  fentiments  and  fortitude  of  a  philofopher, 
he  told  him  frankly,  that  it  did  not  fait  him.  Upon 
which  Lyiias,  having  afked  how  it  was  polfible  to  be 
well  done,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  fu it  him  ;  in  the 
lame  manner,  laid  he,  uling  according  to  his  culfom  a 
vulgar  comparifon,  that  an  excellent  workman  might 
bring  me  magnificent  apparel,  or  Ihoes  embroidered 
with  gold,  to  which  nothing  would  be  wanting  on  Ins 
part,  but  which  however  would  not  fit  me.  He  per- 
filled  therefore  inflexibly  in  the  refolution,  not  to  de¬ 
mean  him  felt  by  begging  fuffrages  in  the  low  abjeft 
manner  common  at  that  time.  He  employed  neither 
artifice  nor  the  glitter  of  eloquence.  He  had  no  re- 
courfe  either  to  folicitation  or  entreaty.  He  brought 
neither  his  wife  nor  children  to  incline  the  judges  in 
his  favour  by  their  fighs  and  tears.  Neverthelefs, 
*  though  he  firmly  refilled  to  make  life  of  any  voice 
but  his  own  in  his  defence,  and  to  appear  before  his 
judges  in  the  fubmiflive  pollure  of  a  luppliant,  he  did 
not  behave  in  that  manner  out  of  pride,  or  contempt 
of  the  tribunal.  It  was  from  a  noble  and  intrepid 
allurance,  refulting  from  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  the  con- 
feioufnefs  of  his  truth  and  innocence.  So  that  his  de- 
fencehadnothinRtimorousorweak  in  it.  His  difcourle 
was  bold,  manly,  generous,  without  paflion,  without 

e  Cicer.  1.  i.  de  Orat.  n.  231, 233.  h  Quint.  1.  xi.  c.  i. 

*  His  et  taHbus  adduchis  Socrates,  ncc  patronum  quaejivit  ad  judicium  capitjs, 
nee  judicibus  fupplex  fuit ;  adhibuitque  liberam  contumaciam  a  magnitudinc  animi 
dvClam,  non  a Jupcrbia.  Cic,  Tuic.  Quictt.  1.  i. 
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emotion,  full  of  the  noble  liberty  of  a  philofopher,  with 
no  other  ornament  but  that  of  truth,  and  brightened 
univerfally  with  the  character  and  language  of  inno¬ 
cence.  Plato,  who  was  prefent,  tranlcribed  it  after¬ 
wards,  and,  without  any  additions,  compofed  from  it 
the  work,  which  he  calls  The  Apology  oj Socrates  ;  one 
of  the  mod  confummate  mailer-pieces  ot  antiquity.  I 
fhall  here  make  an  ext  raft  from  it. 

*  Upon  the  day  adigned,  the  proceeding  commenced 
in  the  ufual  forms:  the  parties  appeared  before  the 
judges,  and  Melitus  fpoke.  The  worfe  his  caufe,  and 
the  lefs  provided  it  was  with  proofs,  the  more  occafion 
he  had  lor  addrefs  and  art  to  cover  its  weaknefs.  He 
omitted  nothing  that  might  render  the  adverfe  party 
odious;  and  inilead  ot  reafons,  which  could  not  but 
fail  him,  he  fubdituted  the  delufive  fhine  of  a  lively 
and  pompous  eloquence.  Socrates,  in  obferving  that 
he  could  not  tell  what  impredion  the  difcourfe  of  his 
accufers  might  make  upon  the  judges,  owns,  that  for 
his  part,  he  fcarce  knew  himfelf,  they  had  given  fuch 
artlul  colouring  and  likelihood  to  their  arguments, 
though  there  was  not  the  lead  word  of  truth  in  all  they 
had  advanced. 

k  I  have  already  faid  that  their  accufation  confided 
of  two  heads.  The  fird  regards  religion.  Socrates  en¬ 
quires,  out  of  an  impious  curiofity,  into  what  pafl'es  in- 
the  heavens,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He  de¬ 
nies  the  gods  adored  by  his  country.  He  endeavours 
to  introduce  a  new  worlhip,  and,  if  he  may  be  believ¬ 
ed,  an  unknown  god  inlpires  him  in  all  his  actions. 
To  make  fhort,  he  believes  there  are  no  gods. 

The  fecond  head  relates  to  the  intered  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  date.  Socrates  corrupts  the  youth  by  inftil- 
ling  bad  fentiments  concerning  the  divinity  into  them, 
by  teaching  them  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  the  or¬ 
der  edablilhed  in  the  republic;  by  declaring  openly 

*  Plat,  in  Apolog,  Socrat.  Xenoph.  in  Apolog.  Soerat.  &  in  Mcnior. 
kPlat.  in  Apolog.  p,  24. 
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againft  the  choice  of  the  magiftrates  by  *'  lot ;  by  ex» 
claiming  againft  the  public  aifemblies,  where  he  is  ne¬ 
ver  feen  to  appear;  by  teaching  the  art  of  making  the 
word  of  caufes  good ;  by  attaching  the  youth  to  himfelf 
out  of  a  fpirit  of  pride  and  ambition,  under  the  pretence 
of  inftrudling  them;  and  by  proving  to  children,  that 
they  may  abufe  their  parents  with  impunity.  He  glories 
in  a  pretended  oracle,  and  believes  himfelf  the  wifeft 
of  mankind.  He  taxes  all  others  with  folly,  and  con¬ 
demns  without  referve  all  their  maxims  and  aftions  ; 
conftituting  himfelf,  by  his  own  authority,  the  general 
cenlor  and  reformer  of  the  flate.  Notwithffanding 
which  the  effefts  of  Ins  leflons  may  be  keen  in  the  per- 
ions  of  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  his  molt  intimate 
f  riends,  who  have  done  great  inifehiefs  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  been  the  moft  wicked  of  citizens,  and  the 
moil  abandoned  of  men. 

This  concluded  with  recommending  to  the  judges, 
to  be  very  much  upon  their  guard  againft  the  dazzling 
eloquence  cf  Socrates,  and  to  lufpeft  extremely  the  in- 
iinuating  and  artificial  turns  of  addrefs,  which  he 
would  employ  to  deceive  them. 

1  Socrates  began  his  difeourfe  with  this  point,  and 
declared  that  he  would  fpeak  to  the  judges  as  it  was  his 
cuftom  to  talk,  in  his  common  converfation,  that  is  to 
fay,  with  much  fnnplicity,  and  no  art. 

He  then  proceeds  to  particulars.  Upon  what 
foundation  can  it  be  alleged,  that  he  does  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  gods  of  the  republic  ;  he,  who  has  been  often 
feen  to  facrifice  in  his  own  houfe,  and  in  the  temples  ? 
Can  it  be  doubted  whether  he  ufes  divination  or  not, 
whilft  it  is  made  a  crime  in  him  to  report,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  counfels  from  a  certain  divinity,  and  thence  con- 

1  Plat.  p.  17.  m  Plat.  p.  27.  Xenoph.p.  703* 

■*  Socrates  in  reality  did  not  approve  this  manner  of  elefting  the  mi. 
gifti  ates.  He  obferved,  that  when  a  pilot,  a  mufician,  or  aa  architetl 
is  wanted,  nobody  is  willing  to  take  him  at  a  venture;  though  the 
faults  of  thefe  people  are  far  from  being  of  the  great  importance  of 
thole  errors,  which  are  committed  in  the  adnuniftration  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  XsKoru.  Mcmorab.  1.  i,  p.  712, 
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eluded  that  he  aims  at  introducing  new  deities  ?  But  in 
this  he  innovates  nothing  more  than  others,  who,  put¬ 
ting  their  faith  in  divination,  obferve  the  flight  of  birds, 
confult  the  entrails  of  vitfims,  and  remark  even  words 
and  accidental  encounters :  different  means,  which  the 
gods-einploy  to  give  mankind  a  foreknowledge  of  the 
future.  Old  or  new,  it  is  ftill  evident  that  Socrates  ac¬ 
knowledges  divinities,  by  the  confeflionof  even  Meli- 
tus  himfelf,  who  in  his  information  avers  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  daemons,  that  is  to  fay,  fubaltern  fpirits,  the  off- 
fpring  of  the  gods.  Now  every  man  who  believes  the 
offspring  of  the  gods,  believes  the  gods. 

"  As  to  what  relates  to  the  impious  enquiries  into 
natural  things  imputed  to  him  ;  without  defpifing  or 
condemning  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudyof 
pliyfics,  he  declares,  that  as  for  him,  he  had  entirely 
devoted  himfelf  to  what  concerns  moral  virtue,  the  con- 
du6l  of  life,  and  the  rules  of  government,  as  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  infinitely  more  ufefulthan  any  other;  and  hecails 
upon  all  thofe  who  have  been  hearers,  to  come  forth 
and  belie  him  if  he  does  not  fay  what  is  true. 

“I  am  accufed  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  in¬ 
filling  dangerous  maxims  into  them,  as  well  in  regard 
to  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  as  the  rules  of  government. 
You  knew,  Athenians,  that  I  never  made  it  my  profef- 
fion  to  teach,  nor  can  envy,  however  violent  againft 
me,  reproach  me  with  having  ever  fold  my  inftrufitions. 
I  have  an  undeniable  evidence  for  me  in  this  refpeft, 
which  is  my  poverty.  Always  equally  ready  to  com¬ 
municate  my  thoughts  either  to  the  rich  or  poor,  and 
to  give  them  entire  leifure  to  queftion  or  anfwer  me,  I 
lend  myfelf  to  every  one  who  is  defirous  of  becoming 
virtuous ;  and  if,  amongft  thofe  who  hear  me,  there  are 
any  who  prove  either  good  or  bad,  neither  the  virtues 
of  the  one,  nor  the  vices  of  the  other,  to  which  I  have 
not  contributed,  are  to  be  aferibed  to  me.  My  whole 
employment  is  to  perfuade  the  young  and  old  againft 
too  much  love  for  the  body,  for  riches,  and  all  other 

■  Xenoph  p.710, 
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precarious  things,  of  whatfoever  nature  they  be,  and 
againll  too  little  regard  lor  the  foul,  which  ought  to  b.e 
the  object  of  their  affe&ion  :  for. I  inceftantly  urge  to 
you,  that  virtue  does  not  proceed  from  riches,  but  on 
the  contrary  riches  from  virtue;  and  that  all  the  other 
goods  of  human  life,  as  well  public  as  private,  have 
their  fource  in  the  fame. principle. 

“  It  to  fpeak  in,- this  manner  be  to  corrupt  youth,  I 
confefs,  Athenians,  that  I  am  guilty,  and  deferve  to 
he  punifhed.  If  what  I  fay  be  not  true,  it  is  mofl 
eafy  to  convift.  me  of  my  falfehood.  I  fee  here  a  great 
number  of  my  difciples ;  they  have  only  to  appear. 
But,  perhaps,  the  referve  and  confideration  for  a  maf- 
ter,  who  has  inftru&ed  them,  will  prevent  them  from 
declaring  again  ft  me.:  at  leaft  their  fathers,  brothers, 
and  uncles  cannot,  as  good  relations  and  good  citizens, 
difpenfe  with  their  not  Handing  forth  to  demand  ven¬ 
geance  againll  the  corrupter  of  their  Ions,  brothers, 
and  nephews.  But  thefe  are  the  perfons  who  take  up¬ 
on  them  my  defence,  and  intereft  themfelves  in  the 
fuecefs  of  my  caufe. 

“  °  Pal's  on  me  what  fentence  you  pleafe,  Athenians; 
but  I.can  neither  repent  nor  change  my  conduct.  I 
muff  not  abandon  or  fufpend  a  function,  which  God 
himfelt  has  impofed  on  me.  Now  he  has  charged  me 
with  the  care  of  inftru&ing  my  fellow  citizens.  If 
after  having  faithfully  kept  all  the  polls,  wherein  I  was 
placed  by  our  generals  at  Potidisa,  Amphipolis,  and 
Delium,  the  fear  of  death  fliould  at  this  time  make 
me  abandon  that  in  which  the  Divine  Providence  has 
placed  me,  by  commanding  me  to  pafs  my  life  in  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy  for  the  inftruftion  of  myfelf  and 
others ;  this  would  be  a  molt  criminal  defertion  indeed, 
and  make  me  highly  worthy  of  being  cited  before  this 
tribunal,  as  an  impious  man  who  does  not  believe  the 
gods.  Should  you  refolve  to  acquit  me  for  the  future, 
1  fhould  not  lie fi t ate  to  make  anfwcr,  Athenians,  I 
honour  and  love  you,  but  I  fhall  choofe  rather  to  obey 
°  Plat.  p.  8 8,  69, 
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*  God  than  you,  and  to  ray  lateft  breath  {hall  never 
renounce  my  philofophy,  nor  ceafe  to  exhort  and  re¬ 
prove  you  according  to  my  cuftom,  by  telling  each  of 
you,  when  you  come  in  my  way,  My  t  good jriend , 
and  citizen  of  the  mojt  jamous  city  in  the  world  for 
wifdom  and  valour,  are  you  not  ajhamed  to  have  no 
other  thoughts  than  that  oj  amqffing  wealth,  and  of  ac¬ 
quiring  glory,  credit,  and  dignities,  zuhilft  you  neglttl 
the  treajures  of  prudence,  truth,  and  loijdom ,  and  take 
no  pairs  in  rendering  your  foul  as  good  and  pcrjetl  as 
it  is  capable  of  being? 

“  pI  am  reproached  with  abjeft  fear  and  meannefs 
of  fpirit,  for  being  fo  bufy  in  imparting  iny  advice  to 
every  one  in  private,  and  tor  having  always  avoided  to 
be  prefent  in  your  ailemblies  to  give  my  counfels  to  my 
country.  I  think  I  have  fuffieiently  proved  my  courage 
and  fortitude  both  in  the  field,  where  I  have  borne 
arms  with  you,  and  in  the  fenate,  when  I  alone  op- 
pofed  the  unjuft  fentence  you  pronounced  againft  the 
«.  ten  captains,  who  had  not  taken  up  and  interred  the 
bodies  of  thofe  who  were  killed  or  drowned  in  the  Tea 
fight  near  the  ifland  Arginufae  ;  and  when,  upon  more 
than  one  occafion,  I  oppofed  the  violent  and  cruel 
orders  ot  the  thirty  tyrants.  What  is  it  then  that  has 
prevented  me  from  appearing  in  your  affemblies?  It 
is  that  daemon,  that  voice  divine,  which  you  have  fo 
often  heard  me  mention,  and  Miletus  has  taken  fo 
much  pains  to  ridicule.  That  fpirit  has  attached  itfelf 
to  me  from  my  infancy:  it  is  a  voice,  which  I  never 
hear,  but  when  it  would  prevent  me  from  perfifting  in 
fomething  I  have  refolved,  for  it  never  exhorts  me  to 
undertake  any  thing.  It  is  the  fame  being,  that  has 
always  oppofed  me,  when  I  would  have  intermeddled 
in  the  affairs  of  the  republic  ;  and  that- with  the  great- 
eft  reafon;  for  I  fhould  have  been  amongft  the  dead 
long  ago,  had  I  been  concerned  in  the  meafures  of  the 


p  Plat,  p  31 . 
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+  The  Greek  fignifics,  0  beft  of  men,  w  apij-E  it.iS.yyy  which  was  an 
obliging  manner  of  accofUng. 
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ftate,  without  eflebting  any  thing  to  the  advantage  of 
myfelf,  or  our  country.  Do  not  take  it  ill,  I  befeech 
you,  it  I  {peak  my  thoughts  without  difguife,  and  with 
truth  and  freedom.  Every  man  who  would  generoufly 
oppcle  a  whole  people,  either  amongft  us  or  ellewhere, 
and  who  inflexibly  applies  himfeif  to  prevent  the  vio¬ 
lation  ot  the  laws,  and  the  practice  of  iniquity  in  a  go¬ 
vernment,  will  never  do  fo  long  with  impunity.  It  is 
abfojutely  neceffary  tor  him,  who  would  contend  tor 
juftice,  it  he  has  anv  thoughts  ot  living,  to  remain  in  a 
private  ftation,  and  never  to  have  any  fhare  in  public 
affairs. 

“';For  the  reft,  Athenians,  if,  in  the  extreme 
danger  I  now  am,  I  do  not  imitate  the  behaviour  of 
thole,  who  upon  lefs  emergencies  have  implored  and 
fupplicated  their  judges  with  tears,  and  have  brought 
forth  their  children,  relations,  and  friends,  it  is  not 
through  pride  and  obftinacy,  or  any  contempt  for 
you,  but  folely  tor  your  honour,  and  for  that  of  the 
whole  city.  You  fhould  know,  that  there  are  amongft 
our  citizens,  thofe  who  do  not  regard  death  as  an  evil, 
and  who  give  that  name  only  to  injuftice  and  infamy. 
At  my  age,  and  with  the  reputation,  true  or  falJe, 
which  I  have,  would  it  be  confiftent  tor  me,  after  all 
the  leflons  I  have  given  upon  the  contempt  of  death, 
to  be  afraid  ot  it  myfelt,  and  to  belie  in  my  laft 
aftion  all  the  principles  and  fentiments  ot  my  paft 
life. 

“  But  without  fpeaking  of  my  fame,  which  I  fhould 
extremely  injure  by  fuch  a  conduit,  I  do  not  think  it 
allowable  to  entreat  a  judge,  nor  to  be  abfolved  by 
flip  plications :  he  ought  to  be  perfuaded  and  convin¬ 
ced.  The  judge  does  not  fit  upon  the  bench  to  fhow 
favour  by  violating  the  laws,  but  to  do  juftice  in 
conforming  to  them.  He  does  not  fwear  to  difcharge 
with  impunity  whom  he  pleafes;  but  to  do  juftice 
where  it  is  due.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  accuftom 
you  to  perjury,  nor  you  to  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it ;  for  in  fo  doing,  both  the  one  and  the 
i  Pi»t.  p.  34,  35. 
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other  of  us  equally  injure  juflice  and  religion,  and  both  , 
are  criminals. 

“  Do  not,  therefore,  expeft  from  me,  Athenians,  that 
I  fhould  have  recourfe  amongfl  you  to  means  which  I 
believe  neither  honeft  nor  lawful ;  efpecially  upon  this 
occafion,  wherein  I  am  accufed  of  impiety  by  Melitus. 
For,  if  I  fhould  influence  you  by  my  prayers,  and 
thereby  induce  you  to  violate  your  oaths,  it  would  be 
undeniably  evident,  that  I  teach  you  not  to  believe  in 
the  gods;  and  even  in  defending  and  jufhtying  my  felt, 
fhould  furnifh  my  adverfaries  with  arms  againft  me, 
and  prove  that  I  believe  no  divinity.  But  I  am  very 
far  from  fuch  bad  thoughts.  I  am  more  convinced  of 
the  exiftence  of  God  than  my  accufers,  and  fo  con¬ 
vinced,  that  I  abandon  myfelf  to  God  and  you,  that 
you  may  judge  of  me  as  you  fhall  deem  belt  tor  your- 
felves  and  me.” 

Socrates  *  pronounced  this  difcourfe  with  a  firm  and' 
intrepid  tone.  His  air,  his  action,  his  vifage,  gxprefTed 
nothing  of  the  accufed  :  he  feemed  the  matter  of  his 
judges,  from  the  affurance  and  greatnefs  of  foul  with 
which  he  fpoke,  without,  however  lofing  any  thing  of 
the  modefty  natural  to  him.  So  noble  and  majelhc  a 
deportment  difpleafed  and  gave  offence.  It  is  common 
forjudges  t,  who  look  upon  themfelves  as  the  abfolute 
difpenfers  of  life  and  death  to  fuch  as  are  before  them, 
to  expe£t,  out  of  a  fecret  tendency  of  mind,  that  they 
fhould  appear  in  their  prefence  with  humble  fubmiflion 
and  refpeftful  awe;  an  homage  which  they  think  due 
to  their  fupreme  authority. 

This  was  what  happened  now.  Mel  itus,  however,  had 
not  at  firfl  the  fifth  part  of  the  voices.  We  have  reafon 
to  f  uppofe  that  the  judges  affembled  upon  this  occafion 
might  amount  to  five  hundred,  without  reckoning  the 
prelident.  The  law  condemned  the  accufer  to  pay  a  fine 

*  Socrates  it*  in  judicio  capitis  pro  fe  ipfe  dixit ,  ut  non  Juppiex  aut  reus,  fed 
mdgijler  aut  dominus  videretur  ejje  judicuiu.  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Orat.  n.  231. 

+  Odit  judex  fere  litigantis  fecuritatem;  cumquejus  fuum  iritell'gut,  taatus  rc~ 

verentiam  paflulat.  1.  iv.  c.  1. 
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of  a  thoufand  drachmas*,  if  he  had  not  the  fifth  part  oi 
the  fuffrages.  This  law  had  been  wifely  eftablifhed,  to 
check  the  boldnefs  and  impudence  of  calumniators. 
Melitus  had  been  obliged  to  pay  this  fine,  if  Anytus 
and  Lycon  had  not  joined  him,  and  prefented  them- 
felves  alfo  as  the  accufers  of  Socrates.  Their  credit 
drew  over  a  great  number  of  voices,  and  there  were 
two  hundred  and  fourfcore  againft  Socrates,  and,  in 
confequence,  only  two  hundred  and  twenty  for  him. 
He  w'anted  no  more  than  thirty-one  +  to  have  been  ac¬ 
quitted  ;  for  he  would  then  have  had  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  which  would  have  been  the  majority. 

By  this  firft  fentence  the  judges  only  declared  So¬ 
crates  guilty,  without  decreeinghim  any  ^penalty.  For 
when  the  law  did  not  determine  the  punifhment,  and 
when  a  crime  againft  the  flate  was  not  in  queftion  (in 
which  manner  I  conceive  Cicero’s  terms, jraus  capita¬ 
ls,  may  be  underftood)  the  perfon  found  guilty  had  a 
right  to  choofe  the  penalty  he  thought  he  deferved. 
Upon  his  anfwer  the  judges  deliberated  afecondtime, 
and  afterwards  paifed  their  final  fentence.  Socrates  was 
informed  that  he  might  demand  an  abatement  of  the 
penalty,  and  change  the  condemnation  of  death  into 
banifhment,  imprifonment,  or  a  fine.  He  replied  gene- 
roufiy,  that  he  would  choofe  neither  ot  thofe  punifh- 
ments,  becaufe  that  would  be  to  acknowledge  himfelf 
guilty.  “  Athenians,”  faid  he,  “  to  keep  you  no  lon¬ 
ger  in  fufpenfe,  as  you  oblige  me  to  fentence  rnyfelf 
according  to  what  I  deferve,  I  condemn  myfelt  for 
having  paffed  my  life  in  inftrufl  ingyourfelves  and  your 
children  ;  for  having  negle&ed  with  that  view  my  do- 
xneftic  affairs,  and  all  public  employments,  and  digni¬ 
ties;  for  having  devoted  rnyfelf  entirely  to  the  fervice 

*  500  livres. 

t  The  text  varies  in  Plato;  it  fays,  thirty-three  or  thirty,  whence 
it  is  probably  defeftive. 

J  Primis  JcntcnUis  Jlatuelant  tant&mju dices  damnarent  an  abjolccrtnt.  Erat 
autem  Athenis ,  reo  damnato ,  fi  Jraus  tapita/is  non  cflct,  quafi  pccna:  cjlimatio.  Ex 
Jentcntia,  cum  judicibus  daretur,  interrogabatur  reus,  quam  quaji  ajlimationem 
commcruijfe Jc  mtixime confitcrclur,  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Qrat.  n.  231,  232. 
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of  my  country,  in  labouring  incefTantly  to  rentier  my 
fellow-citizens  virtuous.  I  condemn  myfelf,  I  fay,  to 
be  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  expence  oi  the 
republic  for  the  reft  of  my  life,”  *This  laft  anfwer 
fo  t  much  offended  the  judges,  that  they  condemned 
him  to  drink  the  hemlock,  apunifhment  very  much  in 
ufe  amongft  them. 

1  This  Sentence  did  not  fhake  the  conftancy  of  So¬ 
crates  in  the  leaft.  “  I  am  going,”  faid  he,  addreffing 
himfelf  to  his  judges  with  a  noble  tranquillity,  “  to 
fuffer  death  by  your  order,  to  which  nature  had  con¬ 
demned  me  from  the  firft  moment  of  my  birth  ;  but  my 
accufers  will  fuffer  no  lef>  from  infamy  and  injuftice 
by  the  decrees  of  truth.  Did  you  expe£l  from  me, 
that  to  extricate  myfelf  out  of  your  hands,  I  fhould 
have  employed,  according  to  the  cuftom,  flattery,  and 
pathetic  expreftions,  and  the  timorous  and  creeping 
behaviour  of  a  fuppliant  ?  But  in  trials,  as  well  as 
war,  an  honeft  man  ought  not  to  ufe  all  forts  of  means 
for  the  prefervation  of  his  life.  It  is  equally  difho- 
nourable  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  to  ranfom  it 
only  by  prayers  and  tears,  and  all  thofe  other  abjeft 
methods,  you  fee  every  day  praftifed  by  people  in  my 
prelent  condition.” 

Apollodorus,  who  was  one  of  his  friends  and  difci- 
ples,  having  advanced  to  him  to  exprefs  his  grief  for 
his  dying  innocent :  “  What,”  replied  he  with  a  finile, 
“  would  you  have  had  me  die  guilty  ?” 

5  Plutarch,  to  fhow,  that  only  our  weakeft  part, 
the  body,  is  in  the  power  of  man;  but  that  there  is 

r  Plat.  p.  29.  *  De  Anfm.  Tranquil,  p.  475. 

*  It  appears  m  Plato,  that  after  this  difcourfe,  Socrates,  without 
doubt  to  remove  from  him  all  imputation  of  pri de  and  com  nmacy,  mo- 
d-eitly  oifcred'  to  pay  a  fine  proportionate  to  his  indigence,  that  is  to 
fay,  one  tnina  (fifty  livresjand  that  at  the  infiances  of  Ins  friends,  who 
had  bound  thmifelves  for  him,  be  rofe  in  his  offer  to  thirty  niintc. 
Pr  at.  in  Apalog.  Spcrut.  p.  38.  But  Xenophon  pofnively  afferts  the  con¬ 
trary,  p.  705.  Ibis  difference  may  be  reconciled,  perhaps,  by  fuppof- 
ing  that  Socrates  refuied  at  firft  to  make  any  offer,  and  that  he  {ufleied 
himfelf  at  length  to  be  overcome  by  the  earned  felicitations  of  his 
friends. 

+  Cnjus  rcjptmfo  fic.  judices  exarferunt,  at  capitis  hominem  initoccM.ffimum 
wdemarent.  Cie.  1,  i.  de  Orat  n.  233. 

P  £  another 
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another  infinitely  more  noble  part  of  us  entirely  ftipe- 
rior  to  their  threats,  and  inacceflible  to  their  infliftions, 
cites  thefe  admirable  words  of  Socrates  which  are  more 
applicable  to  his  judges  than  his  accufers,  “  Anytus 
and  Melitus  may  kill  me,  but  they  cannot  hurt  me.'’ 
As  if  he  had  faid,  in  the  language  of  the  Pagans,  For¬ 
tune  may  deprive  me  of  my  goods,  my  health,  and  my 
life;  but  I  have  a  treafure  within  me,  ot  which  no  vio¬ 
lence  can  deprive  me,  I  mean  virtue,  innocence,  for¬ 
titude,  and  greatnefs  of  mind. 

1  his  great  man*,  fully  convinced  of  the  principle  he 
had  fo  often  inculcated  to  his  difciples,  that  guilt  is  the 
only  evil  a  wife  man  ought  to  fear,  chofe  rather  to  be 
deprived  ol  fome  years,  which  he  might  have  to  live, 
than  to  forfeit  in  an  inflant  the  glory  of  his  whole  pall 
life,  in  dilhonouring  himfelf  for  ever  by  the  fhametul 
behaviour  he  was  advifed  to  obferve  with  his  judges. 
Seeing  that  his  own  times  had  but  a  flight  knowledge 
of  him,  he  referred  himfelf  from  it  to  the  judgment  of 
pofterity,  and  by  the  generous  facrifice  of  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  life,  acquired  and  allured  to  himfelf  the  elleem 
and  admiration  of  all  fucceeding  ages. 

Sect.  VII.  Socrates  refufcs  to  efcape  out  of  Prifon. 
Pie  pajfcs  the  lajt  Day  of  his  Life  in  dijcourfing  with 
his  Friends  upon  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  He 
drinks  the  Poifon.  Punifhment  of  his  Accujers . 
Plonours  paid  to  his  Memory. 

AFTER  the  fentence  had  been  pafled  upon  him, 

+  Socrates  with  the  fame  intrepid  afpeft  with 
which  he  had  held  the  tyrants  in  awe,  went  forward 

*  Maluit  vir  fapienti/fimus  quod  fuperejfct  ex  vita  phi  perire,  quam  quod  \ 
prater  ijjet :  et  quando  ab  hominibus  fui  temporis  parum  intel/igebatur ,  puflerorunt  i 
fc  judiciis  refcrvavit,  brevi  detrimento  jam  ultima  fcneflutis  ccvum  feculorun 
omnium  conjecutus.  Ouint.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

+  Socrates  codcm  illo  vu/tu,  quo  ah  quando  plus  triglot  a  tyrannos  in  ordinem 
rrdegerat,  Ciircerem  intravit.  ignominiam  ipfl  loco  dctruElurus.  A  rqnc  crtvn 
putnat  career  videri,  in  quo  Socrates  erat .  Sikec.  de  Confol.  ad  Hclvct. 
e.  xiii. 

Socrates  earcerem  intrando  purgavit,  omnique  hoveqlloncm  curia  re  idit.  Id. 
de  vit.  beat.  c.  xxvii. 
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towards  the  prifon,  which  loft  that  name,  fays  Seneca, 
when  he  entered  it,  and  became  therefidence  of  virtue 
and  probity.  His  friends  followed  him  thither,  and 
continued  to  vifit  him  during  thirty  days,  which  palled 
between  his  condemnation  and  death.  The  caule  of 
that  long  delay  was,  the  Athenians  fent  every  year  a  Ihip 
to  the  i lie  of  Delos,  to  offer  certain  facrifices;  and  it 
was  prohibited  to  put  any  perfon  to  death  in  the  city* 
from  the  time  the  prieft  of  Apollo  had  crowned  the 
poop  of  this  veffel,  as  a  fignal  of  its  departure,  till  the 
fame  veffel  fhould  return.  So  that  fentence  having 
been  paffed  upon  Socrates  the  day  after  that  ceremony 
began,  it  was  neceflary  to  defer  the  execution  of  it  for 
thirty  days,  during  the  continuance  of  this  voyage. 

In  this  long  interval  death  had  lufficient  opportunity 
to  prefent  itfelf  before  his  eyes  in  all  its  terrors,  and  to 
put  his  conftancy  to  the  proof,  not  only  by  the  fevere 
rigour  of  a  dungeon,  and  the  irons  upon  his  legs,  but  by 
the  continual  profpeft  and  cruel  expe&ation  of  an 
event,  of  which  nature  is  always  abhorrent.  1  In  this 
fad  condition  he  did  not  ceafe  to  enjoy  that  profound 
tranquillity  of  mind,  which  his  friends  had  always 
admired  in  him.  He  entertained  them  with  the  fame 
temper  he  had  always  expreffed,  and  Crito  obferves, 
that  the  evening  before  his  death,  he  flept  as  peaceably 
as  at  any  other  time.  He  compofed  alfo  a  hymn,  in 
honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  turned  one  of  HLfop’s 
fables  into  verfe. 

The  day  before,  or  the  fame  day  that  the  fhip  was  to 
arrive  from  Delos,  the  return  of  which  was  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  death  of  Socrates,  Crito,  his  intimate 
friend,  came  to  him  early  in  the  morning  to  let  him 
know  that  bad  news,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  it  de¬ 
pended  only  upon  himfelf  to  quit  the  prifon;  that  the 
gaoler  was  gained;  that  he  would  find  the  doors  open, 
and  offered  him  a  fate  retreat  in  Theff'aly.  Socrates 
laughed  at  this  propofal,  and  afked  him,  “  whether  he 
knew  any  place  out  of  Attica,  where  people  did  not 
die  ?”  Crito  urged  the  thing  very  feriouflyrand  prefled 
'  Elat,  in  Criton. 
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him  to  take  the  advantage  of  fo  precious  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  adding  arguments  upon  arguments  to  induce  his 
confent,  and  to  engage  him  to  refolve  upon  his  efcape. 
Without  mentioning  the  inconfolable  grief  he  fhould 
fuffer  for  the  death  of  fuch  a  friend,  how  fhould  he  fup  • 
port  the  reproaches  of  an  infinity  of  people,  who  would 
believe  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  faved  him,  but 
that  he  would  not  facrifice  a  fmall  part  of  his  wealth  for 
that  purpofe?  Can  the  people  ever  be  perfuaded  that 
fo  wife  a  man  as  Socrates  would  not  quit  his  prifon, 
when  he  might  do  it  with  all  poffible  fecurity  ?  Perhaps 
he  might  fear  to  expofe  his  friends,  or  to  occafion  the 
lofs  of  their  fortunes,  or  even  of  their  lives  or  liberty. 
Ought  there  to  be  any  thing  more  dear  and  precious  to 
them  than  the  prefervation  of  Socrates  ?  Even  ftrangers 
themfelves  difpute  that  honour  with  them;  many  of 
\yhom  have  come  exprefsly  with  confiderable  fums  of 
money  to  purchafe  his  efcape;  and  declare,  that  they 
fhould  think  themfelves  highly  honoured  to  receive 
him  amongft  them,  and  to  fupply  him  abundantly  with 
all  he  fhould  have  occafion  for.  Ought  he  to  abandon 
himfelf  to  enemies,  who  have  occafioned  his  being  con¬ 
demned  unjuftly,  and  can  he  think  it  allowable  to  be¬ 
tray  his  own  caufe?  Is  it  not  effential  to  his  goodnefs 
and  juftice  to  fpare  his  fellow-citizens  the  guilt  of  in¬ 
nocent  blood?  But  if  all  thefe  motives  cannot  alter 
him,  and  he  is  not  concerned  in  regard  to  himfelf,  can 
he  be  infenfible  to  the  interefts  of  his  children?  In 
what  a  condition  does  he  leave  them  ?  And  can  he  for¬ 
get  the  father,  to  remember  only  the  philofopher? 

Socrates,  after  having  heard  him  with  attention, 
praifed  his  zeal,  and  expreffed  his  gratitude;  but  betore 
he  could  give  into  his  opinion,  was  for  examining  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  juft  for  him  to  depart  out  of  prifon  without 
the  confent  of  the  Athenians.  The  queftion  therefore 
here,  is  to  know  whether  a  man  condemned  to  die, 
though  unjuftly,  can  without  a  crime  efcape  from  juf¬ 
tice  and  the  laws?  I  do  not  know,  whether,  even 
amongft  us,  there  are  not  many  perfons  to  be  found 
who  believe  that  this  may  be  made  a  queftion. 

3  Socrates 
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Socrates  begins  with  removing  every  thing  foreign 
to  the  fubjeft,  and  comes  immediately  to  the  bottom  of 
the  affair.  “  I  fliould  certainly  rejoice  extremely,  molt 
dear  Crito,  that  you  could  perfuade  me  to  quit  this 
place,  but  cannot  refolve  to  do  fo,  without  being  firft 
perfuaded.  We  ought  not  to  be  in  pain  upon  what 
the  people  fay,  but  for  what  the  foie  Judge  of  all  that 
is  juft  or  unjuft  lhall  pronounce  upon  us,  and  that 
alone  is  truth.  All  the  confiderations  you  have  al¬ 
leged,  as  to  money,  reputation,  family,  prove  nothing, 
unlefs  you  ftiow  me,  that  what  you  propofe  is  juft  and 
lawful.  It  is  a  received  and  conftant  principle  with 
us,  that  all  injuftice  is  lhameful  and  fatal  to  him  who 
commits  it,  whatever  men  may  fay,  or  whatever  good 
or  evil  may  be  confequential  of  it.  We  have  always 
reafoned  from  this  principle  even  to  our  lateft  days,  and 
have  never  departed  in  the  leaft  from  it.  Would  it  be 
pofhble,  dear  Crito,  that  at  our  age  our  mod  ferious 
difcourfes  Ihould  refemble  thofe  of  infants,  who  fay 
yes  and  no  almoft  in  the  fame  breath,  and  have  nothing 
ot  fixed  and  determinate?”  At  each  proportion  he 
waited  Crito’s  anfwer  and  afTent. 

“  Let  us  therefore  refume  our  principles,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  ufe  of  them  at  this  time.  It  has  always 
been  a  maxim  with  us,  that  it  is  never  allowable  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever  to  commit  injuftice,  not  even 
in  regard  to  thofe  who  injure  us,  nor  to  return  evil 
for  evil,  and  that  when  we  have  once  engaged  our 
word,  we  are  bound  to  keep  it  inviolably;  no  intereft 
being  capable  to  difpenfe  with  it.  Now,  it  at  the  time 
I  fhould  be  ready  to  make  my  efcape,  the  law's  and  re¬ 
public  Ihould  prefent  themfelves  in  a  body  before  me, 
wdiat  could  I  anfwer  to  the  tollowing  queftions  which 
they  might  put  to  me  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do,  So¬ 
crates  ?  To  fly  from  juftice  in  this  manner,  is  it  aught 
elfe  but  ruining  entirely  the  laws  and  the  republic? 
Do  you  believe,  that  a  Hate  fubfifts,  after  juftice  is  not 
only  no  longer  in  force  in  it,  but  is  even  corrupted, 
fubvertcd,  and  trod  under  foot  by  particulars?  But, 
fay  I,  the  republic  has  done  me  injuftice,  and  has  fen- 

tenced 
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tenced  me  wrongfully.  Have  you  lorgot,  the  laws 
would  reply  that  you  are  under  an  agreement  with  us 
to  fubmit  vour  private  judgment  to  the  republic  ?  You 
were  at  liberty,  ii  our  government  and  conffitutions 
did  not  1  uit  you,  to  retire  and  fettle  yourlelf  elfewhere : 
but  a  refidence  ol  feventy  years  in  our  city,  fufficiently 
denotes,  that  our  plan  has  not  difpleafed  you,  and  that 
you  have  complied  with  it  from  an  entire  knowledge 
and  experience  ot  it,  and  out  of  choice.  In  effeft  you 
owe  all  you  are,  and  all  you  pofTefs,  to  it:  birth,  nur¬ 
ture,  education,  and  eftablifhment ;  for  all  t'hefe  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  tuition  and  protection  of  the  republic. 
Do  you  believe  yourfelt  free  to  break  through  engage¬ 
ments  with  her,  which  you  have  confirmed  by  more 
than  one  oath?  Though  {he  fhould  intend  to  deflroy 
you,  can  you  render  her  evil  for  evil,  and  injury  for 
injury?  Have  you  a  right  to  aft  in  that  manner  with 
your  father  and  mother;  and  do  you  not  know,  that 
your  country  is  more  confiderable,  and  more  worthy 
ot  refpeft,  before  God  and  man,  than  either  father  or 
mother,  or  all  the  relations  in  the  world  together;  that 
your  country  is  to  be  honoured  and  revered,  to  be 
complied  with  in  her  exceffes,  and  to  be  treated  with 
tendernefs  and  kindnefs,  even  in  hermoft  violent  pro¬ 
ceedings?  In  a  word,  that  (lie  is  either  to  be  reclaim¬ 
ed  by  wife  counfcls  and  refpeftful  remonflrances,  or 
to  be  obeyed  in  her  commands,  and  buffered  without 
murmuring  in  all  fhe  fhall  decree  ?  As  for  your  chil¬ 
dren,  Socrates,  your  friends  will  render  them  all  the 
fervices  in  your  power;  at  leafl  the  Divine  Providence 
will  not  be  wanting  to  them.  Refign  yourfelf  there¬ 
fore  to  our  reafons,  and  take  the  counfel  of  thofe  who 
have  given  you  birth,  nurture,  and  education.  Set  not 
fo  high  a  value  upon  your  children,  vour  life,  or  any 
thing  in  the  world  as  juflice;  fo  fhall  it  come  to  pafs, 
that  when  you  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Pluto, 
you  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  defend  yourfelf  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  your  judges.  But  if  you  demean  yourfelf 
otherwife,  we  (hall  continue  your  enemies  as  long  as 
you  live,  without  ever  affording  you  relaxation  or  re- 
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pofe  ;  and  when  you  are  dead,  our  filters,  the  laws  in 
the  regions  below,  will  be  as  little  favourable  to  you; 
knowing  that  you  have  been  guilty  ot  ufing  your  ut- 
molt  endeavours  to  deltroy  us.” 

Socrates  obferved  to  Crito,  that  he  Teemed  to  have  a 
perfeft  fenfe  of  all  he  had  laid,  and  that  the  force  of  his 
reafons  had  made  fo  ftrong  and  irrefiftible  an  tmprellion 
upon  his  mind,  that  they  entirely  engrolfed  him,  and 
left  him  neither  thoughts  nor  words  to  objeft.  Crito 
agreeing  in  effeft.  that  he  had  nothing  to  reply,  conti¬ 
nued  filent,  and  withdrew  with  his  triend.  u  At  length 
the  fatal  Ihip  returned  to  Athens,  which  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  fignal  for  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  next  day 
all  his  friends,  except  Plato,  who  was  Tick,  repaired  to 
the  prifon  early  in  the  morning.  The  gaoler  defired 
them  to  wait  a  little,  becaufe  the  eleven  magiftrates 
(who  had  the  direction  of  the  prifons)  were  at  that  time 
Signifying  to  the  prifoner,  that  he  was  to  die  the  fame 
day.  Prefently  after  they  entered,  and  found  Socrates, 
whofe*  chains  had  been  taken  off,  fitting  by  Xantippe 
his  wife,  who  held  one  of  his  children  in  her  arms. 
As  foon  as  fhe  perceived  them,  fetting  up  great  cries, 
fobbing,  and  tearing  her  face  and  hair,  fhe  made  the 
prifon  refound  with  her  complaints,  “  O  my  dear 
Socrates,  your  friends  are  come  to  fee  you  this  day  for 
the  laft  time!”  He  defired  that  (he  might  be  taken 
away,  and  Ihe  was  immediately  carried  home. 

Socrates  paffed  the  reft  of  the  day  with  his  friends, 
and  diicourfed  with  them  with  his  ufual  cheerfulnefs 
and  tranquillity.  The  fubjeft  of  converfation  was  the 
moft  important  and  beft  adapted  to  the  prefent  con¬ 
juncture,  that  is  to  fay,  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 
What  gave  occafion  to  this  difcourfe,  was  a  queftion 
introduced  in  a  manner  by  chance,  whether  a  true  phi- 
lofopher  ought  not  to  defire  and  take  pains  to  die  ?  This 
propofition,  taken  too  literally,  implied  an  opinion, 

“  Plat,  in  Phaed.  p.  59,  &c. 

*  At  Athens,  as  foon  as  fentence  was  pronounced  upon  a  criminal, 
he  was  unbound,  and  confidcred  a6  the  victim  of  deith,  whom  it  wa* 
no  longer  lawful  to  keep  in  chains. 
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that  a  pHilofopher  might  kill  himfelf.  Socrates  fhows 
that  nothing  is  more  unjuft  than  this  notion,  and  that 
man,  appertaining  to  God,  who  formed  and  placed  him 
with  his  own  hand  in  the  poft  he  pofiefies,  cannot 
abandon  it  without  his  permiffion,  nor  depart  from  life 
without  his  order.  What  is  it  then  that  can  induce  a 
philofopher  to  entertain  this  love  for  death?  It  can 
be  only  the  hope  of  that  happinefs  which  he  expeCts 
in  another  life,  and  that  hope  can  be  founded  only 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  foul’s  immortality. 

Socrates  employed  the  laft  day  of  his  life  in  entertain¬ 
ing  his  friends  upon  this  great  and  important  fubjeCt, 
from  which  converfation  Plato’s  admirable  dialogue, 
intitled  The  Phcedon,  is  wholly  taken.  He  explains  to 
his  friends  all  the  arguments  for  believing  the  foul  im¬ 
mortal,  and  refutes- all  the  objedions  againftit,  which 
are  very  near  the  fame  as  are  made  at  this  day.  This 
treatife  is  too  long  for  me  to  attempt  an  abftraCt  of  it. 

x  Before  he  anfwers  any  of  thefe  objections,  he  de¬ 
plores  a  misfortune  common  enough  amongft  men, 
who,  in  confequence  of  hearing  ignorant  perfons,  who 
contradict  and  doubt  every  thing,  difpute,  and  believe 
there  is  nothing  certain.  tl  Is  it  not  a  great  misfortune, 
dear  Phaedon,  that  having  reafons  which  are  true,  cer¬ 
tain,  and  very  eafy  to  be  underftood,  there  fhould,  how¬ 
ever  be  thofe  in  the  world,  who  are  not  at  all  afFeCted 
with  them,  from  their  having  heard  thofe  frivolous  dis¬ 
putes,  wherein  all  things  appear  fometimes  true  and 
fometimes  falfe.  Thefe  unjuft  and  unreafonable  men, 
inftead  of  blaming  themfeives  for  thefe  doubts,  or 
charging  the  narrownefs  of  their  fenfe  with  them,  from 
afcribing  the  defeCl  to  the  reafons  themfeives,  proceed 
at  length  to  a  deteftation  of  them;  and  believe  them¬ 
feives  more  knowing  and  judicious  than  all  others,  be- 
caufe  they  imagine  they  are  the  only  perfons,  who 
comprehend,  that  there  is  nothing  true  or  certain  in 
the  nature  of  things.” 

v  Socrates  demonftrates  the  injuftice  of  this  proceeding. 
He  obferves,  that  of  two  things  equally  uncertain,  it 
*  Plm.  p.  90,  91, 
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confifts  with  wifdom  to  ciioofe  that  which  is  moil  ad¬ 
vantageous  with  leaft  hazard.  “  It  what  I  advance,’* 
fays  he,  “  upon  the  immortality  ot  the  foul,  proves 
true,  it  is  good  to  believe  it ;  and  if,  after  my  death,  it 
proves  falfe,  I  fhall  always  have  the  advantage  Irom 
it,  to  have  been  lefs  fenfible  here  of  the  evils  which 
generally  attend  human  life.”  This  reafoning*of  So¬ 
crates  (which,  zvi  are  to  fuppofc ,  can  be  only  real  and 
true  in  the  mouth  of  a  Chriftian)  is  very  remarkable. 
If  what  I  fay  is  true,  I  gain  all  things,  whilft  I  hazard 
very  little  ;  and  if  falfe  I  lofe  nothing;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  am  ftill  a  great  gainer. 

Socrates  does  not  confine  himfelf  to  the  mere  fpe- 
culation  ot  this  great  truth,  that  the  foul  is  immortal;  he 
draws  ufeful  and  necetfary  conclufions  from  it  tor  the 
conduct  of  life  ;  in  explaining  what  the  hope  of  a  hap¬ 
py  eternity  demands  from  man,  that  it  be  not  iruftrat- 
ed,  and  that  inftead  of  attaining  the  rewards  prepared 
for  the  good,  they  do  not  experience  the  punithments 
allotted  for  the  wicked.  The  philofopher  here  fets  forth 
thefe  great  truths,  which  a  conftant  tradition,  though 
very  much  obfcured  by  fi&ion  and  fable,  had  always 
preferved  amongft  the  Pagans.  The  laft  judgment  of 
the  righteous  and  wicked  ;  the  eternal  punithments  to 
which  great  criminals  are^condemned ;  a  place  of 
peace  and  joy  without  end  tor  the  fouls  that  retain 
then-  purity  and  innocence,  or  which,  during  this  life, 
have  expiated  their  offences  by  repentance  and  fatif- 
faftion ;  and  an  intermediate  ft  ate,  in  which  they  pu¬ 
rify  themfelves,  for  a  certain  time,  from  lefs  confider- 
able  crimes,  that  have  not  been  atoned  for  during  this 
life. 

y  “  My  friends,  there  is  ftill  one  thing,  which  it  is 
very  juft  to  believe ;  if  the  foul  be  immortal,  it  re¬ 
quires  to  be  cultivated  with  attention,  not  only  for 
what  we  call  the  time  of  life,  but  tor  that  which  is  to 

y  Plat.  p.  107. 

*  Monfieur  Pafcal  has  expatiated  upon  this  reafoning  in  his  feventh 
article,  and  deduced  from  it  a  demonftration  of  infinite  force. 

follow.. 
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follow,  I  mean  eternity;  and  the  leaft  negiefi  in  this 
point  may  be  attended  with  endlefs  confequences.  If 
death  were  the  final  diffolution  of  being,  the  wicked 
would  be  great  gainers  in  it,  by  being  delivered  at 
once  from  their  bodies,  their  fouls,  and  their  vices: 
but  as  the  foul  is  immortal,  it  has  no  other  means  of 
being  freed  from  its  evils,  nor  any  fafety  for  it  but  in 
becoming  very  good  and  very  wife ;  for  it  carries  no¬ 
thing  away  with  it,  but  its  good  or  bad  deeds,  its  vir¬ 
tues  or  vices,  which  are  commonly  the  confequences 
of  the  education  it  has  received,  and  the  caufes  of  eter¬ 
nal  happinefs  or  rriifery. 

“  z  When  the  dead  are  arrived  at  the  fatal  rendez¬ 
vous  of  departed  fouls,  whither  their*  daemon  con- 
dufts  them,  they  are  all  judged.  Thofe,  who  have 
palled  their  lives  in  a  manner  neither  entirely  criminal 
nor  abfolutelv  innocent,  are  fent  into  a  place  where 
they  fuller  pains  proportioned  to  their  faults,  till  being 
purged  and  cleanfed  of  their  guilt,  and  afterwards  re- 
llored  to  liberty,  they  receive  the  reward  of  the  good 
aftions  they  have  done  in  the  body.  Thofe  who  are 
-  judged  to  be  incurable  upon  account  of  the  greatnefs 
of  their  crimes,  w'ho  from  deliberate  will  have  com¬ 
mitted  facrileges  and  murders,  and  other  fuch  great 
offences,  the  fatal  deftiny  that  paffes  judgment  upon 
them,  hurls  them  into  Tartarus,  from  whence  they 
never  depart.  But  thofe  tvho  are  found  guilty  of 
crimes,  great  indeed,  but  worthy  of  pardon;  who  have 
committed  violences  in  the  tranfports  of  rage  againft 
their  father  and  mother,  or  have  killed  fome  one  fh  a 
like  emotion,  and  afterwards  repented,  thefe  fuflfer  the 
fame  punifhment,  an'd  in  the  fame  place  w7ith  the  lalf ; 
but  for  a  time  only,  till  by  their  prayers  and  {applica¬ 
tions  they  have  obtained  pardon  from  thofe  they  have 
injured. 

“  But  for  thofe  who  have  palled  through  life  with 


1  Plat.  p.  113,  114. 

*  Daemon  is  a  Greek  word,  which  fignifics 
us,  angel. 


fpirit,  genius,  and  with 

peculiar 
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peculiar  fanftity  of  manners,  delivered  from  their  bale 
earthly  abodes  as  from  a  prifon,  they  are  received  on 
high  in  a  pure  region,  which  they  inhabit ;  and  as 
philofophy  has  fufficiently  purified  them,  they  live  * 
without  their  bodies  through  all  eternity  in  a  feries  of 
joys  and  delights  it  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe,  and  which 
the  fhortnefs  of  my  tune  will  not  permit  me  to  explain 
more  at  large. 

“  What  I  have  faid  will  fuffice,  I  conceive,  to  prove 
that  we  ought  to  endeavour  ftrenuoufly,  throughout 
our  whole  lives,, to  acquire  virtue  and  wifdom :  for 
you  fee  how  great  a  reward,  and  how  high  a  hope  is 
propofed  to  us.  And  though  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  were  dubious,  inftead  of  appearing  a  certainty  as 
it  does,  every  wife  man  ought  to  afiTure  himfelf,  that 
it  is  well  worth  his  trouble  to  rifle  his  belief  ol  it  in  this 
manner.  And  indeed  can  there  be  a  more  glorious 
hazard?  We  ought  to  enchant  ourfelves  with  this 
bleffed  hope  ;  for  which  reafon  I  have  lengthened  this 
difeourfe  fo  much.” 

.  Cicero  expreffes  thefe  noble  fentiments  of  Socrates 
with  his  ufual  delicacy.  +  Almoft  at  the  very  momen 
that  he  held  the  deadly  draught  in  his  hand,  he  talked 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fhowed  that  he  looked  upon  death 
not  as  a  violence  done  to  him,  but  as  a  means  beflowed 
upon  him  of  afeending  to  heaven.  He  declared,  that 
upon  departing  out  ot  this  life,  two  ways  are  open  to 
us  ;  the  one  leads  to  the  place  of  eternal  mifery,  fuch 
fouls  as  have  fullied  themfelves  here  below  in  fhameful 
pleafures  and  criminal  actions ;  the  other  condu&s 

*  The  refurre&ion  of  the  body  was  unknown  to  the  Pagans. 

+  Cum.  pent  in  manu  jam  morliferum  illud  leneret  poculum,  locutus  ita  eft,  ut 
nan  ad  mortem  tnidi  veriim  in  cat!  um  adder  ctvr  ajeeniere.  ha  enim  ccnjebat. 
que  dijferuit:  ducts  ejfe  vias  duplicefque  curfus  animorunt  e  corpare  excedenttiem. 
Nam.  qid  ft  humanis  vitiis  contaminajfent,  et  fe  totos  hbiiinibus,  d'cdijjent  quibus 
coorclah  vrlut  domeftids  vitiis  atque  flagitiis  Je  irtquinajftnt,  iis  devutnr  quvddam, 
iter  f (je,  Jctlufuiu  a  conct/iv-deorum  :  qui  autem  fe  integros  cajtqfqtie  fervavijjettt, 
quibufque  Jutjfet  minima  Cam  corpoi  ibus  etntagio  Jcfeque  ab  his  temper  JevocajJint, 
ejentque  m  corporibus  humanis  vitam  imitdtl  dearum ,  his  ad  iltus,  ci  quibus  ej/enl 
proftcli ,  reditum facile m patere.  Cie.  Tuic.  Qutett.  1.  i,  n.  71,  72. 
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thofe  to  the  happy  manfions  of  the  gods,  who  have  re¬ 
tained  their  purhy  upon  earth,  and  have  led  in  human 
bodies  a  life  almoft  divine. 

a  When  Socrates  had  done  fpeaking,  Crito  defired 
him  to  give  him  and  the  red  of  his  friends  his  lad  in- 
ftruftions  in  regard  to  his  children,  and  other  affairs,, 
that  by  executing  them,  they  might  have  the  confola- 
tion  of  doing  him  home  pleafure.  “  I  fhall  recommend, 
nothing  to  you  this  day,”  replied  Socrates,  “  more  than 1 
I  have  always  done,  which  is  to  take  care  of  yourfelves. 
You  cannot  do  yourfelves  a  greater  fervice,  nor  do  me 
and  my  family  a  greater  pleafure.”  Grito  having  afk- 
ed  him  afterwards  in  what  manner  he  thought  fit  to  be 
buried:  “  As  you  pleafe,”  laid  Socrates,  “  if  you  can 
lay  hold  of  me,  and  I  not  efeape  out  of  your  hands.” 
At  the  fame  time  looking  upon  his  friends  with  a  fmile: 
“  I  can  never  perfuade  Crito  that  Socrates  is  he  who 
converfes  with  you,  and  difpofes  the  feveral  parts  of 
his  difeourfe ;  for  he  always  imagines  that  I  am  what 
he  is  going  to  fee  dead  in  a  little  while.  He  confounds 
me  with  my  carcafe,  and  therefore  afks  me  how  I 
would  be  interred.”  In  finifhing  thefe  words  he  rofe 
up  and  went  to  bathe  himfelf  in  a  chamber  adjoining. 
After  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  his  children  were  brought 
to  him,  for  he  had  three,  two  very  little,  and  the  other 
grown  up.  He  fpeke  to  them  for  fome  time,  gave  his 
orders  to  the  women  who  took  care  of  them,  and  then 
difmiffed  them.  Being  returned  into  his  chamber  he 
laid  him  down  upon  his  bed. 

The  fervant  of  the  Eleven  entered  at  the  fame  in- 
ilant,  and  having  informed  him,  that  the  time  for  drink¬ 
ing  the  hemlock  was  come  (which  was  at  funfet)  the 
fervant  was  fo  much  affefted  with  forrow,  that  he 
turned  his  back  and  fell  a  weeping.  “  See,”  faid  So¬ 
crates,  “  the  good  heart  of  this  man  !  Since  my  im- 
prifonment  he  has  often  come  to  fee  me,  and  to  con- 
verfe  with  me.  Tie  is  more  worthy  than  all  his  fel¬ 
lows.  How  heartily  the  poor  man  weeps  for  me.” 
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This  is  a  remarkable  example,  and  might  teach  thofe 
in  an  office  of  this  kind  how  they  ought  to  behave  to 
all  prifoners,  but  more  efpecially  to  perfons  of  merit, 
when  they  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 
The  fatal  cup  was  brought.  Socrates  alked  what  it  was 
neceflary  for  him  to  do.  “  Nothing  more,”  replied 
the  fervant,  “  than,  as  foon  as  you  have  drank  off  the 
draught,  to  walk  about  till  you  find  your  legs  grow 
.weary,  and  afterwards  lie  down  upon  your  bed.” 
He  took  the  cup  without  any  emotion  or  change  in  his 
colour  or  countenance,  and  regarding  the  man  with  a 
ffeady  and  affured  look,  “  Well,”  faid  he,  “  what  fay 
:you  of  this  drink;  may  one  make  a  libation  out  of  it?” 
[Upon  being  told  that  there  was  only  enough  for  one 
'dofe:  “  At  leaft,”  continued  he,  “  we  may  fay  our 
iprayers  to  the  gods,  as  it  is  our  duty.;  and  implore 
(them  to  make  our  exit  from  this  world,  and  our  laft 
iflage  happy;  which  is  what  I  mod  ardently  beg  of 
ithem.”  After  having  fpokenthefe  words  he  kept  filence 
Tor  fome  time,  and  then  drank  off  the  whole  draught 
]  with  an  amazing  tranquillity,  and  a  ferenity  of  afpett 
:  not  to  be  exprelfed  or  conceived. 

Till  then  his  friends  with  great  violence  to  them- 
3  felves  had  refrained  from  tears,  but  after  he  had  drank 
"  the  potion,  they  were  no  longer  their  own  mailers,  and 
wept  abundantly.  Apollodorus,  who  had  been  in  tears 
1  during  almofl  the  whole  converfation,  began  then  to 
raife  great  cries,  and  to  lament  with  fuch  exceffive 
grief,  as  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  prefent. 

■  Socrates  alone  remained  unmoved,  and  even  reproved 

■  his  friends,  though  with  his  ufual  mildnefs  and  good* 
‘  nature.  “  What  are  you  doing?”  faid  he  to  them, 

:  “  I  admire  at  you.  Ah!  what  is  become  of  your  vir- 

■  tue  ?  Was  it  not  for  this  I  fent  away  the  women,  that 
they  might  not  fall  into  thefe  weakneffes  ?  For  I  have 

■  always  heard  fay,  that  we  ought  to  die  peaceably,  and 
bleffing  the  gods.  Be  at  eafe,  I  beg  you,  and  fhow 
more  conflancy  and  refolution.”  Thefe  words  filled 
them  with  confufion,  and  obliged  them  to  reflrain  their 
tears. 


la 
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In  the  mean  time  he  kept  walking  to  and  fro,  and 
when  he  lound  his  legs  grow  weary,  he  laid  down  up¬ 
on  his  bed,  as  he  had  been  direfted. 

The  poifon  then  operated  more  and  more.  When 
Socrates  found  it  began  to  gain  upon  the  heart,  unco¬ 
vering  his  lace,  which  had  been  covered  without  doubt 
to  prevent  any  thing  from  difturbing  him  in  his  lafl 
moments,  “  Crito,”  faid  he,  which  were  his  laft  words, 
“  we  owe  a  cock  to  vEfculapius  ;  difcharge  that  vow 
for  me,  and  pray  don’t  lorget  it;'’  loon  alter  which  he 
breathed  his  laft.  Crito  went  to  his  body,  and  clofed 
his  mouth  and  eyes.  Such  was  the  end  oi  Socrates : 
in  the  firft  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  and  the  feven- 
tieth  ot  his  age.  Cicero  *  fays,  he  could  never  read 
the  defeription  of  his  death  in  Plato  without  tears. 

Plato,  and  the  reft;  of  Socrates’s  difciples,  apprehend¬ 
ing  the  rage  of  his  accufers  was  not  fatiated  by  that 
vi6Iim,  retired  to  Maegara  to  the  houfe  of  Euclid;  where 
they  ftaid  till  the  ftorm  blew  over.  Euripides,  how¬ 
ever,  to  reproach  the  Athenians  with  the  horrible  crime 
they  had  committed,  in  condemning  the  belt  of  men 
to  die  upon  luch  {light  grounds,  compofed  his  tragedy, 
called  Palamedes ,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  that 
hero,  who  was  alfo  deftroyed  by  a  black  calumniation, 
he  deplored  the  misfortune  of  his  friend.  When  the 
aftor  came  to  repeat  this  verfe, 

You  doom  the  jujlejl  of  tTie  Greeks  to  per  if  1 ; 


the  whole  theatre,  remembering  Socrates  in  fo  diftindl 
an  image  of  him,  melted  into  tears,  and  a  decree  pall- 
*ed  to  prohibit  fpeaking  any  more  of  him  in  public. 
Some  believe  Euripides  was  dead  before  Socrates,  and 
rejefft  this  circumltance. 

However  it  were,  the  people  of  Athens  did  not  open 
their  eyes  till  fome  time  after  the  death  ot  Socrates. 
Their  hatred  being  fatisfied,  their  prejudices  expired, 
and  time  having  given  them  opportunity  for  reflection, 
the  notorious  injnftice  ot  the  lentence  appeared  in  all 

*  Quid  dicam  dc  Socratc,  cujus  morti  iltacrymari  Jdto  Platonem  rgens  ?  De 

mat.  Deot.  1.  iii.  n,  82. 
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its  horrors.  Nothing  was  heard  throughout  the  city 
but  difcourfes  in  favour  of  Socrates.  The  academy, 
die  Lycaeum,  private  houfes,  public  walks,  and  mar¬ 
ket  places,  feemed  ftill  to  re-echo  the  found  of  his 
loved  voice.  Here,  faid  they,  he  formed  our  youth, 
and  taught  our  children  to  love  their  country,  and  to 
honour  their  parents.  In  this  place  he  gave  us  his 
admirable  lelfons,  and  fometimes  made  us  feafonable 
reproaches,  to  engage  us  more  warmly  in  the  purfuit 
of  virtue.  Alas!  how  have  we  rewarded  him  for  fuch 
important  fervices  ?  Athens  was  in  univerfal  mourn¬ 
ing  and  confirmation.  The  fchools  were  Ihut  up,  and 
all  exercifes  fufpended.  The  accufers  were  called  to 
account  for  the  innocent  blood  thev  had  caufed  to  be 
filed.  Melitus  was  condemned  to  die,  and  the  reft  ba- 
nilhed.  Plutarch  obferves,  that  all  thofe,  who  had  any 
fhare  in  this  black  calumny,  were  in  fuch  abomination 
amongft  the  citizens,  that  no  one  would  give  them 
fire,  anfwer  them  any  queftion,  nor  go  into  the  fame 
bath  with  them  ;  and  had  the  place  cleanfcd  where 
they  had  bathed,  left  they  fhould  be  polluted  by  touch¬ 
ing  it;  which  drove  them  into  fuch  defpair,  that  many 
ol  them  killed  themfelves. 

h  The  Athenians,  not  contented  with  having  pu- 
nifhed  his  accufers,  caufed  a  ftatue  of  brafs  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  to  him,  of  the  workmanfhip  of  the  celebrated  Ly- 
fippus,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous 
parts  of  the  city.  Their  refpett  and  gratitude  rofe 
even  to  a  religious  veneration;  they  dedicated  a  chapel 
to  him,  as  to  a  hero  and  a  demi-god,  which  they  called 
ZwxfASTEiov,  that  is  to  fay,  the  chapel  of  Socrates. 


Sect.  VIII.  ReJleRions  upon  the  Sentence  pajfed  upon 
Socrates  by  the  Athenians,  and  upon  Souates  him- 
/#• 


WE  mull  be  very  much  furprifed,  when  on  the 
one  fide  we  confider  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
[the  people  of  Athens,  as  to  what  regards  the  worfliip 
of  the  gods,  which  ran  fo  high  as  to  occafion  their  con. 


h  Diog.  p  1 16. 
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demning  the  moft  eminent  perfons  upon  the  fimple 
fufpicion  of  their  failing  in  refpeft  for  them  ;  and  on 
the  other,  when  we  fee  the  exceeding  toleration^  to  call 
it  no  worfe,  with  which  the  fame  people  hear  comedies 
every  day,  in  which  all  the  gods  are  turned  into  ridi¬ 
cule,  in  a  manner  capable  of  infpiring  the  highefl  con¬ 
tempt  for  them.  All  Arifrophanes’s  pieces  abound  with 
pleafantries,  or  rather  buffooneries,  of  this  kind  ;  and 
if  it  is  true  that  this  poet  did  not  know  what  it  was  to 
fpare  the  greateft  men  of  the  republic,  it  may  be  faid 
alfo  asjuftly,  he  was  flill  lefs  favourable  to  the  gods. 

Such  were  the  daily  entertainments  in  the  theatre, 
which  the  people  of  Athens  not  only  heard  without 
pain,  but  with  fuch  joy,  pleafure,  and  applaufe,  that 
they  rewarded  the  poet  with  public  honours,  who  di¬ 
verted  them  fo  agreeably.  What  was  there  in  Socrates 
that  came  near  this  excefhve  licence?  Never  did  any 
perfon  of  the  pagan  world  fpeak  of  the  divinity,  or  of 
the  adoration  due  to  him,  in  fo  pure,  fo  noble,  and  fo 
refpeCtful  a  manner.  He  did  not  declare  againfl  the  gods 
publicly  received  and  honoured  by  a  religion  more  an¬ 
cient  than  the  city,  he  only  avoided  imputing  to  them 
the  crimes  and  infamous  actions,  which  the  popular  cre¬ 
dulity  aferibed  to  them,  and  which  were  only  proper  to 
depreciate  and  decry  them  in  the  fenfe  of  the  people. 
He  did  not  blame  the  facrifices,  feflivals,  nor  the  other 
ceremoniesofreligion ;  heonly  taught,  that  all  thatpomp 
and  outward  fhow  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the  gods 
without  uprightnefs  of  intention  and  purity  of  heart. 

This  wife,  this  illumined,  this  religious  man,  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  his  veneration  and  noble  fentiments  in  , 
regard  to  the  divinity,  is  condemned  as  an  impious 
perfon  by  the  fuffrages  of  almofl  a  whole  people, 
without  his  accufers  being  able  to  infiance  one  fingle 
avowed  faff,  or  to  produce  any  proof  with  the  leaf!  ap¬ 
pearance  of  probability. 

From  whence  could  fo  evident,  fo  univerfal,  and  fo 
determinate  a  contradiction  arife  ainongfl  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  ?  A  people,  abounding  in  other  refpeCis  with  wit, 
tafle,  and  knowledge,  mult  without  doubt  have  had 

their 
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their  reafons,  at  leaft  in  appearance,  for  a  conduft  fo 
different,  and  fentiments  fo  oppofite,  to  their  general 
character.  May  we  not  fay  that  the  Athenians  confider- 
ed  their  gods  in  a  double  light?  They  confined  their 
real  religion  to  the  public,  folemn,  and  hereditary  wor. 
fliip,  as  they  had  received  it  from  their  anceftors,  as  it 
■was  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of  the  flate,  had  been  prac- 
tifed  Irom  immemorial  time,  and  efpecially  confirmed 
by  the  oracles,  augurs,  offerings,  and  facrifices.  It  is 
by  this  ftandard  they  regulated  their  piety  ;  againfl 
which  they  could  not  fuffer  the  leaft  attempt  whatfo- 
ever:  it  was  of  this  worfhip  alone  they  were  jealous ; 
it  was  for  thefe  ancient  ceremonies  they  were  fuch  ar¬ 
dent  zealots ;  and  they  believed,  though  without  foun¬ 
dation,  that  Socrates  was  an  enemy  to  them.  But  there 
was  another  kind  of  religion  founded  upon  fable,  poe¬ 
tical  fidfions,  popular  opinions,  and  foreign  cuftoms ; 
for  this  they  were  little  concerned,  and  abandoned  it 
entirely  to  the  poets,  to  the  reprefentations  of  the  the¬ 
atre,  and  common  converfation. 

c  What  groflnefs  did  they  not  attribute  to  Juno  and 
Venus?  No  citizen  would  have  been  fatisfied,  that  his 
wife  or  daughters  fhould  have  refembled  thofe  goddeftes. 
Timotheus,  the  famous  mufician,  having  reprefented 
Diana  upon  the  ftage  of  Athens,  tranfported  with  folly, 
fury,  and  rage,  one  of  the  fpediators  conceived  he  could 
not  make  a  greater  imprecation  againft  him,  than  to  wifh 
his  daughter  might  become  the  likenefs  of  that  divinity. 
It  is  better,  fays  Plutarch,  to  believe  there  are  no  gods, 
than  to  imagine  them  of  this  kind  :  open  and  declared 
impiety  being  lefs  profane,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  fay 
To,  than  fogrofs  and  abfurd  a  fuperftition. 

However  it  be,  the  fentenceof  which  we  have  related 
he  circumftances,  will,  through  all  ages,  cover  Athens 
,vith  infamy  and  reproach,  that  all  the  fplendor  of  its 
Jorious  actions,  for  which  it  is  otherwife  fo  juftly  re¬ 
nowned,  can  never  obliterate,  and  fhotvs,  at  the  fame 
ime,  what  is  to  be  expefted  from  a  people,  gentle,  hu- 
nane,and  beneficent  at  bottom,  for  fuch  the  Athenians 
*  Plut.  de  fuperftit.  p.  i  jo. 
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really  were,  but  warm,  proud,  haughty,  inconftant, 
wavering  with  every  wind,  and  every  impreffion.  It  is 
therefore  with  reafon,  that  their  aflemblies  have  been 
compared  to  a  tempeffuous  fea;  as  that  element,  like 
the  people,  though  calm  and  peaceable  of  itfelf,  is  fub- 
jeft  to  be  frequently  agitated  by  a  violence  not  its  own. 

As  to  Socrates,  it  muff  be  allowed  that  the  pagan 
world  never  produced  any  thing  fo  great  and  perfedf. 
When  we  obferve  to  what  a  height  he  carries  the  fub- 
limity  of  his  fentiments,  not  only  in  refpedt  to  moral 
virtue,  temperance,  fobriety,  patience  inadverfity,  the 
love  of  poverty,  and  the  forgivenefs  of  wrongs ;  but 
what  is  lar  more  confiderable,  in  regard  to  the  Divi¬ 
nity,  his  unity,  omnipotence,  creation  of  the  world, 
and  providence  in  the  government  of  it :  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  its  ultimate  end  and  eternal  defliny  ; 
the  rewards  of  the  good,  and  the  punifhment  of  the 
wicked;  when  tve  confider  this  train  of  fublime  know¬ 
ledge,  wre  afk  our  reafon,  whether  it  is  a  pagan  who 
thinks  and  fpeaks  in  this  manner,  and  can  fcarce  per- 
fuade  ourfelves,  that  from  fo  dark  and  obfcure  a  fund 
as  paganifm  fhould  fhine  forth  fuch  living  and  fuch 
glorious  rays  of  light. 

It  is  true,  his  reputation  was  not  without  alloy,  and 
it  has, been  affirmed,  that  the  purity  of  his  manners  did 
not  anfwer  thofe  of  his  fentiments.  dThis  queflion  has 
been  dilcuffed  among' the  learned,  but  my  plan  will 
not  admit  me  to  treat  it  in  its  extent.  The  reader  may 
f  ee  Abbe  Fraguier’s  differtation  in  defence  of  Socrates, 
againft  the.  reproaches  made  him  on  account  of  his 
conduft.  The  negative  argument  he  makes  ufe  of  in 
his  juflification  feems  a  very  flrong  one.  He  obferves, 
that  neither  Ariftophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  The 
Clouds,  which  is  entirely  againft  Socrates,  nor  his  vile 
accufers  in  his  trial,  have  advanced  one  word  that  tends 
to  impeach  the  purity  of  his  manners:  and  it  is  not 
probable,  that  fuch  violent  enemies  as  thofe  would 
have  neglefted  one  of  the  moft  likely  methods  to  dif- 


*  Memoires  dc  i’Acadcmie  des  Infcript.  Toro.  IV.  p.  372- 
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credit  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges,  if  there  had 
been  any  foundation  or  appearance  for  the  ufe  of  it. 

I  confefs,  however,  that  certain  principles  of  Plato, 
his  difciple,  held  by  him  in  common  with  his  mailer, 
upon  the  nudity  of  the  combatants  in  the  public  games, 
from  which,  at  the  fame  time,  he  did  not  exclude  the 
fair  fex,  and  the  behaviour  of  Socrates  himfelf,  who 
wreftled  naked,  man  toman,  with  Alcibiades,  give  us 
no  great  idea  of  that  philofopher’s  delicacy  in  point  of 
modefty  and  baihfulnefs.  e  What  {hall  we  fay  of  his 
vifit  to  Theodota,  a  woman  of  Athens,  of  indifferent 
reputation,  only  to  aiTure  himfelf  with  his  own  eyes  o£ 
her  extraordinary  beauty,  which  was  much  talked  of, 
and  of  the  precepts  he  gave  her  for  the  attraft ion  of  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  the  retaining  them  in  her  fnares  ?  Do  fuch 
leifons  confiil  much  with  a  philofopher?  I  pafs  over 
many  other  things  in  filerice. 

I  am  the  lei’s  furprifed  after  this,  that  feveral  of  the 
fathers  have  cenfured  him  in  regard  to  purity  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  that  they  have  thought  fit  to  apply  to  him,  as 
well  as  to  his  difciple  Plato,  what  St.  Paulf  fays  of  the 
philofophers ;  that  God,  by  a  juft  judgment,  has  aban¬ 
doned  them  to  a  reprobate  fenfe,  and  to  the  moft  fhame- 
ful  lufts  for  their  punifhment;  in  that  having  clearly 
known  there  was  but  one  true  God,  they  had  not  ho¬ 
noured  him  as  they  ought,  by  publicly  avowing  their 
belief,  and  were  not  aihamed  to  aifociate  him  with  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  divinities,  ridiculous  and 
infamous  even  in  their  own  opinions. 

And  in  this,  properly  fpeaking,  confifts  the  crime  of 
Socrates,  who  was  not  guilty  in  the  eyes  oi  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  but  gave  occafion  tor  his  being  juftly  condemn¬ 
ed  by  the  eternal  truth.  It  had  illuminated  his  foul  with 
the  moft  pure  and  fublime  lights,  of  which  the  pagan 
'  world  was  capable;  for  we  are  not  ignorant,  that  all 
knowledge  of  God,  even  natural,  cannot  come  but 
'  from  himfelf  alone.  He  held  admirable  principles 
with  relation  to  the  divinity.  He  agreeably  rallied  the 

e  Xenoph.  Memarab.  1.  iii.  p.  783 — 786. 
f  Rom.  cb.  i-  vor.  17 — 32. 
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fables  upon  which  the  ridiculous  myfteries  of  his  age 
were  founded.  He  often  fpoke,  and  in  the  moil  exalted 
terms,  of  the  exigence  of  one  only  God,  eternal,  invi- 
fible,  creator  of  the  univerfe,  fupreme  direftor  and  ar¬ 
biter  of  all  events,  avenger  of  crimes,  and  rewarder  of 
virtues :  but  he  *did  not  dare  to  give  a  public  telfimo- 
ny  of  thefe  great  truths.  He  perfeftly  difcerned  the 
falfe  and  the  ridiculous  of  the  pagan  fyftem,  and  never- 
thelefs,  as  Seneca  fays  of  the  wife  man,  and  afted  him- 
felf,  he  obferved  exaftlv  all  the  cufloms  and  ceremo- 
nies,  not  as  agreeable  to  the  gods,  but  as  enjoined  bv 
the  laws.  He  t acknowledged  at  bottom  one  only  divi¬ 
nity,  and  worfhipped,  with  the  people,  that  multitude 
of  infamous  idols,  which  ancient  fuperifition  had  heap¬ 
ed  up  during  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages.  He  held  pecu¬ 
liar  opinions  in  the  fchools,  but  followed  the  multitude 
in  the  temples.  As  a  philofopher,  he  defpifed  and  de- 
tefled  the  idols  in  fecret;  as  a  citizen  of  Athens  and  a 
fenator,  he  paid  them  in  public  the  fame  adoration  with 
others;  by  fo  much  the  more  to  be  condemned,  lays 
St.  Augultin,  as  that  worfhip,  which  was  only  external 
and  diffembled,  feemed  to  the  people  to  be  the  effect 
of  fincerity  and  convidlion. 

And  it  cannot  be  faid  that  Socrates  altered  his  con¬ 
duct  at  the  end  of  his  life,  or  that  he  then  exprcffed  a 
greatej  zeal  for  truth.  In  his  defence  before  the  people, 
he  declared,  that  he  had  always  received  and  honoured 
the  fame  gods  ^s  the  Athenians;  and  the  laft  order  he 
gave  before  he  expired,  was  to  facrifice,  in  his  name,  a 
cock  to  zEfculapius.  Behold  then  this  prince  of  the 
jyhilofophers  declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle  the  wifeft 
of  mankind,  who,  notwithftanding  his  internal  convic¬ 
tion  of  one  only  divinity,  dies  in  the  bofom  of  idolatry, 

*  Qua  omnia  fait  Seneca )  fapiens  fenabtt  tanquam  legibus  jujfa,  non  tavquan 
diis  grata — Omncm  ijlam  ignobilcm  deorum  turbam ,  quam  longo  aw  bongo fuper- 
Jlitio  congcjjit,  ftc,  inquit,  adorabimus ,  ut  mcmiturinms  cullum  cjus  magu  ad  mo- 
rem,  quam  ad  rem,  pcrtinrre — Sed  ijlc,  qucm  philojbphia  quaji  liberum  fucerat, 
tamcn,  quia  il/ujlris  fenator  erat,  colebat  quod  reprehendebat ,  agebat  quod  arguc- 
bat,  quod  Culpabat  adorabat — eo  damnabilis,  quo  ilia  quae  mendacitur  agebat,  fc 
tgcret ,  uteum  populus  veraciter  agere  exijlimaret.  S.  August,  dc  civit.  Dei. 
1.  vi.  c.  10. 

+  Eorum  fapientes ,  quos  phi/of  phos  vocant ,  Jiholas  kabcbant  dijjenticntcs )  U 

ttmp/a  communia.  Id.  lib.  dc  vcr.  rel,  c.  i.  - 
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and  with  the  profeffion  of  adoring  all  the  gods  ©f  the- 
pagan  theology.  Socrates  is  the  more  inexcufable  in 
this,  that  declaring  liimfelf  a  man  exprefsly  appointed 
by  heaven  to  bear  witnefs  to  the  truth,  he  fails  in  the 
mod  effential  duty  of  the  glorious  commiffion  he  af- 
cribes  to  himfelf.  For  if  there  be  any  truth  in  religion, 
that  we  ought  more  particularly  to  avow,  it  is  that  which 
regards  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  vanity  of  idol 
worfhip.  In  this  his  courage  had  been  well  placed ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  any  great  difficulty  to  Socrates,  de¬ 
termined,  befides,  as  he  was,  to  die.  But,  fays  *St. 
Auguftin,  thefe  philofopherswere  not  defignedby  God 
to  enlighten  the  world,  nor  to  bring  men  over  from  the 
impious  worfhip  of  falfe  deities  to  the  holy  religion  of 
the  true  God. 

We  cannot  deny  Socrates  to  have  been  the  hero  of 
the  pagan  world  in  regard  to  moral  virtues.  But  to 
judge  rightly  of  him,  let  us  draw  a  parallel  between  this 
fuppofed  hero  and  the  martyrs  of  Chriflianity,  who 
often  were  young  children  and  tender  virgins,  and  yet 
were  not  afraid  to  ffied  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  to 
defend  and  confirm  the  fame  truths  which  Socrates 
knew,  without  daring  to  affert  in  public:  I  mean,  the 
unity  of  God,  and  the  vanity  of  idols.  Let  us  alfo  com¬ 
pare  the  fo  much-boafted  death  of  this  prince  of  philo- 
fophers  with  that  of  our  holy  biffiops,  who  have  done 
the  Chriftian.  religion  fo  much  honourby  their  fublimi- 
ty  of  genius,the  extent  of  their  knowledge, and  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  excellence  of  their  writings;  a  faint  Cyprian,  a 
faint  Auguftin,  and  fo  many  others  who  were  all  feen 
to  die  in  the  bofom  of  humility,  fully  convinced  of  their 
unworthinefs  and  nothingnefs,  penetrated  with  a  lively 
fear  of  the  judgments  of  God,  and  expefting  their  fal- 
vation  from  his  foie  goodnefs  and  condefcending  mer¬ 
cy.  Philofophy  infpires  no  fuch  fentiments ;  they  could 
proceed  only  from  the  grace  of  the  Mediator,  which,  we 
arc  taught  to  believe ,  Socrates  did  not  deferve  to  know. 

*  Nonjic  ijlu  nati  erant ,  ut  poptjorum  fitorum  opinienem  ad  verum  cultwm  vert 
■Dei  e  fvnulacrorum  fuperjlitione  atom  ut  hujus  mundi  vanitatt  convertcrent. 
S.  Au&vsx.  lib.  de  vcr.  rel.  c.  2. 
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Manners  and  Cujloms  of  the  Greeks. 

'T,HE  moft  effential  pari  of  hiftory,  and  which  it 
JL  concerns  the  reader  moft  to  know,  is  that  which 
explains  the  charafter  and  manners  as  well  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  general,  as  of  the  great  perfons  in  particular  of 
whom  it  treats ;  and  this  may  be  faid  to  be  in  fome  fort 
the  foul  of  hiftory,  of  which  the  fafils  are  only  the  body. 
I  have  endeavoured,  as  occafion  offered,  to  paint  in 
their  true  colours  the  moft  illuftrious  perfonages  of 
Greece;  it  remains  for  me  to  fhow  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  people  themfelves.  I  fhall  confine 
myfielf  to  thofe  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  who  al¬ 
ways  held  the  .firft  rank  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  fhall 
reduce  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  this  fubjett  to  three 
heads ;  their  political  government,  war,  and  religion. 

Sigonius,  Meurfius,  Potter,  and  feveral  others,  who 
have  written  upon  the  Grecian  antiquities,  fupply  me 
rvith  great  lights,  and  are  of  equal  ufe  to  me  in  the 
matters  it  remains  for  me  to  treat. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  political  Government . 

THERE  are  three  principal  forms  of  government : 

Monarchy,  in  which  a  lingle  perfon  reigns ;  Anf- 
tocracy,  in  which  the  eldeft  and  wifeft  govern ;  and 
Democracy,  in  which  the  fupreme  authority  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  molt  celebrated  wri¬ 
ters  of  antiquity,  as  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Polybius,  and 
Plutarch,  give  the  preference  to  the  firft  kind,  as  in¬ 
cluding  the  moll  advantages  with  the  feweft  inconve- 
niencies.  But  all  agree,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  in¬ 
culcated,  that  the  end  of  all  government,  and  the  duty 
in  every  one  in  authority,  in  whatfoever  manner  it  be, 
is  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  render  thofe  under 
his  command  happy  and  juft,  by  obtaining  for  them 
on  the  one  fide  fafety  and  tranquillity,  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  conveniencies  of  life;  and  on  the  other,  ail 
the  means  and  helps  that  may  contribute  to  making 
them  virtuous.  As  the  pilot’s  end,  fays  Cicero*,  is  to 
fteer  his  veffel  happily  into  its  port,  the  phylician’s  to 
pTeferve  or  reftore  health,  the  general’s  of  an  army  to 
obtain  viftory,  fo  a  prince,  and  every  man  who  governs 
others,  ought  to  make  the  utility  of  the  governed  his 
view  and  motive,  and  to  remember,  that  the  fupreme 
rule  ol  ail  juft  government  is  the  good  of  the  public, 
a  Salas  populi  Juprema  lex  efto.  He  adds,  that  the 
greateft  and  moft  noble  funftion  in  the  world  is  to  be 
the  author  of  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

Plato,  in  a  hundred  places,  efteems  as  nothing  the 
moft  fhining  qualities  and  aftions  of  thofe  who  govern, 
ii  they  do  not  tend  to  promote  the  two  great  ends  I  have 
mentioned,  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  the  people; 

*  Cic.  de.  leg.  1.  iii.  n.  8. 

*  Tenes-ne  igitur,  moderator  em  ilium  reip.  quo  referre  velimus.  omnia  ? — Ut 
gubernatori  curj'us  fecundus,  medico  falus,  imperatori  viUoria,fic  huic  moderatori 
reip.  beata  avium  vita  propofita  cjl,  ut  opibus  Jirma,  copiis  locuplcs,  gloria  ambla, 
virtute  honeflafit.  Hujus  cnim  operis  maximi  inter  homines  «tqn(  optimi  ilium 
cJjcperfcEloremvela.  Ad.  Attic.  1,  viii.  Epift,  io. 
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and  he  refutes  at  large,  in  the  firft  b  book  of  his  Re¬ 
public,  one  Thrafymachus,  who  advanced,  that  fub- 
jefts  were  born  for  the  prince,  and  not  the  prince  for 
his  fubjefts;  and  that  whatever  promoted  the  intereifs 
of  the  prince  and  commonwealth,  ought  to  be  deemed 
juft  and  lawful. 

In  the  diftinctions  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
feveral  forms  ot  government,  it  has  been  agreed.  That 
would  be  the  moil  perfeft  which  fhould  unite  in  itfelf, 
by  a  happy  mixture  ol  inftitutions,  all  the  advantages, 
and  exclude  all  the  inconveniencies,  of  the  reft;  andal- 
mofi  all  the  ancients  have  believed0,  that  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  government  came  nearelf  to  this  ideaofperfeftion. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Of  the  Government  oj  Sparta. 

FROM  the  time  that  the  Heraclides  had  re-entered 
Pcioponnefus,  Sparta  was  governed  by  two  kings, 
who  were  always  oi  the  fame  two  families,  defcended 
from  Hercules  by  two  different  branches,  as  I  haveob- 
ferved  elfewhere.  Whether  from  pride,  or  the  abufe  of 
defpotic  power  on  the  fide  of  the  kings,  or  the  defire  of 
independence,  and  an  immoderate  love  of  liberty  on 
that  ol  the  people,  Sparta,  in  its  beginnings,  was  al¬ 
ways  involved  in  commotions  and  revolts;  which 
would  infallibly  have  occafioned  its  ruin,  as  had  hap¬ 
pened  at  Argos  and  Meflene,  two  neighbouring  cities, 
equally  powerful  with  itfelf,  if  the  wife  forefight  of 
Lycurgus  had  not  prevented  fatal  confequences  by  the 
reformation  he  made  in  theftate.  I  have  related  it  at 
large  d  in  the  life  of  that  legiftator,  and  fhall  only  touch 
here  upon  what  regards  the  government. 


Sect  I.  Abridged  Idea  of  the  Spartan  Government. 
Entire  Submijfon  to  the  Lazos  in  a  Manner  the  Soul 
of  it. 

LYCURGUS  reftored  order  and  peace  in  Sparta  by 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  fer.ate.  It  confiited  of 
twenty-eight  fenators,  and  the  two  kings  prefided  in  it. 

kPage  338—343*  '  Polyb.  !.  vi.  p.  458,  459.  * Vol.  II. 

This 
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This  auguft  cDunfel,  formed  out  of  the  wifefl  and  mod 
experienced  men  in  the  nation,  ferved  as  a  counter- 
poife  to  the  two  other  authorities,  that  of  the  kings,  and 
that  of  the  people ;  and  whenever  the  one  was  for  over¬ 
bearing  the  other,  the  fenate  interpofed,  by  joining 
the  weakeft,  and  thereby  held  the  balance  between  both. 
At  length,  to  prevent  this  body  itfelf  from  abufing  its 
power,  which  was  very  great,  a  kind  of  curb  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  it,  by  the  nomination  of  five  Ephori,  who 
were  elefted  out  of  the  people,  whofe  office  lafled  only 
one  year,  and  who  had  autlrority,  not  only  over  the  fe- 
nators,  but  the  kings  theml'elves. 

The  power  of  the  kings  was  extremely  limited,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  city,  and  in  time  of  peace.  In  war  they 
had  the  command  of  the  fleets  and  armies,  and  at  that 
time  greater  authority.  *  However,  they  had  even  then 
a  kind  of  infpe&ors  and  eommiffioners  affigned  them, 
who  ferved  as  a  neceflary  council,  and  were  generally 
chofen  for  that  office,  from  their  being  out  of  favour 
with  them,  in  order  that  there  fhould  be  no  connivance 
on  their  fide,  and  the  republic  be  the  better  ferved. 
There  was  almoft  continually  fome  fecret  mifunder- 
ftanding  between  the  two  kings;  whether  it  proceeded 
from  a  natural  jealoufy  between  the  two  branches,  or 
was  the  effect  of  the  Spartan  policy,  to  which  their  too 
great  union  might  have  given  umbrage. 

The  Ephori  had  a  greater  authority  at1  Sparta,  than 
the  Tribunes  of  the  Rtoman  people.  They  prefided  in 
the  elefifion  of  the  magiflrates,  and  could  call  them  to 
an  account  for  theiradminiilration.  Their  power  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  perfons  of  their  kings,  and  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  whom  they  had  a  right  to 
imprifon,  which  they  a&ually  ufed  in  regard  to  Paufa- 
nias.  When  they  fat  upon  their  feats  in  the  tribunal, 
they  did  not  rife  up  when  the  kings  entered,  which  was 
a  mark  of  refpeft  paid  them  bv  all  the  other  magiflrates, 
and  feems  to  imply  a  kind  of  fuperiority  in  the  Ephori 
from  their  reprefenting  the  people;  and  it  is  obferved 
*  Arift.  dc  rep.  I.  i,  p.  331. 

Q  5 
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of  Agefilausf,  that  when  he  was  feated  upon  his  throne- 
to  difpenfe  juftice,  and  the  Ephori  came  in,  he  never 
failed  to  rife  up  to  do  them  honour.  It  is  very  proba¬ 
ble,  that,  before  him,  it  was  not  ufual  for  the  kings  to 
behave  in  that  manner,  Plutarch  relating  this  beha¬ 
viour  of  Agefilaus  as  peculiar  to  him. 

All  public  bufinefs  was  propofed  and  examined  in 
the  fenate,  and  refolutions  palled  accordingly  in  the 
fame  place.  But  the  decrees  ot  the  fenate  were  not  of 
force,  unlefs  ratified  by  the  people. 

There  mull  have  been  exceeding  wifdom  in  the 
laws  eftablifhed  by  Lycurgus  for  the  government  of 
Sparta,  becaufe,  as  long  as  they  were  exaftly  obferved, 
no  commotions  or  feditions  of  the  people  were  ever 
known  in  the  city,  no  change  in  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  ever  propofed,  no  private  perfon  ufurped 
authority  by  violence,  or  made  himfelf  tyrant;  the 
people  never  thought  of  depriving  the  two  families, 
in  which  it  had  always  been,  of  the  fovereignty,  nor 
did  any  of  the  kings  ever  attempt  to  affume  more  pow¬ 
er  than  the  laws  admitted.  ®This  refledlion,  which  both 
iXenophon  and  Polybius  make,  fhows  the  idea  they  had 
of  the  wifdom  of  Lycurgus,  in  point  of  his  policy,  and 
the  opinion  we  ought  to  have  of  it.  In  effebt,  no  other 
city  of  Greece  had  this  advantage,  and  all  of  them  ex¬ 
perienced  many  changes  and  viciffitudes,  for  -want  of 
the  like  laws  to  perpetuate  their  form  of  government. 

The  reafon  of  this  conftancy  and  liability  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  their  government  and  conduft  is, 
that  in  Sparta  the  lav/s  governed  abfolutely,  and  with 
fovereign  authority;  whereas  the  greateft  part  of  the 
other  Grecian  cities,  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  pri¬ 
vate  men,  to  defpotic  power,  to  an  arbitrary  and  ir¬ 
regular  fway,  experienced  the  truth  of  Plato’s  faying b, 
That  the  city  is  miferable,  where  the  magiflrates  com¬ 
mand  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws  the  magilfrates. 

f  Plut.  in  Agcfil.  p.  597,  e  Xenoph.  in  Agefil.  p.  651. 

Folyb.  J.  vi,  P>  h  Plut,  !•  iv.  de  leg.  p.  715. 
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The  example  of  Argos  and  MefTene,  which  I  have 
already  related,  would  alone  fuffice  to  fhow  how  juft 
and  true  that  refle&ion  is.  h  After  their  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Greeks,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Dorians,  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  three  cities  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  Lacedaemon,  Argos,  and  Meffene;  and 
fwore  alliance,  and  proteftion  of  each  other.  Thefe 
three  cities,  governed  alike  by  monarchical  power,  had 
the  fame  advantages ;  except  in  the  fertility  of  the  lands 
where  they  were  fituated,  in  which  the  two  latter  car¬ 
ried  it  extremely.  Argos  and  Meffene  however  did  not 
long  preferve  their  fuperiority.  The  haughtinefsof  the 
kings,  and  the  difobedience  of  the  people,  occaffoned 
their  fall  from  the  flourifhing  condition  in  which  they 
had  been  atfirft;  and  their  example  proved,  fays  Plu¬ 
tarch  after  Plato,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  favour  of  the 
gods,  which  gave  the  Spartans  fuch  a  man  as  Lycurgus, 
capable  of  prefcribing  fo  wife  and  reafonable  a_plan  of 
government. 

To  fupport  it  without  change,  particular  care  was 
taken  to  educate  the  youth  according  to  the  laws  and 
manners  of  the  country,  in  order  that  they  might  be¬ 
come  a  fecond  nature  in  them,  by  being  early  ingraft¬ 
ed  into  them,  and  confirmed  by  long  habitude.  The 
hard  and  fober  manner  in  which  they  were  brought  up', 
infpired  them  during  the  reft  of  their  lives  with  a  na¬ 
tural  tafte  for  frugality  and  temperance,  that  diftin¬ 
guifhed  them  from  all  other  people,  and  wonderfully 
adapted  them  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of  war.  *  Plato  ob- 
fervcs,  that  this  falutary  cuftom  had  banifhed  from 
Sparta,  and  all  the  territory  in  its  dependence,  drunk- 
ennefs,  debauchery,  and  all  their  confequential  difor- 
ders;  infomuch  that  it  was  a  crime  punifhable  by  law 
to  drink  wine  to  excefs  even  in  the  Bacchanalia,  which 
every  where  el fe  were  days  of  licence,  whereon  whole 
cities  gave  themfelves  up  to  the  1  aft  exceffes-. 

They  alfo  accuftomed  the  children  from  theirearlieft 
infancy  to  an  entire  fubmiffion  to  the  laws,  magiftrates, 

k  Plat.  1.  ili.  de  leg.  p.  683—685.  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  43. 

‘Plat.  1.  i.  de  leg.  p.  637, 
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and  all  in  authority;  and  *  their  education,  properly 
fpeaking,  was  no  more  than  an  apprenticefhip  of  obe¬ 
dience.  It  was  for  this  reafon  Agefilaus  advifed  Xeno¬ 
phon  to  fend  his  children  to  Sparta,  as  to  an  excellent 
ichoolt,  where  they  might  learn  thegreatefl  and  moll 
noble  of  all  fciences,  to  obey  and  to  command ,  for  the 
one  naturally  leads  on  to  the  other.  It  was  not  only 
the  mean,  the  poor,  and  the  ordinary  citizens,  who  were 
f  ubjefted  in  this  manner  to  the  laws,  but  the  rich,  the 
powerful,  the  magiftrates,  and  even  kings;  and  they 
did  not  diflinguifh  themfelves  from  the  others  in  any 
thing  but  a  more  exa6l  obedience;  convinced  that 
fuch  behaviour  was  the  fureft  means  to  their  being 
obeyed  and  refpefted  themfelves  by  their  inferiors. 

•  Hence  caine  the  fo  much-celebrated  anfwers  of 
Demaratus.  Xerxes  could  not  comprehend  how  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  no  mailer  to  controuj  them, 
fhould  be  capable  to  confront  dangers  and  death. 
“  They  are  free  and  independent  of  all  men,”  replied 
Demaratus,  “but  the  law  is  above  them  and  com¬ 
mands  them,  and  that  law  ordains  that  they  mult  con¬ 
quer  or  die.”  mUpon  another  occafion,  when  fome- 
body  expreffed  their  fuprife,  that  being  king  he  fhould 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  banilhed  :  “  It  is,”  fays  he,  “  be- 
caufe  at  Sparta  the  laws  are  llronger  than  the  kings.” 

n  This  appears  evidently  in  the  ready  obedience  of 
Agefilaus  to  the  orders  of  the  Ephori,  when  recalled  by 
them  to  the  fupport  of  his  country;  a  delicate  occafion 
for  a  king  and  a  conqueror;  but  to  him  it  feemed  more  J 
glorious  to  obey  his  country  and  the  laws,  than  to  com¬ 
mand  numerous  armies,  or  even  to  conquer  Alia. 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  145,  146.  ttPlut.  in  Apoph.  Lacon.  p.  220. 

11  Idem,  in  Agefil.  p.  603,  604. 

•  t>iv  ureiinwv  iivki  (xttiT’iv  ivnuSaui*  Plat,  in  Lycurg,  38. 

4  eafjLvuc  twv  to  xaXXi;-GV, af'fjtcQtu  >£  ap^tiv.  Plot. 

in  Agefil.  p.  606. 

X  Multo  gtoricftus  duxit,  ft  injitutii  ptitria  paruijftt,  quam  Ji  bcllo  JuperaJftt 

jijian.  Corn.  N*j\  in  Agtlil,  c.  iv. 
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Sect.  II.  Love  of  Poverty  injlitutld  at  Sparta . 

TO  this  entire  fubmiffion  to  the  laws  of  the  hate, 
Lycurgus  added  another  principle  of  government 
no  lefs  admirable,  which  was  to  remove  from  Sparta  all 
luxury,  protufion,  and  magnificence;  to  decry  riches 
abfolutely,to  make  poverty  honourable,  and  at  the  fame 
time  neceffarv,  by  fubftituting  a  fpecies  of  iron  money 
to  gold  and  filver  coin,  which  till  then  had  been  cur¬ 
rent.  I  have  explained  elfewhere  the  meafures  that 
were  ufed  to  make  fo  difficult  an  undertaking  fucceed, 
and  fhall  confine  myfielf  here  to  examining  what  judg¬ 
ment  Ihould  be  paiTed  on  it,  as  it  affefts  a  government. 

The  poverty  to  which  Lycurgus  reduced  Sparta, and 
which  feemed  to  prohibit  all  conqueft,  and  to  deprive 
it  of  all  means  to  augment  its  force  and  grandeur,  was 
well  adapted  .to  rendering  it  powerful  and  flourilhing. 
Such  a  conftitution  of  government,  which  till  then  had 
no  example,  nor  has  fince  been  imitated  by  any  ftate, 
argues  a  great  fund  of  prudence  and  policy  in  a  legis¬ 
lator;  and  the  medium  conceived  afterwards  under 
Lyfander,  in  continuing  individuals  in  their  poverty, 
and  reftoring  to  the  public  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver 
coin,  was  it  not  a  wife  amendment  ot  what  was  too 
ftrained  and  exceffive  in  that  law  of  Lycurgus  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking? 

It  feems,  if  we  confult  only  the  common  views  of 
human  prudence,  that  it  is  juft  to  reafon  in  this  manner ; 
but  the  event,  which  is  an  infallible  evidence  and  arbi¬ 
ter  in  this  place,  obliges  me  to  be  of  a  quite  different 
opinion.  Whilft  Sparta  remained  poor,  and  perfifted  in 
the  contempt  of  gold  and  filver,  which  continued  for 
feveral  ages,  ffie  was  powerful  and  glorious,  and  the 
commencement  of  her  decline  may  be  dated  from  the 
time  when  fhe  began  to  break  through  the  levere  prohi¬ 
bition  of  Lycurgus  againft  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver 
money. 

The  education  which  he  inftituted  for  the  young  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  the  hard  and  fober  Ufe  which  he  i  -com. 

2  mended 
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mended  with  fo  much  care  the  painful  and  violent  ex- 
erciles  of  the  body  prefcribed  by  him,  the  abftra&ion 
from  all  other  application  and  employment ;  in  a  word, 
all  his  laws  and  inflitutions  fhow,  that  his  view  was  to 
form  a  people  of  foldiers,  folely  devoted  to  arms  and 
military  functions.  I  do  not  pretend  to  juftify  abfo- 
lutely  this  fcheme,  which  had  its  great  inconveniences, 
and  I  have  expreffed  my  thoughts  of  it  elfewhere.  But 
admitting  it  good,  wc  muft  confefs  that  legiflator  ffiow- 
ed  great  wifdom  in  the  means  he  took  lor  its  execution. 

The  almoft  inevitable  danger  of  a  people  folely  train¬ 
ed  up  lor  war,  who  have  always  their  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  what  is  molt  to  be  feared,  is  injuftice,  vio¬ 
lence,  ambition,  the  defire  of  increafing  their  power* 
ol  taking  advantage  of  their  neighbours’  weaknefs,  of 
opprelhng  them  by  force,  of  invading  their  lands  under 
lalfe  pretexts,  which  the  lull  of  dominion  never  tails  to 
fuggeft,  and  of  extending  their  bounds  as  far  as  poffible, 
all  vices  and  extremes,  which  are  horrid  in  private  per- 
fons,  and  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  but  which 
men  have  thought  fit  to  applaud  as  grandeur  and  glory 
in  the  perfons  ol  princes  and  conquerors. 

The  great  care  of  Lycurgus  was  to  defend  his  people 
again!!  this  dangerous  temptation.  Without  mention¬ 
ing  the  other  means  he  made  ufe  of,  he  employed  two 
which  could  not  fail  of  producing  their  effefil.  The 
*  fir  ft  was  to  prohibit  all  navigation  and  war  at  fea  to 
his  citizens.  The  fituation  of  his  city,  and  the  fear  left 
commerce,  the  ufual  fourxe  of  luxury  and  depravation, 
Ihould  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Spartan  manners, 
might  have  a  fhare  in  this  decree.  But  his  principal 
motive  was  to  put  it  out  of  his  citizens  power  to  pro-s- 
jeft  conquefts,  which  a  people,  Ihut  up  within  the  nar¬ 
row  bounds  of  a  peninfula,  could  not  carry  very  far, 
without  being  mailers  at  fea. 

The  fecond  means,  ftill  more  efficacious,  was  to  for¬ 
bid  all  ufe-  of  gold  or  filver  money,. and  to  introduce  a 
fpecies  of  iron  coin  in  its  Head,  which  was  ol  great 

*  Aruigytlo  h  etifTiij  vavr'ctif  fiyat  lavpayi ty,  Flut.  in  inflitut, 

Lacon,  p.‘ 233,-  -  ■- 
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weight  and  ^aU^»mef  and  could  only  be  current  at 
home.  How  with  fuch  money  lhouid  foreign  troops 
be  raifed  and  paid,  fleets  fitted  out,  and  numerous  ar¬ 
mies  kept  up  either  by  land  or  fea? 

So  that  the  defign  of  Lycurgus,  in  rendering  his  city 
warlike,  and  putting  arms  into  their  hands,  was  not,  as 
°  Polybius  obferves,  and  Plutarch  after  him,  to  make 
them  illuftrious  conquerors,  who  might  carry  war  into 
remote  regions,  and  fubjeft  great  numbers  of  people. 
H  is  foie  end  was,  that,  fhut  up  within  the  extent  of  the 
lands  and  dominion  left  them  by  their  anceftors,  they 
lhouid  have  no  thoughts,  but  of  maintaining  themfelves 
in  peace,  and  defending  themfelves  fuccefsfully  againll 
fuch  of  their  neighbours  as  fhould  have  the  ralhnefs  to 
invade  them;  and  for  this  they  had  occafion  for  neither 
gold  nor  filver,  finding  in  their  own  country,  and  ftilf 
more  in  their  fober  and  temperate  manner  of  life,  all 
that  was  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  their  armies, 
when  they  did  not  quit  their  own,  or  the  lands  of  their 
neighbours. 

Now,  fays  Polybius,  this  plan  once  admitted,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  there  is  nothing  more  wife  nor  more 
happily  conceived  than  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus, 
for  the  maintaining  a  people  in  the  poffeflion  of  their 
liberty,  and  to  fecure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  tranquillity.  In  effeft,  let  us  imagine  a  little  re¬ 
public,  like  that  of  Sparta,  of  which  all  the  citizens  are 
inured  to  labour,  accuftomed  to  live  on  a  little,  warlike, 
courageous,  intrepid;  and  that  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  fmall  republic,  is  to  do  no  wrong  to  any 
one,  nor  to  diflurb  its  neighbours,  nor  invade  their 
lands  or  interefts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  oppreffed  againft  the  injuflice  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  opprelfors;  is  it  not  certain,  that  fuch  a  re¬ 
public,  furrounded  by  a  great  number  of  Hates  of  equal 
extent,  would  be  generally  refpefted  by  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  people,  would  become  the  fupreme  arbiter  of 
all  their  quarrels,  and  exercife  an  empire  over  them,  by 
fo  much  the  more  glorious  and  lafting,  as  it  would  be 
*  Polyb.  I.  vi,  p.  491,  PJut.  ia  Lycurg.  p.  59 

1  '  voluntary, 
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voluntary,  and  founded  folely  in  the  opinion  thofe 
neighbours  would  have  of  its  virtue,  juftice,  and  valour? 

p  This  was  the  end  Lycurgus  propofed  to  himfelf. 
Convinced  that  the  happinefs  of  a  city,  like  that  of  a 
private  perfon,  depends  upon  virtue,  and  upon  being 
well  within  itfelf,  he  regulated  Sparta  fo  as  it  might 
always  fulfice  to  its  own  happinefs,  and  aft  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  ot  wifdom  and  equity.  From  thence  arofe  that 
univerfal  efteem  of  the  neighbouring  people  and  even 
of  ftrangers  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  afked  of  them 
neither  money,  {hips,  nor  troops;  but  only  that  they 
would  lend  them  a  Spartan  to  command  their  armies; 
and  when  they  had  obtained  their  requell,  they  paid 
him  entire  obedience,  with  every  kind  of  honour  and 
refpefl.  In  this  manner  the  Sicilians  obeyed  Gylip- 
pus,  the  Chalcidians  Brafidas,  and  all  the  Greeks  of 
Afia,  Lyfander,  Callicratidas,  and  Agefilaus;  *  regard¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Sparta  as  a  model  for  all  others,  in  the 
arts  of  living  and  governing. 

The  epocha  of  the  declenfion  of  Sparta  begins  with 
the  open  violation  of  Lycurgus’s  laws.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  had  always  been  exaftly  obferved  till  that 
time,  which  was  far  from  the  cafe;  but  the  {pirit  and 
genius  of  thofe  laws  had  almofl  always  prevailed  with 
the  majority  of  the  perfons  who  governed.  No  fooner 
had  the  ambition  of  reigning  over  all  Greece  inlpired 
them  with  the  defign  of  having  naval  armies  and  fo¬ 
reign  troops,  and  that  money  was  neceffary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  thofe  forces',  Sparta,  forgetting  her  ancient 
maxims,  faw  herfelf  reduced  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Barbarians,  which  till  then  fhe  had  detelled,  and  bafely 
to  make  her  court  to  the  kings  of  Perfia,  whom  fhe  had 
formerly  vanquifhed  with  fo  much  glory;  and. that 
only  to  draw  from  them  fome  aids  of  money  and  troops 
againfl  their  own  brethren,  that  is  to  fay,  againll  peo¬ 
ple  born  and  fettled  in  Greece  like  themfelves.  Thus 
had  they  the  imprudence  and  misfortune  to  recal  with 

»  Plat,  p  58. 

*  Tlfoj  o"j|u.Trt(Tav  T>iy  tw y  iroXiv  naila.  yxyov  i) 

Tfia/f/.I.’Jf  aTtsCXfTr.VTf j- 
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gold  and  filver  into  Sparta,  all  the  vices  and  crimes 
which  the  iron  money  banilhed ;  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  changes  which  enfued,  and  were  the  caufe  of 
their  ruin.  And  this  infinitely  exalts  the  wifdom  of 
Lycurgus,  in  having  forefeen,  at  fuch  a  diltance  what 
might  llrike  at  the  happinefs  of  his  citizens,  and  pro¬ 
vided  falutary  remedies  againft  it  in  the  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  he  eftablifhed  at  Sparta.  Another  legiflator, 
who  had  preceded  himfeveral  ages,  has  a  right  to  fhare 
this  glory  with  him/' 

Sect.  III.  Lazos  eftablifhed  by  Minos  in  Crete  the 
Model  oj  thoj'e  oj  Sparta. 

ALL  the  world  knows  that  Lycurgus  had  formed 
the  plan  of  molt  of  his  laws  upon  the  model  of 
thofe  obferved  in  the  iflartdot  Crete,  where  he  paffed  a 
confiderable  time  for  the  better  lludying  ol  them.  It 
is  proper  I  fhouid  give  fome  idea  ot  them  here,  having 
forgot  to  do  it  in  the  place  where  it  would  have  been 
more  natural ;  that  is,  when  I  fpoke  for  the  firlt  time 
of  Lycurgus  and  his  inftitutions. 

r  Minos,  whom  fable  calls  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  was  the 
author  of  thefe  laws.  He  lived  about  a  hundred  years 
before  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  a  powerful,  wife,  and 
gentle  prince,  and  Hill  more  eltimable  for  his  moral 
virtues  than  his  military  abilities.  After  having  con¬ 
quered  the  illand  of  Crete,  and  feveral  others  in  its 
neighbourhood,  he  applied  himfelf  to  fhengthen  by 
wile  laws  the  new  hate,  of  which  he  had  polfelfed  him- 
felt  by  force  of  arms.  ‘  The  end  which  he  propoled 
in  the  eflablifhment  of  thefe  laws,  was  to  render  his 
fubjetf  s  happy  by  making  them  virtuous.  He  banilh¬ 
ed  idlenefs  and  voluptuoufnefs  from  his  Hates,  and 
with  them,  luxury  and  vicious  pleafures,  the  fruitful 
fources  ol  all  vice.  Well  knowing,  that  liberty  was 
jufily  regarded  as  the  molt  precious  and  greatelt  good, 
and  that  it  cannot  fubfill  without  a  pert  eft  union  ot 
the  people,  he  endeavoured  to  ellablilh  a  kind  of 
r  A.  M,  «7  ’.o.  Aut,  J.  C.  128.  >  $nab.  1.  x.  p.  480. 
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equality  amongft  them;  which  is  the  tie  and  bafis  of  if, 
and  very  proper  to  remove  all  envy,  jealoufy,  hatred, 
and  difTenfion.  He  dia  not  undertake  to  make  any 
new  divifions  oi  lands,  nor  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  gold 
and-filver.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  uniting  of  his 
fubjefts  by  other  ties,  which  feemed  to  him  neither 
lefs  firm  nor  lefs  reafonable. 

He  decreed,  that  the  children  fhould  be  all  brought 
up  and  educated  together  by  troops  and  bands ;  in  order 
that  they  might  learn  early  the  fame  principles  and 
maxims.  Their  life  was  hard  and  fober.  They  were 
accuflomed  to  be  fatisfied  with  little,  to  fuffer  heat  and 
cold,  to  walk  over  fteep  and  rugged  places,  to  fkirmifh' 
with  each  other  in  fmall  parties,  to  fuffer  courageoufly 
the  blows  they  received,  and  to  exercife  thernfelves  in 
a  kind  of  dance,  in  which  they  carried  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Pyrrhic; 
in  order,  fays  Strabo,  that  even  to  their  diverfions, 
every  thing  might  breathe,  and  form  them  for  war. 
They  were  alfo  made  to  learn  certain  airs  of  mikie, 
but  of  amanlv,  martial  kind. 

'They  were  not  taught  either  to  ride,  or  to  wear 
heavy  armour;  but  in  return,  they  were  made  to  excel 
in  drawing  the  bow,  which  was  their  mofi  ufual  exer¬ 
cife.  Crete  is  not  a  flat  even  country,  nor  lit  for  breed¬ 
ing  of  horfes,  as  is  that  of  the  Thexlalians,  who  pafifed 
for  the  befl  cavalry  in  Greece;  but  a  rough,  broken 
country,  full  of  fhelves  and  high  lands,  where  heavy¬ 
armed  troops  could  not  exercife  thernfelves  in  the 
horfe-race.  But  as  to  archery  and  light-armed  foldiers, 
fit  to  execute  the  devices  and  firatagems  of  war,  the 
Cretans  pretended  to  hold  the  loremolf  rank. 

Minos  thought  proper  to  eftabhfh  in  Crete  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  tables  and  meals.  Befides  feveral  other  great 
advantages  which  he  found  in  this  inftitution,  as  the  in¬ 
troducing  a  kind  of  equality  in  his  dominions,  the  rich 
and  poor  having  the  fame  diet,  the  accufloming  his 
fubjects  to  a  frugal  and  fober  life,  the  cementing  fnend- 
fhip  and  unity  between  them  by  the  ufual  gaiety  and 

'  Plat,  de  leg.  1.  i.  p.  623.  _  _  . 
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familiarity  of  the  table,  he  had  alfo  in  view  the  cuftom 
of  war,  in  which  the  foldiers  are  obliged  to  eat  toge¬ 
ther.  “It  was  the  public  that  fupplied  the  expences 
of  thefe  tables.  Out  ot  the  revenues  of  the  ftate  a  part 
was  applied  to  the  ufes  ot  religion,  and  the  falaries  cf 
the  magiflrates,  and  the  reft  allotted  for  the  public 
meals.  So  that  the  women,  children,  and  men  of  all 
ages,  were  fed  at  the  coft,  and  in  the  name  of  the  re¬ 
public.  In  this  Ariftotle  gives  the  preference  to  the 
meals  of  Crete  before  thofe  of  Sparta,  wherein  private/ 
perfons  were  obliged  to  turnifh  their  proportion,  and' 
without  it  were  not  admitted  into  the  affemblies ; 
which  was  to  exclude  the  poor. 

x  After  eating,  the  old  men  difcourfed  upon  the  af¬ 
fairs  ot  the  ftate.  The  converfation  turned  generally 
upon  the  hiftory  of  the  country,  upon  the  actions  and 
virtues  of  the  great  men  of  it,  who  had  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  either  by  their  valour  in  war,  or  their  wif- 
dom  in  peace;  and  the  youth,  who  were  prefent  at  thefe 
entertainments,  were  exhorted  to  propofe  thofe  great 
perfons  to  themfelves  as  their  models,  for  the  forming 
of  their  mariners,  and  the  regulation  of  their  conduft. 

y  Minos,  as  well  as  Lycurgus,  is  reproached  with 
having  no  other  view  in  his  laws  than  war;  which  is  a 
very  great  fault  in  a  legiflator.  It  is  true,  this  appears 
to  have  been  his  principal  attention,  becaufe  he  was 
convinced  that  the  repofe,  liberty,  and  riches  of  his 
fubjefls,  were  under  the  prote&ion,  and  in  a  manner 
under  the  guard  of  arms  and  military  knowledge ;  the 
conquered  being  deprived  of  ail  thofe  advantages  by 
the  vifctor.  But  he  ordained,  that  war  fhould  be  only 
made  for  the  fake  of  peace  ;  and  his  laws  are  far  from 
being  confined  to  that  foie  objedL 

Amongft  the  Cretans,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  was 
not  entirely  negle&ed,  and  care  was  taken  to  give  the 
youth  fome  tint! ure  of  learning.  The  works  of  2  Ho¬ 
mer,  of  much  later  date  than  the  laws  of  Minos,  were 
not  unknown  amongft  them,  though  they  fet  fmall  va- 

“  Arift.  de  rep.  I.  ii.  c,  is.  *  Athen.  1.  iv.  p.  643. 

y  Plat,  de  kg.  11.  p.  626.  r  Ibid.  1.  ii.  p.  680. 
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lue  upon,  and  made  little  life  of  foreign  poets.  aThey 
were  very  curious  in  fucb  knowledge  as  is  proper  to 
form  the  manners ;  and,  what  is  no  fmall  praife,  they 
piqued  themfelves  upon  thinking  much  and  fpeaking 
little.  ' b  The  poet  Epimenides,  who  made  a  voyage  to 
Athens  in  the  time  ot  Solon,  and  was  in  great  edima- 
tion  there,  was  ol  Crete,  and  by  fome  placed  in  the 
number  of  the  feven  fages. 

One  of  Minos’s  inditutions,  which  Plato  c  admires 
the  moll,  was  to  infpire  early  into  the  youth  a  high  re- 
fpeft  for  the  maxims,  culloms,  and  laws  of  the  if  ate, 
and  not  to  fuffer  them  to  difpute  or  call  in  queltion  the 
wifdom  of  their  inffitution ;  but  to  confider  them  not  as 
prefcribed  and  impofed  by  men,  but  as  emanations  of 
the  divinity  himfelf.  Accordingly  he  had  indudri- 
oufly  apprized  the  people,  that  Jupiter  himfelf  had 
dictated  them  to  him.  He  had  the  fame  attention  in 
regard  to  the  magistrates  and  aged  perfons,  whom  he 
recommended  to  honour  in  a  peculiar  manner;  and  in 
order  that  nothing  might  prevent  the  refpeft  due  to 
them,  he  ordained,  that  if  any  defefts  were  obferved 
in  them,  they  fhould  never  be  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  youth :  a  wife  precaution,  and  which 
would  be  very  becoming  in  the  ordinary  pradfice  of 
life. 

The  government  of  Crete  was  at  firft  monarchical, 
of  which  Minos  has  left  a  perfeft  model  to  a!!  ages. 
According  to  him,  as  a  moll  great  and  excellent  *  man 
obferves,  the  king  can  do  every  thing  over  the  people, 
but  the  laws  every  thing  over  him.  He  has  an  abfoiute 
power  to  do  good,  and  his  hands  are  tied  up  from  do¬ 
ing  evil.  The  laws  intruft  the  people  in  his  hands  as 
the  mod  facred  of  depofits,  upon  condition  that  he  ihall 
be  their  common  father.  The  fame  laws  require,  that 
a  fingle  man  by  his  wifdom  and  moderation  ihall  con- 
ftitute  the  felicity  of  an  infinite  number  of  fubjebts  ; 
and  not  that  the  fabjebls,  by  their  mifery  and  abjedt 


Tlat.  de  leg.  1.  i.  p.  641.  k  Flut.  in  Solon,  p.  84. 

•  De  leg.  1.  i.  p.  634. 

*  Monfieur  de  Fepelon,  archbifhop  of  Cambray 
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ffavery,  fhall  be  fubflituted  to  gratify  the  pride  and  low 
paffions  of  a  fingle  man.  According  to  him,  the  king 
ought  to  be  abroad  the  defender  of  his  country  at  the 
head  of  armies,  and  at  home  the  judge  of  his  people, 
to  render  them  good,  wife,  and  happy.  It  is  not  for 
himfelf  that  the  gods  have  made  him  king,  and  he  is 
only  fo  for  the  fervice  of  his  people.  He  owes  them 
his  whole  time,  care,  and  affeftion;  and  is  worthy  of 
the  throne,  only  as  he  forgets,  and  devotes  himfelf  to 
the  public  good.  a  Such  is  the  idea  Minos  had  of  the 
lovereignty,  of  which  he  was  a  living  image  in  his  own 
perfon,  and  which  Hefiod  has  perfectly  exprelfed  in 
two  words,  by  calling  that  prince,  “  the  moft  royal  of 
mortal  kings,”  fixo-iXtvrxrov  Soijr&jv  £xa-i\vuiv ;  that  is  to 
lay,  that  he  polled  in  a  fupreme  degree  all  royal  vir¬ 
tues,  and  was  a  king  in  all  things. 

*  It  appears,  that  the  authority  of  king  was  of  no  lon<r 
duration,  and  that  it  gave  place  to  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  as  Minos  had  intended.  The  fenate,  compofed 
of  thirty  fenators,  formed  the  public  council.  In  that 
aflembly  the  public  affairs  were  examined,  and  refolu- 
tions  taken;  but  they  were  of  no  force,  till  the  people 
had  given  them  their  approbation,  and  confirmed  them 
by  their  fuffrages.  The  magiffrates,  to  the  number  of 
ten,  eftablifhed  for  maintaining  good  order  in  the  ftate, 
and  therefore  called  *  Co  [mi,  held  the  two  other  bodies 
of  the  ftate  in  refpeft,  and  were  the  balance  between 
them.  In  time  of  war  the  fame  perfons  commanded  the 
army.  They  were  chofen  by  lot,  but  only  out  of  cer¬ 
tain  families.  Their  office  was  for  life,  and  they  were 
not  accountable  to  any  for  their  adminiftration.  Out 
of  this  company  the  fenators  were  elefted. 

The  Cretans  made  the  flaves  and  mercenaries  culti-* 
vate  their  lands,  who  were  obliged  to  pay  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  annual  fum.  They  were  called  Penceci ,  apparent¬ 
ly  from  their  being  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom 
Minos  had  fubjefcted.  As  they  inhabited  an  ifland,  and 
confequently  a  country  feparate  from  all  others,  the 
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Cretans  had  not  fo  much  to  fear  from  thefe  vaffials  a8 
the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  Helots,  who  often  joined 
the  neighbouring  people  againft  them.  f  A  cuftom  an¬ 
ciently  eftablifhed  in  Crete,  irom  whence  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  vaf- 
fals  who  manured  the  lands,  were  treated  with  great 
goodnefs  and  favour.  In  the  feafts  of  Mercury,  the 
mafters  waited  on  their  Haves  at  table,  and  did  them  the 
fame  offices  as  they  received  from  them  the  reft  of  the 
year;  precious  remains  and  traces  of  the  primitive 
world,  in  which  all  men  were  equal,  that  feemed  to 
inform  the  mafters,  that  their  fervants  were  of  the  fame 
condition  with  themfelves,  and  that  to  treat  them  with 
cruelty  or  pride,  was  to  renounce  humanity. 

s  As  a  prince  cannot  do  every  thing  alone,  and  is 
obliged  to  affociate  co-operators  with himfelf,  forwhofe 
condudf  he  is  accountable,  Minos  charged  his  brother 
Rhadamanthus  with  a  ffiare  in  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice  in  the  capital  city;  which  is  the  molt  effential  and 
indifpenfible  funftion  of  fovereignty.  He  knew  his 
probity,  difintereftednefs,  ability,  and  conftancy,  and 
had  taken  pains  to  form  him  for  fo  important  an  office. 
Another  minifter  had  the  care  of  the  reft  of  the  cities, 
who  made  a  circuit  three  times  a  year,  to  examine  whe¬ 
ther  the  laws  eftablilhed  by  the  prince  were  duly  ob- 
ferved,  and  the  inferior  magiftrates  and  officers  religi- 
oufly  acquitted  themfelves  of  their  duty. 

Crete,  under  fo  wife  a  government  changed  its  afpect 
entirely,  and  feemed  to  have  become  the  abode  of  vir¬ 
tue,  probity,  and  juftice;  as  we  may  judge,  from  what 
fable  tells  us  of  the  honour  Jupiter  did  thefe  three  bro¬ 
thers,  in  making  them  the  judges  of  the  other  world; 
for  every  body  knows,  that  fable  is  founded  upon  real 
hiftory,  though  difguifed  under  agreeable  emblems 
and  allegories,  adapted  to  recommend  truth  by  the  or¬ 
naments  of  fancy. 

h  It  was,  according  to  fabulous  tradition,  a  law  efta- 
hlilhed  from  all  times,  that  men 'm  departing  out  of  this 

f  Athen.  L  xjv.  p.  639.  R  Plat,  in  Min.  p.  336. 

h  Plat,  ir.  Gorg.  p.  433 — In  Axioch.  p.  371. 
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life  fhould  be  judged,  in  order  to  their  receiving  the 
reward  or  punifhment  due  to  their  good  or  evil  aftions. 
In  the  reign  ot  Saturn,  and  in  the  firft  years  of  that  of 
Jupiter,  this  judgment  was  pronounced  at  the  inftant 
preceding  death,  which  left  room  for  very  flagrant  in- 
juftiees.  Princes,  who  had  been  cruel  and  tyrannical, 
appearing  before  their  judges  in  all  the  pomp  and  fplen- 
dor  of  their  power,  and  producing  witnefles  to  depofe 
in  their  favour;  becaufe,  as  they  were  ftill  alive,  they 
dreaded  their  anger;  the  judges,  dazzled  with  this  vain 
fhow,  and  deceived  by  fuch  falfe  evidence,  declared 
thefe  princes  innocent,  and  difmifled  them  with  per- 
miflion  to  enter  into  the  happy  abodes  of  the  juft.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  in  regard  to  the  rich ;  but  for  the 
poor  and  helplefs,  calumny  and  malice  purfued  them 
even  to  this  laft  tribunal,  and  found  means  to  have 
them  domed  for  ever  as  criminals. 

Fable  adds,  that,  upon  reiterated  complaints  and 
warm  remonftrances  made  to  Jupiter  upon  this  ac¬ 
count,  he  changed  the  form  of  thefe  trials.  The  time 
for  them  was  fixed  to  be  the  very  moment  after  death. 
Rhadamanthus  and  ALacus,  both  fons  of  Jove,  were 
appointed  judges  ;  the  firft  for  the  Afiatics,  the  other 
for  the  Europeans ;  and  Minos  over  them  to  decide 
fupremely  in  cafes  of  doubt  and  obfcurity.  Their  tri¬ 
bunal  is  fituated  in  a  place  called  The  Field  oj  Truth , 
becaufe  neither  falfehood  nor  calumny  can  approach 
it.  T.  he  greateft  prince  mu  ft  appear  there,  as  foon  a  s  he 
has  refigned  his  laft  breath,  deprived  of  all  his  gran¬ 
deur,  reduced  to  his  naked  felf,  without  defence  or  pro- 
te£fion,  filent  and  trembling  for  his  own  doom,  after 
having  made  the  whole  world  tremble  for  theirs.  If 
he  be  found  guilty  ot  crimes,  which  are  of  a  nature  to 
be  expiated,  lie  is  confined  in  Tartarus  for  a  certain 
time  only,  and  with  aflurance  of  being  releafed,  as  foon 
as  he  (hall  be  fufficiently  purified.  But  if  his  crimes 
are  unpardonable,  fuch  as  injuftice,  perjury,  and  the 
oppreflion  of  his  people,  he  is  calf  into  the  fame  Tar¬ 
tarus,  there  to  fufler  eternal  miferies.  The  juft;  oh  the 
contrary,  ot  whatfoever  condition  they  are,  are  con_ 
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dueled  into  the  blefled  abodes  of  peace  and  joy,  to 
partake  of  a  felicity  which  (hall  have  no  end. 

Who  does  not  lee  that  the  poets,  under  the  cover  of 
thefe  fi&ions,  ingenious  indeed,  but  little  to  the  honour 
of  the  gods,  intended  to  give  us  the  model  of  an  ac- 
complilhed  prince,  whole  firft  care  is  to  render  jullice 
to  Ins  people  ;  and  to  image  the  extraordinary  happi- 
nefs  Crete  enjoyed  under  the  wife  government  of  Mi¬ 
nos  ?  This  happinefs  did  not  expire  with  him.  *  The 
laws  he  eftabhlhed,  fub lifted  in  all  their  vigour  even 
in  Plato’s  time;  that  is  to  fav,  more  than  nine  hundred 
years  alter.  k  And  they  were  confidered  as  the  effefit 
of  his  long*  converfations  for  many  years  with  Jupi¬ 
ter,  who  had  condefcended  to  become  his  teacher,  to 
enter  into  a  t  familiarity  with  him  as  with  a  friend, 
and  to  form  him  in  the  great  art  of  reigning  with  a  fe¬ 
rret  complacency,  as  a  favourite  difciple  and  a  ten- 
derly-beloved  fon.  It  is  in  this  manner  Plato  explains 
thefe  words  of  Homer:  1  Am  /Atya/.u  o  aptynsi  the  moll 
exalted  praife,  according  to  him,  that  can  be  given  to 
a  mortal,  and  which  that  poet  aferibes  only  to  Minos. 

Notwithftanding  fo  Ihining  and  folid  a  merit,  the 
theatres  of  Athens  refounded  with  nothing  fo  much  as 
imprecations  againft  the  memory  of  Minos;  and  So¬ 
crates,  in  the  dialogue  of  Plato  I  have  already  often 
cited,  obferves  upon,  and  gives  the  reafon  for  them  : 
but  firft  he  makes  a  refletlion  well  worthy  of  being 
weighed.  “  When  either  the  praife  or  dilpraife  of 
great  men  is  in  queftion,  it  is  infinitely  proper,”  fays 
he,  “  to  treat  them  with  circumfpe&ion  and  wifdomj 
becaufe  upon  that  depends  the  idea  men  form  to  them- 
felves  of. virtue  and  vice,  and  the  diftinftion  they  ought 
to  make  between  the  good  and  bad.  Por,”  adds  he, 
“  God  conceives  a  juft  indignation,  when  a  perfon  is 

1  Plat,  in  Min.  p.  321.  k  Idem.  p.  319. 

1  Odyir.  T.  ver.  179. 

*  El  jfovis  arc'anis  Minos  admijjus.  Hor  at. 

+  This  poetical  ii&ion  is  perhaps  taken  from  the  holy  fcripturcs, 
•which  lay  of  Mofcs:  “  And  the  Lord  fpakc  unto  Mofes,  face  to  face, 
as  a  man  fpcaketh  unto  his  friend.”  £.W.  xxxiii.  11. 
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blamed  who  refembles  himfelf ;  and  on  the  contrary 
another  praifed,  who  is  the  reverfe  ot  him.  We  mult 
not  believe  that  nothing  is  facred  but  brafs  and  marble ; 
(he  fpeaks  of  the  ftatues  that  were  .worfhipped :)  the 
juft  man  is  the  moll  facred,  and  the  wicked  the  moil 
deteftable,  of  all  beings  in  this  world.” 

After  this  reflection,  Socrates  obferves,  that  the  fource 
and  caufe  of  the  Athenians  hatred  of  Minos  was  the  un¬ 
juft  and  cruel  tribute  he  impofed  upon  them,  in  oblig¬ 
ing  them  to  fend  him,  every  nine  years,  feven  young 
men  and  as  many  maids,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mino¬ 
taur  ;  and  he  could  not  avoid  reproaching  that  prince, 
with  having  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  abhorrence  of  a 
city  like  Athens  abounding  with  learned  men,  and  of 
having  fharpened  the  tongues  of  the  poets  againfl  him,  a 
dangerous  and  formidable  race  of  men,  from  the  poifon- 
ed  fhafts  they  never  fail  to  let  fly  againfl  their  enemies. 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  repeated,  that  Plato  im¬ 
putes  to  Minos  the  impofition  of  that  cruel  tribute. 
Apollodorus,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch  feem  to  be  of  the 
fame  opinion.  *  Monfieur  the  Abbe  Banier  alleges  and 
proves,  that  they  are  miftaken,  and  confound  the  firft 
Minos,  of  whom  we  fpeak,  with  a  fecond  his  grandfon, 
who  reigned  after  him  in  Crete,  and  to  avenge  the 
death  ot  his  fon  Androgeus  killed  in  Attica,  declared 
war  againlt  the  Athenians,  and  impofsd  that  tribute,  to 
which  Thefeus  put  an  end  by  killing  the  Minotaur. 
It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  reconcile  fo  inhuman 
and  barbarous  a  conduct  with  what  all  antiquity  relates 
ot  the  goodnefs,  lenity,  and  equity  of  Minos,  and  the 
magnificent  praifes  it  bellows  upon  the  polity  and  in- 
ftitutions  of  Crete. 

It  is  true  the  Cretans  degenerated  very  much  from 
their  ancient  reputation,  which  at  length  they  abfo- 
lutely  loft  by  an  entire  change  of  their  manners,  be¬ 
coming  avaricious,  and  felf-interefted  to  a  degree  of 
thinking  that  no  gain  was  bafe,  enemies  of  labour  and 
regularity  ot  life,  proteffed  liars  and  knaves;  fo  that 
*  Mem,  de  1’Acad.  des  Infcrip,  Tom.  III. 
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to  Cretife  became  a  proverb  amongft  the  Greeks,  im¬ 
plying  to  lie  and  to  deceive.  Ever)'  body  knows  that 
*  St.  Paul  cites  again  ft  them  as  truth  the  teftimonv  of 
one  of  their  ancient  poets,  (it  is  believed  of  Epimenides) 
who  paints  them  in  colours  much  to  their  difhonour ; 
but  this  change  of  manners,  in  whatever  time  it  might 
arrive,  does  not  at  all  affebf  the  probity  of  the  ancient 
Cretans,  nor  the  glory  of  Minos  their  king. 

m  The  moll  certain  proof  of  that  legiflator’s  wif- 
dom,  as  Plato  obferves,  is  the  folid  and  lading  happr- 
nefs,  which  was  the  effett  of  the  foie  imitation  of  his 
laws  by  Sparta.  Lycurgus  had  regulated  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  city  upon  the  plan  <md  idea  of  that  of 
Crete,  and  it  fubfiited  in  an  uniform  manner  for  many 
ages,  without  experiencing  the  viciffitudes  and  revolu¬ 
tions  fo  common  in  all  the  other  ifates  of  Greece. 


ARTICLE  II. 


Of  the  Government  of  Athens. 


HE  government  of  Athens  was  neither  fo  perma- 


X  nent  and  fo  uniform  as  that  of  Sparta,  but  buffered 
various  alterations,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  times 
and  conjunffures.  Athens,  after  having  long  been  go¬ 
verned  by  kings,  and  afterwards  by  archons,  affumed 
entire  liberty,  which  gaveplace  however  for  fome  years 
to  the  tyrannic  power  of  the  Pififlratides,  but  was  foon 
after  re-effablifhed,  and  fubfiffed  with  fplendor  till  the 
defeat  in  Sicily,  and  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians.  Thefe  fubjefted  them  to  the  Thirty  Ty¬ 
rants,  whofe  authority  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  gave 
place  again  to  liberty,  which  continued  amidft  various 
events  during  a  long  feries  of  years,  till  the  Roman  pow¬ 
er  had  fubdued  Greece  and  reduced  it  into  a  province. 

I  fhall  confider  in  this  place  only  the  popular  go¬ 
vernment,  and  fhall  examine  in  particular  five  or  fix 
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heads  :  the  foundation  of  the  government  according  to 
Solon’s  eftablifhment,  the  different  parts  of  which  the 
republic  confifted.the  council  or  fenate  of  the  fivehun- 
dred,  the  aflemblies  of  the  people,  the  different  tribu¬ 
nals  for  the  adminiffration  of  jullice,  the  revenues  or 
finances  of  the  republic.  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  be  more 
extenfive  upon  what  regards  the  government  of  Athens, 
than  I  have  been  upon  that  of  Sparta,  becaufe  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  ahnoft  fufficiently  known,  from  what  has  been 
laid  of  it  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus”. 

Sect.  I.  Foundation  of  the  Government  of  Athens  ac¬ 
cording  to  Solon's  Plan. 

0  O  OLON  was  not  the  firfl  who  eftablifhed  the  po- 
O  pular  government  at  Athens.  Thefeus  long  be¬ 
fore  him  had  traced  out  tile  plan,  and  began  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  it.  After  having  united  the  twelve  towns  into 
one  city,  he  divided  the  inhabitants  into  three  bodies;, 
that  of  the  nobility,  to  whom  the  fuperintendance  in 
religious  affairs,  and  all  offices  were  confided;  the  la¬ 
bourers  or  hufbandmen  ;  and  the  artifans.  He  had 
propofed  the  eftablifhment  of  a  kind  of  equality  be¬ 
tween  the  three  orders.  For  if  the  nobles  were  confi- 
derable  by  their  honours  and  dignities,  the  hufbandmen 
had  the  advantage  of  their  utility  to  the  public,  and  the 
neceflity  there  was  for  their  labours  ;  and  the  artifans 
had  the  fuperiority  to  both  the  other  bodies  in  their 
number.  Athens,  to  fpeak  properly,  did  not  become 
a  popular  Hate,  till  the  eftablifhment  of  the  nine  Ar- 
chons,  whofe  authority  continued  only  for  one  year, 
whereas  before  it  was  for  ten;  and  it  was  not  till  many 
years  after,  that  Solon,  by  the  wifdom  of  his  laws,  in- 
ftituted  and  confirmed  this  form  of  government. 

p  Solon’s  great  principle  was  to  eftablifh  as  much  as 
polhble  a  kind  of  equality  amongft  his  citizens,  which 
he  regarded  with  reafon  as  the  foundation  and  effen- 
tial  point  of  liberty.  He  refolved  therefore  to  leave 
the  public  employments  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  as 
nVol.  II.  ®l,lut,  in  Thef.  p.  10,  n.  f  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  87. 
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they  had  been  till  then,  but  to  give  the  poor  a'lfo  fome 
fhare  in  the  government,  from  which  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded.  For  this  reafon  he  made  an  effimation  of 
what  each  individual  was  worth.  Thofe  who  were 
found  to  have  an  annual  revenue  of  five  hundred  mea- 
fures,  as  well  in  grain  as  liquid  things,  were  placed  in 
the  firft  clafs,  and  called  the  Pentacojiomedimni ,  that  is, 
thofe  who  had  a  revenue  of  five  hundred  meafures. 
The  fecond  clafs  was  compofed  of  fuch  as  had  three 
hundred,  and  could  maintain  a  horfe  for  war;  thefe 
were  called  horftmen  or  knights.  Thofe  who  had  only 
two  hundred,  were  in  the  third  clafs,  and  were  called 
*  Zugittz.  Out  of  thefe  three  clafles  only  the  magif- 
trates  and  commanders  were  chofen.  All  the  other 
citizens,  who  were  below  thefe  three  claffes,  and 
had  lefs  revenues,  were  comprifed  under  the  name  of 
Theti,  hirelings,  or  workmen  labouring  with  their  hands. 
Solon  did  not  permit  them  to  hold  any  office,  and 
granted  them  only  the  right  of  giving  their  fuffrages  in 
the  affemblies  and  trials  of  the  people,  which  at  firft 
feemed  a  very  flight  privilege,  but  at  length  was  found 
to  be  a  very  great  advantage,  as  will  appear  in  the  fe- 
quel.  I  do  not  know  whether  Solon  forefaw  it,  butr 
he  ufed  to  fay  9,  that  the  people  were  never  more  obe¬ 
dient  and  fubmiffive,  than  when  they  poffelfed  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little  liberty ;  which  comes  very  near 
Galba’s  exprelfionr,  when  to  incline  Pifo  to  treat  the 
Roman  people  with  goodnefs  and  lenity,  he  defires 
him  to  remember,  t  that  he  was  going  to  command 
men  who  were  incapable  of  bearing  either  entire  li¬ 
berty  or  abfolute  fubjeftion. 

5  The  people  of  Athens,  being  become  more  haughty 
after  their  viftories  over  the  Perfians,  pretended  to  have 
a  right  to  fhare  in  all  the  public  offices  and  the  magiftra- 

4  Ibid.  p.  no.  r  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  x.  c.  16.  !  Plut.  in  Ariftid.  p.  332. 

*  It  is  believed  they  were  fo  called  from  their  being  ranked  between 
the  knights  and  the  Theti;  as  in  the  galleys,  thofe  who  rowed  in  the 
middle  were  termed  Zugitte  ;  their  place  was  between  the  Thalamitte 
and  Thranitae. 

+  Impefaturus  es  hominiius ,  qui  nec  tetam  fenitutem  pati  pojfunt,  nec  utam  li- 
kertatem. 
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cy;  and  Ariftides,  to  prevent  the  diforders  which  too 
tenacious  oppofition  might  have  occafioned,  thought 
proper  to  give  way  to  them  in  this  point.  1  It  appears 
however  from  a  paffage  in  Xenophon,  that  the  people 
contented  themfelves  with  the  offices  from  whence 
fome  profit  arofe,  and  left  thofe,  which  related  more 
particularly  to  the  government  of  the  Hate,  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich. 

“The  citizens  of  the  three  firfl  daffies  paid  every 
year  a  certain  fum  of  money,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  treafury ;  the  firfl  a*taleut,  the  knights  half  a  ta¬ 
lent,  and  the  Zugitas  ten  +  minae. 

As  the  proportion  of  revenue  determined  the  order  - 
of  the  daffies,  as  their  revenues  augmented,  the  people 
were  allowed  to  rife  to  a  fuperior  clafs. 

It  *  Plutarch  may  be  believed,  Solon  formed  two 
councils,  which  were  a  kind  of  double  limitation  to  fix 
and  temper  the  affemblies  of  the  people.  The  firfl  was 
the  Areopagus:  but  it  was  much  more  ancient  than  his 
inilitutions,  and  he  only  reformed  it,  and  gave  it  new 
luftre  by  augmenting  its  power.  The  fecond  was  the 
council  of  the  four  hundred,  that  is,  a  hundred  of  each 
tribe;  for  Cecrops,  the  firfl  king  of  the  Athenians,  had 
divided  the  people  into  four  tribes.  Cliflhen^s  long 
after  him  changed  that  order,  and  eflablifhed  ten.  It 
was  in  this  council  of  the  four  hundred,  all  affairs 
were  confidered  before  they  were  propofed  to  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  people,  as  we  ffiall  foon  explain. 

I  do  not  mention  here  another  divifion  of  the  people 
into  three  parties  or  faflions,  which  till  the  time  of 
Pififlratus  were  a  continual  fource  of  troubles  and  fe- 
ditions.  One  of  thefe  three  parties  was  formed  out  of 
thofe  who  inhabited  the  high  lands,  and  favoured  po¬ 
pular  government ;  the  other  out  of  thofe  who  lived 
in  the  plains,  and  they  were  for  oligarchy  ;  and  the 
third  out  of  the  people  upon  the  coaft,  and  thefe  held 
the  mean  between  both. 

*  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Athen.  p.  691.  u  Pollux.  1.  viii.  c.  ra. 

*  In  Solon,  p.  88. 

*  One  thoufand  Trench  crowns.  +  Five  hundred  livres. 
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It  is  nqcefTary,  for  the  better  underftanding  what  we 
have  now  laid,  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  Athenian  people. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Athens. 
HERE  were  three  forts  of  inhabitants  of  Athens : 


JL  citizens,  ftrangers,  and  fervants.  In  the  ac¬ 
count  taken  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  the  96th  Olym¬ 
piad,  their  number  amounted  to  twenty -one  thou  land 
citizens,  ten  thoufand  ftrangers,  and*  forty  thoufand 
fervants.  The  number  of  citizens  was  altnoft  the  fame 
in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  and  lefs  under  Pericles. 

1.  Of  the  Citizens. 

A  citizen  could  only  be  fuch  by  birth  or  adoption. 
To  be  a  natural  denizen  of  Athens,  it  was  neceffary 
•to  be  born  of  a  father  and  mother  both  free,  and  Athe¬ 
nians.  7  We  have  feen  that  Pericles  reftoi'ed  this  law 
to  all  its  force,  which  had  not  been  exactly  obferved, 
and  which  he  himfelf  fome  fmall  time  after  infringed. 
The  people  could  confer  the  freedom  of  the  city  upon 
ftrangers  ;  and  thofe,  whom  they  had  fo  adopted,  en¬ 
joyed  almoft  the  fame  rights  and  privileges  as  the  na¬ 
tural  citizens.  The  quality  of  citizen  of  Athens  was 
fometimes  granted  in  honour  and  gratitude  to  thofe 
who  had  rendered  great  fervices  to  the  lfate ;  as  to 
Hippocrates;  and  even  kings  have  fometimes  canvaff- 
ed  that  title  for  themfelves  and  their  children.  Eva- 
goras,  king  of  Cyprus,  thought  it  much  to  his  honour. 

When  the  young  men  attained  the  age  of  twenty, 
they  were  inrolled  upon  the  lift  of  citizens,  alter  hav¬ 
ing  taken  an  oath;  and  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  that 
public  and  folemn  aft,  that  they  became  members  of 
the  ffate.  The'  form  of  this  oath  is  exceedingly  re¬ 
markable,  which  Stobasus  and  *  Pollux  have  preserved 
in  the  following  words  :  “  I  will  never  difhonour  the 

y  A.  M.  3690.  Ant.  J.  C.  314.  Athen.  I.  vi.  p.  2ja. 


*  The  text  fays,  p.’.sc* 
a  nianifdt  error. 


1  Vol.  III. 


4  Follux.  i  viii.  c.  9. 
mmaftUT  hundred  thovjdnd,  which  is 

profeftion 
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profeflion  of  arms,  nor  fave  my  life  by  a  fhametul 
flight.  I  will  fight  to  my  laft  breath  for  the  religion 
and  civil  interelfs  of  the  ftate,  in  conceit  with  the  other 
citizens ;  and  alone,  if  occafion  be.  I  will  not  bring 
my  country  into  a  worfe  condition  than  I  found  it, 
but' will  ule  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  it  more 
happy  and  flourifliing.  I  will  alwavs  fubmit  myfelf 
to  the  laws  and  magiftrates,  and  to  all  that  (hall  be  or¬ 
dained  by  the  common  confent  of  the  people.  If  any 
one  (hall  violate,  or  make  void  the  laws,  I  will  not  dif- 
guife  or  conceal  fuch  an  attempt,  but  will  oppole  it 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  my  fellow-citizens; 
and  I  will  conffantly  adhere  to  the  religion  of  my  fore¬ 
fathers.  To  all  which  I  call  to  witnefs  Agraulis, 
Enyalus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter.”  I  leave  the  reader  to 
his  own  reflections  upon  this  augfifl  ceremony,  well 
adapted  to  infpire  the  love  of  their  country  into  the 
hearts  of  the  young  citizens. 

The  whole  people  at  firft  had  been  divided  into  four 
tribes,  and  afterwards  into  ten.  Each  tribe  was  fub- 
divided  into  feveral  parts,  which  were  called  A ny-oi, 
Pagi.  It  was  by  thefe  two  titles  the  citizens  were  de- 
fcnbed  in  the  public  aCls.  Mditus,  e  tribu  Cecropide, 
€  pago  Pitlhenfi. 

2.  Of  the  Strangers. 

I  call  thofe  by  that  name,  who  being  of  a  foreign 
country,  came  to  fettle  at  Athens,  or  in  Attica,  whether 
for  the  lake  of  commerce,  or  the  exercifing  any  trade. 
I  hey  were  termed  fj.iroiy.oi,  inquilini.  They  had  no 
fhare  in  the  government,  nor  votes  in  the  affembly  of 
rhe  people,  and  could  not  be  admitted  into  any  office. 
They  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  fome  ci¬ 
tizen,  as  we  find  from  a  paffage  of*  Terence,  and  up¬ 
on  that  account  were  obliged  to  render  him  certain 
duties  and  fervices,  as  the  clients  did  at  Rome  to  their 
patrons.  They  were  held  to  obferve  all  the  laws  of  the 
republic,  and  to  conform  entirely  to  all  its  cuffoms. 

*  Thais  patri  fe  common  Judt  in  clicntclum  ct  /idem;  Nobis  do  Jit  Jtfc.  Eu¬ 
nuch.  Ad.  v.  Seen.  ult.  • 

They 
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They  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Hate  of  twelve  * 
drachmas,  and  in  default  of  payment  were  made  Haves, 
and  expofed  to  fale.  b  Xenocrates,  the  celebrated,  but. 
poor  philofopher,  was  very  near  experiencing  this  mif- 
fortune,  and  was  carried  to  prifon;  but  Lycurgus,  the 
orator,  having  paid  the  tax,  releafed  him  from  the  far¬ 
mers  of  the  public  revenues;  a  kind  of  men  who,  in 
all  times,  have  been  very  little  fenfible  to  merit,  with 
the  exception  of  an  exceeding  few  of  their  number. 
That  philofopher,  meeting  fome  time  after  the  fons  of 
his  deliverer,  told  them,  “  I  pay  your  father  the  favour 
he  has  done  me  with  ufury,  for  all  the  world  praifes 
him  upon  my  account.” 

3.  Of  the  Servants. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  them.  The  one,  who  were 
free,  and  not  able  to  get  their  bread  by  their  work,  were 
obliged  by  the  bad  {late  of  their  affairs  to  go  into  fervice, 
and  their  condition  was  eafy,  and  not  laborious.  The 
.fervice  of  the  other  was  forced  and  unavoidable;  thefe 
were  Haves,  who  had  either  been  taken  prifoners  in  war, 
or  bought  of  fuch  as  trafficked  publicly  in  them.  Part 
of  their  mailer’s  eftate  confifted  in  them,  who  difpofed 
^bfolutely  of  them,  but  generally  treated  them  with 
great  humanity.  cDemofthenes  obferves,  in  one  of  Iris 
harangues,  that  the  condition  of  fervants  was  infinitely 
more  gentle  at  Athens  than  any  where  elfe.  There 
was  in  that  city  an  afylum  and  place  of  refuge  for 
Haves,  where  the  bones  of  Thefeus  had  been  interred, 
and  that  afylum  fub lifted  in  Plutarch’s  time.  How 
glorious  was  it  for  Thefeus,  that  his  tomb  fhould  do 
that  twelve  hundred  years  after  his  death,  which  he  had 
clone  himfelf  during  his  life,  and  continue  the  protec¬ 
tor  of  the  oppreffed,  as  he  had  been. 

d  When  the  Haves  were  treated  with  too  much  ri¬ 
gour  and  inhumanity,  they  had  their  aft  ion  againft  their 
mailers,  who  were  obliged  to  fell  them  to  others,  if 
the  faft  was  fufficiently  proved.  eThey  could  ranfom 

b  Plut.  in  Flamin.  p.  375.  c  Philip.  3.  dPlut.  de  fuperftit, 
p.  166.  «  Plaut.  in  Cafin.  *  Six  livres. 
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themfelves  even  againft  their  matters’  confent,  when 
they  had  laid  up  money  enough  for  that  pyrpofe.  For 
out  of  what  they  got  by  their  labour,  after  having  paid  a 
certain  proportion  to  their  matters,  they  kept  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  themfelves,  and  made  a  ftock  of  it  at  their 
own  difpofal.  Private  perfons,  when  they  were  fatisfied 
with  their  fervices,  often  gave  thefe  Haves  their  liberty ; 
and  the  fame  grace  w^as  always  granted  them  by  the 
public,  when  the  neceflity  of  the  times  obliged  the  ftate 
toarin  and  lift  them  for  the  war  among  the  citizens. 

The  humane  and  equitable  ufage,  with  which  the 
Athenians  treated  their  fervants  and  flaves,  was  anel- 
feft  of  the  good  temper  natural  to  that  people,  and  very 
remote  from  the  auftere  and  cruel  feverity  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  in  regard  to  their  Helots,  which  often 
brought  their  republic  to  the  very  brink  of  deftruftion. 
f  Plutarch,  with  great  reafon,  condemns  this  rigour. 
He  thinks  it  proper  to  habituate  one’s  felf  always  to 
mercy,  even  with  regard  to  beafts,  were  it  only,  fays 
he,  to  learn  by-that  means  to  treat  men  well,  and  for  the 
fake  of  habituating  humanity  and  benevolence.  He 
relates  upon  this  occafion  a  very  fingular  fa£l,  and  veiy 
proper  to  explain  the  charafter  of  the  Athenians.  After 
having  finilhed  the  temple  called  Hecatonpedon ,  they 
fet  all  the  beafts  of  burden  at  liberty,  that  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  work,  and  affigned  them  fat  patturages  as 
confecrated  animals.  And  it  was  faid,  that  one  of  thefe 
beafts  having  come  to  offer  itfelf  at  the  work,  and  put 
itfell  at  the  head  ofthofe  that  drew  the  carriages  to  the 
citadel,  walking  foremoft  as  if  to  exhort  and  encourage 
them,  the  Athenians  ordained  by  a  decree,  that  the 
creature  would  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence 
till  its  death. 

J 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Council  or  Senate  of  Five  Hundred. 

IN  confequence  of  Solon’s  inftitutions,  the  people  of  t 
Athens  had  a  great  fhare  and  authority  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Appeals  might  be  brought  to  their  tribunal  in 
ail  caufes ;  they  had  a  right  to  cancel  the  old  laws,  and, 
1  Plut.  in  Catonc,  p.  338,  339. 
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eftablifh  new  ones;  in  a  word,  all  important  affairs, 
whether  relating  to  war  or  peace,  were  decided  in  their 
affemblies.  In  order  to  their  determinations  being 
made  with  more  wifdom  and  maturity,  Solon  had  in- 
ifituted  a  council,  compofed  of  four  hundred  fenators, 
a  hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  which  were  then  four  in 
number;  they  prepared  and  digefted  the  affairs  which 
were  to  be  laid  before  the  people,  as  we  fhall  foon  ex¬ 
plain  more  at  large.  Clifthenes,  about  a  hundred  years 
after  Solon,  haying  increafed  the  number  of  tribes  to 
ten,  augmented  alio  that  of  the  fenators  to  five  hun¬ 
dred;  each  tribe  f  applying  fifty.  This  was  called  the 
council,  or  lenate,  of  tfie  Five  Hundred.  They  re¬ 
ceived  their  ftipend  out  of  the  public  treafury. 

1  hey  were  chofen  by  lot,  in  which  they  made  ufc  of 
black  and  white  beans,  which  were  mingled  and  lhaken 
in  an  urn,  and  each  tribe  gave  in  the  names  of  t  ho  fie 
who  alpired  to  that  truft,  and  had  the  revenue  affigned 
by  the  laws  to  qualify  them  for  it.  None  could  be 
admitted  under  the  age  of  thirty.  After  enquiry  made 
into  the  manners  and  conduft  of  the  candidate,  he  was 
made  to  take  an  oath,  whereby  he  engaged  to  give  at 
all  times  the  heft  cpunfel  he  could  to  the  people  of 
Athens,  and  never  to  depart  in  the  leaf!  from  the  tenor 
ot  the  laws. 

This  fen  ate  affembled  every  day,  except  upon  the 
days  appointed  for  feftivals.  Each  tribe  in  its  turn  fur¬ 
nished  thole  who  were  to  prefide  in  it,  called  *  Pry~ 
tanes,  and  this  rank  was  decided  by  lot.  This  prefi- 
dency  continued  thirty-five  days,  which  being  reckon¬ 
ed  ten  times,  amounts  to  the  number  of  days,  except 
four,  of  the  lunar  year  followed  at  Athens.  This  time 
of  the  prefidency,  or  prytanifm,  was  divided  into  five 
weeks  with  regard  to  the  five  tens  of  the  Pry  tanes ,  who 
were  to  prefide  in  them,  and  every  week  feven  ot  tliele 
ten  Prytanes,  drawn  by  lot,  prefided,  each  their  day, 
and  were  denominated  npoiopoi,  that  is  to  fay,  Pt  e/idents. 
He,  t  who  was  fo  for  the  day,  prefided  in  the  allembly 
of  the  fenators  and  in  that  of  the  people.  He  was 
*  II=i/7«>jv.  +  He  was  called 

charged 
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charged  with  the  public  feal,  as  alfo  with  the  keys  of 
the  citadel  and  trealury. 

The  fenators,  before  they  affembled,  offered  a  lacrb 
ficc  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  under  the  additional  appel¬ 
lation  of  goddejs  of  good,  counjtl  *,  to  demand  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  underitanding  neceffary  in  wife  delibera¬ 
tions.  The  prefident  propofed  the  bufinefs,  which  was 
to  be  conlidered  in  the  affembly.  Every  one  gave  his 
opinion  in  his  turn,  and  always  handing.  After  a  quef- 
tion  had  been  fettled,  it  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and 
read  with  a  loud  voice.  Each  fenator  then  gave  Ins  vote 
by  fcrntiny,  in  putting  a  bean  into  the  urn.  It  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  white  beans  carried  it,  the  queftion  paffed, 
otherwife  it  was  rejected.  This  fort  of  decree  was  call¬ 
ed  tnf'oyx.2,  or  n poGntev/Asc,  as  much  as  to  fay  preparatory 
refolution.  It  was  afterwards  laid  before  the  affembly 
of  the  people,  where,  it  it  was  received  and  approved, 
it  had  the  force  of  a  law;  it  not,  its  authority  fub  fitted 
only  one  vear.  This  fhows  with  what  wildom  Solon 
eftablifiied  this  council,  to  inform  and  dire  ft  the  people, 
to  fix  their  inconifancv,  to  prevent  their  temerity,  and 
to  aflift  their  deliberations  with  a  prudence  and  matu¬ 
rity  not  to  be  expefted  in  a  confuted  and  tumultuous 
afleinbly,  computed  of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  inoit 
of  them  without  education,  capacity,  or  much  zeal  for 
the  public  good.'  The  reciprocal  dependency  and  na¬ 
tural  intercourfe  of  the  two  bodies  of  the  Hate,  which 
were  obliged  to  lend  each  other  their  authority,  and  re¬ 
mained  equally  without  force  when  without  union  and 
a  good  underftanding,  were  befides  a  method  judici- 
oufly  contrived  for  fupporting  a  wife  balance  between 
the  two  bodies;  the  people  not  being  able  to  inffitute 
any  thing  without  its  being  firtt  propofed  and  approved 
by  the  fenate,  nor  the  fen  ate  to  pals  any  decree  into  a 
law  till  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  people. 

We  may  judge  of  the  importance  of  this  council  by 
the  matters  which  were  treated  in  it;  the  fame,  with¬ 
out  any  exception,  as  were  laid  before  the  people; 
wars,  taxes,  maritime  affairs,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances, 

*  *  1 IkKciicg, 
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in  a  word,  whatever  related  to  government;  without 
mentioning  the  account  which  they  obliged  the  magif- 
trates  to  give  on  quitting  their  offices,  and  their  fre¬ 
quent  decifions  and  judgments  upon  the  rnoft  ferious 
and  important  affairs. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Areopagus. 

THIS  council  took  its  name  from  the  place  where  it 
affiembled,  called  *  the  quarter,  or  hill oj Mai s ,  be- 
caufe,  according  to  home,  Mars  had  been  cited  thither 
in  judgment  for  a  murder  committed  by  him.  It  was 
believed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  nation.  Cicero  and 
Plutarch  attribute  the  inftitution  of  it  to  Solon;  but  he 
only  re-eftablifhed  it,  by  giving  it  more  luflre  and  au¬ 
thority  than  it  had  had  till  then,  and  for  that  reafon  was 
looked  upon  as  its  founder.  The  number  of  the  fena- 
tors  of  the  Areopagus  was  not  fixed;  at  certain  times 
they  amounted  to  two  or  three  hundred.  Solon  thought 
proper,  that  only  thofe  who  had  borne  the  office  of 
archon  ffiould  he  honoured  with  that  dignity. 

This  fenate  had  the  care  of  feeing  the  laws  duly  ob- 
ferved,  of  infpefting  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
efpecially  of  judging  in  criminal  cafes.  They  held  their 
fittings  in  an  open  place,  and  during  the  night.  The 
former  very  probably  to  avoid  being  under  the  fame 
roof  with  the  criminals,  and  not  to  defile  themfelves  by 
fuch  a  commerce  with  them  ;  the  latter,  that  they  might 
not  be  foftened  by  the  fight  of  the  guilty,  and  might 
judge  according  to  juftice  and  the  laws.  It  was  for  the 
fame  reafon  the  orators  were  not  permitted  to  ufe  their 
exordium  or  peroration,  nor  allowed  to  excite  the  paf- 
fions,  and  were  obliged  to  confine  themfelves  folely  to 
the  fubjeft  matter  of  their  caufe.  The  feverity  of  their 
judgments  was  exceedingly  dreaded,  particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  tomurder,  and  they  were  highly  attentive  to  infpire 
their  citizens  with  horror  for  that  crime.  They  icon* 

*  A 7 zciyo;. 

+  Nec  mih!  videnlur  Anapagitcc,  cum  damnaverunt  puerunl  oculos  coturnicum 
■eruenttm,  aliud  judica/Te,  qudtu  j.d  Jignum  cjft  fcniiaojijjima  mentis,  muitifque 
malo Juturce fi  edvhvjjct.  1.  v.  c.  9. 
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demned  a  child  to  be  put  to  death  for  making  it  his 
paftime  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  quails;  conceiving  this 
fanguinary  inclination,  as  the  mark  of  a  very  wicked 
difpofition,  which  might  one  day  prove  fatal  to  many, 
if  he  were  fuffered  to  grow  up  with  impunity. 

The  affairs  of  religion,  as  blafphemies  againft  the 
gods,  contempt  of  facred  myfteries,  different  fpecies  of 
impiety,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies  and 
new  divinities,  were  alfo  brought  before  this  tribunal. 
x  We  read  in  Juftin  Martyr,  that  Plato,  who  in  his  tra¬ 
vels  in  Egypt  had  acquired  great  lights  concerning  the 
unity  of  God,  when  he  returned  to  Athens,  took  great 
care  to  diffemble  and  conceal  his  femiments,  for  fear 
of  being  obliged  to  appear  and  give  an  account  of  them 
before  the  Areopagitae ;  and  we  know  that  St.  Paul  was 
traduced  before  them,  as  teaching  a  new  do&rine*,  and 
■endeavouring  to  introduce  new  gods. 

Thefe  judges  were  in  great  reputation  for  their  pro¬ 
bity,  equity,  and  prudence,  and  generally  refpefted. 
Cicero,  in  writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  upon  the  forti¬ 
tude,  conflancy,  and  wife  feverity  of  the  Roman  fenate, 
thinks  he  makes  a  great  encomium  upon  it,  in  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  the  Areopagus.  2  Senatus,  Apsoi&  zsxy ©-, 
nil  conjlantius,  nil  Jcvtrius,  nil  fortius.  Cicero  mull 
have  conceived  a  very  advantageous  idea  of  it,  to  fpeak 
of  it  as  he  does  in  the  firlt  book  of  his  Offices.  *  He 
compares  the  famous  battle  of  Salamin,  in  which  The- 
miflocles  had  fo  great  a  part,  with  the  eflablifhment  of 
the  Areopagus,  which  he  afcribes  to  Solon ;  and  makes 
no  fcruple  to  prefer,  or  at  lead  to  equal  the  legilfator’s 
fervice  to  that  for  which  Athens  was  obliged  to  the 

*  Cohort,  ad  Grace.  1  Afts  xvii,  18—20. 

1  Ad  Attic.  1.  i.  Ep.  13. 

*  Qjiamvis  Themifocles  jure  laudetur,  et  fit  ejus  nomen,  quam  Solonis,  i/luf- 
trius ,  citcturque  Sakmis  clariffmx  tejlis  vidoria,  qua  anteponatur  conflio 
Solonis  ei,  quo  prinium  con ftituit  Areopagitis;  non  minus  prceclarum  hoc,  quam 
iilud,  judicandum  ejl.  Jllud  enim  femel  profuit,  hoc  femper  proderit  civitati: 
hoc  conflio  leges  Athenienfum,  hoc  majorum  infituta fervantur.  Et  Themifocles 
qnidem  nihil  dixerit,  in  quo  ipje  Areopagum juverit  at  illc  adjuvit  Thcmijloclem. 
Ejl  enim  helium  gejlum  conflio  Senatus  ejus,  qui  a  Solone  erat  coif  it  ulus.  Offic. 
I.  i.  n.  75. 

general 
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general  of  its  army.  “  For  in  reality,”  fays  he,  “  that 
victory  was  ufelul  to  the  republic  only  lor  once,  but 
the  Areopagus  will  be  fo  throughout  all  ages;  as  by 
the  wifd'om  ot  that  tribunal,  the  laws  and  ancient  cuf- 
torns  ot  the  Athenian  hate  are  preferred.  Themifto- 
cles  did  no  fervice  to  the  Areopagus,  but  the  Areopa¬ 
gus  abundantly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Themif- 
tocles;  becaule  the  republic  was  at  that  time  directed 
by  the  wile  counfels  ot  that  auguft  fenate.F 

It  appears  from  this  paff’age  of  Cicero,-  that  the 
Areopagus  had  a  great  lhare  in  the  government,  and  1 
do  not  doubt  but  it  is  confulted  upon  important  affairs. 
Cicero  here  perhaps  may  have  confounded  the  council 
ot  the  Areopagus  with  that  of  the  Five  Hundred.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  Areopagitte  were  ex- 
tremely  active  in  the  public  affairs. 

Pericles,  who  could  never  enter  the  Areopagus,  be¬ 
caule  chance  having  always  been  again  11  him,  he  had 
not  palled  through  any  ol  the  employments  neceffary 
to  his  admihion,  attempted  to  weaken  its  authority, 
and  attained  his  point;  which  is  a  great  blot  in  his  re¬ 
putation. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  Magif  rates. 

OF  thefe  a  great  number  were  eftablifhed  for  differ¬ 
ent  functions.  I  fhall  fpeak  only  ol  ttie  Archons, 
who  are  the  molt  known.  I  have  obferved  ell’ewhere 
that  they  fucceeded  the  kings,  and  that  their  authority 
at  firit  continued  during  life.  It  was  at  length  limited 
to  ten  years,  and  reduced  at  lalt  only  to  one.  When 
Solon  was  commiffioned  to  reform  the  government,  he 
found  them  upon  this  foot,  and  to  the  number  ot  nine. 
He  did  not  abolilh  their  office,  but  he  very  much  di- 
minifhed  their  power. 

The  firll  cl  thefe  nine  magiffrates  was  called  the 
Arc hon,  by  wav  ol  eminence,  and  the  year  denomi¬ 
nated  from  him:  *  Under  Juch  an  Arckon  luck  a  battle 
*  Fiom  whence  he  was  alfo  called  Ezurrjy.o;. 


xv  as 


roes  f ought.  The  feeoiwi  was  called  m  K  Ki  s  G,  which 
was  the  remains  and  lootlleps  of  the  authority  to  which, 
they  had  fucceeded.  The  third  was  THE  Poi.e- 
MARCH,  who  at  firlt  commanded  the  armies,  and  al¬ 
ways  retained  the  name,  though  he  had  not  the  fame 
authority,  of  which  he  had  fo  long  preferved  ffome  part, 
f  or  we  have  leeu,  in  fpeaking  of  the  battle  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  that  the  polemarch  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  war,  as  well  as  the  ten  generals  then  in  command. 
The  fix  other  archons  were  called  by  the  common 
name,  Tiiks  vtothet.e,  which  implies  that  they  had 
a  particular  fuperintendcnce  over  the  laws,  in  order  to 
their  being  duly  obferved.  Tbefe  nine  archons  had 
each  of  them  a  peculiar  province,  and  were  judges  in 
certain  affairs  allotted  to  their  cognizance.  I  do  not 
think  it  necefl’ary  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  their 
duty,  nor  into  thofe  of  many  other  employments  and 
offices,  effablifhed  tor  the  adminiflration  of  jultice,  lor 
the  lev  ying  ot  taxes  and  tributes,  tor  the  prefervation 
of  good  order  in  the  city,  tor  fupplyiug  it  with  provi- 
fions,in  a  word,  for  everything  relating  to  commerce- 
and  civil  fociety. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  AJ/emblies  of  the  People. 

THESE  were  of  two  forts,  the  one  ordinary  and  fix¬ 
ed  to  certain  days,  and  for  thefe  there  was  no  kind 
of  fummons ;  the  other  extraordinary, according  to  the 
different  occafions  that  arofe,  and  the  people  were  in¬ 
formed  of  it  by  exprefs  proclamation. 

The  place  tor  the  afiembly  was  not  fixed.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  the  public  market-place,  fometimes  apart 
of  the  city  near  the  citadel,  called  nr.|,  and  loinetimea 
the  theatre  of  Bacchus. 

'  The  Prytanes  generally  affembled  the  people.  Some 
days  before  the  alfemblv  papers  were  fixed  up,  wherein 
the  bufinefs  to  be  con (ideml  was  let  down. 

All  the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  had  a  right  to 
give  their  fuifrages.  They  were  liable  to  a  penalty,  who 
failed  of  being  prefent  at  the  ailciubly,  or  who  came 
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too  late;  and  to  induce  their  punctual  attendance,  a  re* 
ward  was  annexed  to  it,  at  firft  of  an  obolus,  which 
was  the  Sixth  part  of  a  drachma,  then  of  three  oboli, 
which  made  about  five  pence  French. 

The  affembly  always  began  with  Sacrifices  and  pray¬ 
ers,  in  order  for  the  obtaining  from  the  gods  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  understanding  neceffary  to  wife  delibera¬ 
tions,  and  they  never  failed  to  add  the  molt  terrible 
imprecations  againft  fuchas  fhould  wilfully  advife  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  public  good. 

The  prefident  propofed  the  affair  upon  which  they 
were  to  deliberate.  If  it  had  been  examined  in  the 
Senate,  and  drawn  up  there  as  a  queftion,  it  was  read; 
after  which  thofe  who  would  Speak  were  invited  to  af- 
cend  the  tribunal,  that  they  might  be  the  better  heard 
by  the  people,  and  inform  them  in  the  matter  propofed. 
The  oldeft  general  Spoke  firft,  and  then  the  reft  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Seniority :  when  the  orators  had  done  Speak¬ 
ing,  and  concluded  that  it  was  necefTary  to  approve  or 
rejeft  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  the  people  proceeded 
to  vote,  and  the  moft  common  method  of  doing  it  was 
by  holding  up  their  hands,  to  denote  their  approba¬ 
tion;  which  was  called  ^E/poW/y.  The  affembly  was 
Sometime  adjourned  till  another  day,  becaufe  it  was 
too  late  for  the  number  of  thofe  who  lifted  up  their 
hands  to  be  diftinguifhed,  and  the  plurality  decided. 
After  a  refolution  had  been  formed  in  this  manner  it 
was  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  by  an  officer  to  the 
people  with  a  loud  voice,  who  confirmed  it  again  by 
holding  up  their  hands  as  before;  after  which  the  de¬ 
cree  had  the  force  of  a  law.  And  this  was  called 
4*j (pio-fAx,  from  the  Greek  word  d^p©-;,  which  fignifies 
a  pebble  or  fmall  j lone ,  becaufe  they  were  Sometimes 
ufed  in  giving  Suffrages  by  Scrutiny. 

All  the  great  affairs  of  the  republic  were  difcufTed  in 
thefe  affemblies.  It  was  in  them  new  laws  were  propofed 
and  old  ones  amended ;  the  religion  and  worfhip  of  the 
gods  examined;  magiftrates,  generals,  and  officers  cre¬ 
ated  ;  their  behaviour  and  conduft  enquired  into ;  peace 
or  war  concluded ;  deputies  and  ambailadors  appointed; 

treaties 
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treaties  and  alliances  ratified;  freedom  of  the  city 
granted ;  rewards  and  honours  decreed  for  thofe  who 
had  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  war,  or  rendered  great 
fervices  to  the  republic ;  and  punilhments  ordained  for 
thofe  who  had  behaved  themfelves  ill,  or  had  violated 
the  laws  of  the  Hate,  and  were  banifhed  by  oflracifm. 
In  fine,  juitice  was  adminiftered,  and  judgment  palled 
there,  upon  the  moll  important  affairs.  We  fee,  from 
this  account,  which  is,  however,  very  imperfefl,  how 
far  the  people’s  power  extended;  and  with  what  truth 
it  may  be  faid,  that  the  government  of  Athens,  though 
qualified  with  ariltocracy,  and  the  authority  of  the  el¬ 
ders,  was,  by  its  conllitution,  democratical  and  popular. 

I  lhall  take  occafion  to  obferve  in  the  fequel,  of  what 
weight  the  talent  of  eloquence  is  in  fuch  a  republic  ; 
and  in  what  manner  orators  ought  to  be  confidered  in  it. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  they  could  make  them¬ 
felves  heard  in  fo  numerous  an  alfembly,  and  where 
fuch  a  multitude  of  auditors  were  prefent.  We  may 
judge  how  great  that  was,  from  what  has  been  faid  of  it 
in  two  inltances.  The  firlt  relates  to  ollracifm,  and  the 
other  to  the  adoption  of  a  llranger  for  a  citizen.  On 
each  of  thefe  occafions,  it  was  necelfary  that  no  lefs  than 
fix  thoufand  citizens  Ihould  be  prefent  in  the  alfernbly. 

I  referve  for  another  place  the  reflections,  which  na¬ 
turally  arife  from  what  I  have  already  related,  and 
what  it  remains  for  me  to  fay  further  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Athens. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Trials. 

THERE  were  different  tribunals,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  affairs  to  be  adjudged,  but  ap¬ 
peals  might  be  brought  to  the  people  from  all  decrees 
of  other  judges,  and  this  it  v/as  that  rendered  their 
power  fo  great  and  conliderable.  a  All  the  allies,  when 
they  had  any  caufe  to  try,  were  obliged  to  repair  to 
Athens ;  where  they  often  remained  a  confiderable 
time,  without  being  able  to  obtain  audience,  from  the 
multiplicity  of  affairs  to  be  adjudged.  This  law  had 

»Xenopli.  de  Rep.  Athen.  p.  664. 
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been  impofed  upon  them,,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
dependent  upon  the  people,,  and  more  fubmifiive  to 
their  authority  inftead  of  which,,  had  they  feat  com- 
miffioners  to  the  places,  they  would  have  been  the  foie 
perfons,  to  whom  the  allies  would  have  made  their 
court  and  paid  their  homage. 

The  parties  pleaded  their  caufes  either  in  perfon,.  or 
employed  advocates  to  do  it  for  them.  The  time  al¬ 
lowed  tor  the  hearing  was  generally  fixed,,  and  a  water 
clock,  called  in  Greek  yj.e-^-vcpa,  regulated  its  duration. 
The  decree  was  palled  by  plurality  of  voices ;  and  when 
the  luffrages  Were  equal,  the  judges  inclined  to  the  fide 
ot  mercy,  and  acquitted  the  accufed.  It  is  remarkable 
thac  a  friend  was  not  obliged  to  give  evidence  againft 
a  friend. 

All  the  citizens,  even  the  pooreft,.  and  fuch  as  had 
no  e dates,  were  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  judges, 
provided  they  had  attained  the  age  oi  thirty,  and  were 
known  to  be  perfons  of  good  morals.  Whilft  they  fat 
in  judgment,  they  held  in  their  hands  a  kind  of  fceptre,. 
which  was  the  mark  of  their  dignity,  and  laid  it  down 
when  they  withdrew. 

The  judges’  falary  was  different  at  different  times. 
They  had  at  firft  only  an  obolus  a  day,  and  afterwards^ 
three,  where  their  lee  remained  fixed.  It  was  but  a 
fmall  matter  in  itfelf,.  but  became  in  time  a  very  great 
charge  to  the  public,  and  exhaufted  the  treafury  with¬ 
out  much  enriching  particulars.  We  may  judge  of  this 
from  what  is  related  in  Ariftophanes’s  comedy  of  The 
Wafps,  wherein  that  poet  ridicules,  the  paffion  ot  the 
Athenians  lor  trying  caufes,.  and  their  eager  defire  lor 
the  gain  arifing  from  it,  which  protracted  and  multi¬ 
plied  fuitsto  infinity. 

In  this  comedy,  a  young  Athenian,  who  was  to  aft 
the  part  I  have  mentioned,. of  turning  the  judges  and 
trials  of  Athens  into  ridicule,  from  a  llate  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  paid  into  the  public  treafury,  finds  their  amount 
to  he  two  thoufand  talents*.  He  then  examines  how 
much  of  that  lum  falls  to  the  fhare  ol  the  judges,  with 
*  About  280,00c!.  fterling. 
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whom  Athens  was  overrun,  at  three  oboli  a  head  per 
dav.  This  appears  to  be  annually,  including  all  of  them, 
only  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  *.  The  calculation  is 
eafy.  The  judges  were  paid  only  ten  months  in  the 
year,  the  other  two  being  employed  in  feftivals,  when 
all  proceedings  at  law  were  prohibited.  Now  three 
oboli  a  day  paid  to  fix  thoufand  men,  make  fifteen  ta¬ 
lents  a  month,  and  in  confequence  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  ten  months.  According  to  this  calculation,  the 
moll,  afliduous  judge  gained  only  feventy-five  livres 
(about  three  guineas)  a  year.  “  What  then  becomes  of 
the  remainder  of  the  two  thoufand  talents  ?”  cries  the 
young  Athenian.  “  What,”  replies  his  father,  who  was 

one  of  the  judges,  “  it  goes  to  thofe - but  let  us  not 

expofe  the  fhame  of  Athens;  let  us  always  be  for  the 
people.”  The  young  Athenian  goes  on  to  explain  that 
the  remainder  went  to  fueh  as  robbed  the  public  tre>-- 
fttry  ;  to  the  orators,  who  inceffantly  flattered  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  to  thofe  who  were  employed  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  army.  I  have  extrafted  this  remark  from  the 
works  of  Father  Brumoi  the  Jefuit,  with  which  I  {hall 
-make  very  free  when  I  come  to  {'peak  of  public  fhows 
and  dramatic  reprefentations. 


Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Amphiflyons.  1 


THE  famous  council  of  the  Amphiftyons  is  intro¬ 
duced  here,  though  not  particular  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  but  common  to  all  Greece,  becaufe  it  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Grecian  hiftory,  and  I  do  nut  know 
whether  I  fhall  have  a  more  natural  occafion  to  fpeak 
of  it. 

The  affembly  of  the  Amphiflvons  was,  in  a  manner, 
the  holding  of  a  general  aHemblyof  the  dates  of  Greece. 
The  effabiifhment  of  it  is  attributed  to  Ainphiftyoii, 
king  of  Athens  and  fon  of  Deucalion,  who  gave  them 
his  name.  His  principal  view  in  the  inftitution  of  this 
council,  was  to  unite,  in  the  facred  band  of  amity,  tiie 
feveral  people  ot  Greece  admitted  into  it,  and  to  oblige 


*  About  7,000!  fterliiig. 
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them,  by  that  union,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  each 
other,  and  be  mutually  vigilant  for  the  happinefs  and 
tranquillity  of  their  country.  The  Amphifclyons  were 
alfo  created  to  be  the  proteftors  ol  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos,  and  the  guardians  of  the  prodigious  riches  of 
that  temple ;  and  alfo  to  adjudge  the  differences  which 
might  arife  between  the  Delphians,  and  thofewho  came 
to  confultthe  oracle.  This  council  was  held  at  Tlier- 
mopolae,  and  fometimes  at  Delphos  itfelf.  It  affem- 
bled  regularly  twice  a  year,  in  the  fpring  and  autumn, 
and  more  frequently  when  affairs  required. 

The  number  of  people  of  cities  which  had  a  right  to 
fit  in  this  affembly  is  not  precifely  known,  and  varied, 
without  doubt,  at  different  times.  When  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  in  order  to  pafs  in  it  what  decrees  they 
thought  fit,  were  for  excluding  the  Theffalians,  Argives, 
and  Thebans,  b  Themiftocles,  in  the  fpeech  he  made  to 
the  Amphitlyons  to  prevent  that  defign  from  taking  ef- 
fetl,  feemsto  infinuate,  that  there  were  onlyone-and- 
thirty  cities  at  that  time  which  had  this  right. 

Each  city  fent  two  deputies,  and,  in  confequence, 
had  two  votes  in  the  council,  and  that  without  diftinc- 
tion,  or  the  more  powerful  having  any  prerogative  of 
honour  or  pre-eminence  over  the  inferior  ftates  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fuffrages;  the  liberty  upon  which  thefe 
people  valued  themfelves,  requiring  that  every  thing 
fhould  be  equal  amongft  them. 

The  Amphiclyons  had  full  power  to  difcufs  and  de¬ 
termine  finally  in  all  differences  which  might  arife  be¬ 
tween  the  Amphiflyonic  cities,  and  to  fine  the  culpable 
in  fuch  manner  as  they  thought  fit.  They  could  em¬ 
ploy  not  only  the  rigour  of  the  laws  in  the  execution  of 
their  decrees,  but  even  raife  troops,  if  it  were  neceffary, 
to  compel  fuchas  rebelledto  fubmittothem.  The  three 
facred  wars  undertaken  by  their  order,  of  which  I  have 
fpoken  elfewhere,  are  an  evident  proof  of  this  power. 

Before  they  were  inftalled  into  this  body,  they  took  a 
very  remarkable  oath,  of  which  *y£fchines  hasprefcrv- 


b  Plut.  in  Themift.  p.  122. 
*yEfchin.  in  Orat.  ly.-fi  xafaxfecr&icts. 
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cd  the  form  ;  it  runs  to  this  effe£t :  “  I  fwear  that  I  will 
never  deftroy  any  of  the  cities  honoured  with  the  right 
of  fitting  in  the  Amphi&yonic  council,  nor  turn  their 
running  waters  out  of  their  courfe  either  in  times  of 
war  or  peace:  if  any  people  (hall  make  fuch  an  at¬ 
tempt,  I  hereby  engage  to  carry  the  war  into  their 
country,  to  demolilh  their  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
and  to  treat  them  in  all  things  as  the  mod  cruel  ene¬ 
mies.  Moreover,  if,  at  any  time,  any  perfon  lhall 
dare  to  be  fo  impious  to  fteal  and  take  away  any  of  the 
rich  offerings,  preferved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphos,  or  abet  any  others  in  committing  that  crime, 
either  by  aiding  or  only  coitnfelling  him  therein,  I  will 
ufe  my  feet,  hands,  voice,  in  a  word,  all  my  powers 
and  faculties,  to  avenge  fuch  facrilege.”  That  oath 
was  attended  with  the  mod  terrible  imprecations  and 
execrations.  “That  if  any  one  infringes  any  thing  con¬ 
tained  in  the  oath  I  have  now  taken,  whether  private 
perfon,  city,  or  people,  may  that  perfon,  city,  or  peo¬ 
ple,  be  deemed  accurfed;  and  in  that  acceptation,  ex¬ 
perience  the  whole  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Latona, 
Diana,  and  Minerva  the  foreknower.  May  their 
country  produce  none  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
their  women,  inftead  of  generating  children  refembling 
their  fathers,  bring  forth  nothing  but  monfters  :  may 
their  animals  fhare  in  the  fame  curfe.  May  thofe  fa- 
crilegiousmen  iofe  all  fuits  at  law;  may  they  be  con¬ 
quered  in  war,  have  their  houfes  demolifhed,  and  be 
themfelves  and  their  children  put  to  the  fword.”  I  am 
not  aftonilhed.that  after  fuch  terrible  engagements,  the 
holy  war,  undertaken  by  the  order  of  the  Amphiftyons, 
fhould  be  carried  on  with  fo  much  ardour  and  fury. 
The  religion  of  an  oath  was  of  great  forcewiththe  an¬ 
cients;  and  how  much  more  regard  ought  to  be  had  to 
it  in  the  Chriftian  world,  which  profelfes  to  believe, 
that  the  violation  of  it  fhall  be  punilhed  with  eternal 
torments;  and  yet  how  many  are  there  amongft  us, 
who  make  a  trifle  of  breaking  through  the  mod  folemn 
oaths  P 
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The  authority  of  the  Amphiftyons  had  always  been 
of  great  weight  in  Greece,  but  it  began  to  decline  ex¬ 
ceedingly  from  the  moment  they  condefcended  to  ad¬ 
mit  Philip  of  Macedon  into  their  body.  For  that  prince, 
enjoying  by  this  means  all  their  right  and  privileges, 
foon  knew  how  to  let  himfell  above  all  law,  and  to  abide 
his  power  lo  tar,  as  to  prefide  by  proxy  both  in  this  ll- 
lullrious  alTerably,  and  in  the  Pythian  games ;  of  which 
games  the  Amphifibyons  were  judges  and  Agonothetae, 
in  virtue  ot  their  office.  This  Demolthenes  reproaches 
him  with  in  his  third  Philippick;  “  When  he  does  not 
deign,”  fays  he,  “  to  honour  us  with  his  prefence,  he 
lends  his  slaves  to  prelideover  us.”  An  odious,  but 
emphatica!  perm,  and  in  the  fpiritol  the  Grecian  liber- 
tv,  by  which  the  Athenian  orator  images  the  bafe  and 
abjett  fubjettion  of  thegreatelf  lords  in  Philip’s  court. 
It  the  reader  defires  a  further  knowledge  ot  what  re- 
lates  to  the  Amphifityons,  the  diffiertations  ot  Monlieur 
Valois'  may  be  confulted,  in  the  Memoirs  ot  the  Aca¬ 
demy  ot  Belles  Lettres,  wherein  this  fubjeftis  treated 
with  great  extent  and  erudition. 


Sect.  IX.  Of  the  Revenues  of  Athens. 


THE  revenus*,  according  to  the  paffage  of  Arillo- 
phanes  which  I  have  cited  above,  and  in  confe- 
quence  as  they  Hood  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  amounted  to  two  thoufand  talents,  that  is  to  fay, 
to  fix  millions  ot  livres.  They  were  generally  reduced 
to  four  fpccies. 

i .  The  fill!  relates  to  the  revenues  arifing  from  agri¬ 
culture,  the  fale  of  woods,  the  produce  ot  mines,  and 
other  funds  of  a  like  nature,  appertaining  to  the  public. 
Amongft  thefe  may  be  includedthe  duties  upon  the  im¬ 
port  and  export  ot  merchandife,  and  the  taxes  levied  up¬ 
on  the  inhabitants  ol  the  city,  as  well  natives  as  llrangers. 

1  hehiltoryof  Athens  otten  mentions  the  filver  mines 
of  Laurium,  which  was  a  mountain  fituate  between  the 
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Pirseenm  and  Cape  Sunium;  and  tliofe  of  Thrace, 
from  whence  many  perfons  extracted  immenfe  riches; 
■*  Xenophon,  in  a  treatife  wherein  he  Hates  this  matter 
at  large,  demonftrates,  how  much  the  public  might 
gain  by  indulirioufly  working  thefe  mines,  from  the 
example  of  the  manyperfons  they  had  enriched.  <!Hip- 
ponicus  let  his  mines,  and  fix  hundred  Haves,  to  an 
undertaker,  who  paid  him  an  tobolus  a  day  tor  each 
Have,  clear  ot  all  charges,  which  amountedin  the  whole 
to  a  mina,  about  two  pounds  five  {hillings.  Nicias, 
who  was  killed  in  Sicily,  farmed  out  his  mines,  and  a 
thouland  Haves  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame 
profit  in  proportion  to  that  number. 

2.  The  leeond  fpecies  ot  revenue  were  the  contribu¬ 
tions  paid  the  Athenians  by  the  allies  for  the  common 
expenees  of  the  war.  At  firft,  under  Ariltides,  they 
amounted  to  only  four  hundred  and  fixty  talents  t.  Pe¬ 
ricles  augmented  them  altnoft  a  third,  and  railed  them 
to  fix  hundred,  and  fome  time  after  tliev  were  run  up 
to  thirteen  hundred.  Taxes,  which  in  the  beginning 
were  moderate  and  necefTary,  became  thus  in  a  little 
time  exceffive  and  exorbitant,  notwithftanding  all  the 
protefiations  made  the  allies,  and  the  molt  fiolcmn  en¬ 
gagements  to  the  contrary. 

3.  A  third  fort  of  revenue  was  the  extraordinary 
capitation  taxes,  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  as  well  natives  as  ftrangers,  in  pretling  occa- 
fions  and  emergencies  of  the  Hate. 

4.  The  fines  laid  upon  perfons  by  the  judges  for  dif¬ 
ferent  mifdemeanors,  were  applied  to  the  ufes  of  the 
public,  and  laid  up  in  the  treafurv;  except  the  tenth 
part  of  them,  which  was  confecrated  to  Minerva,  and  a 
fiftieth  to  the  other  divinities. 

The  muft  natural  and  legal  application  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  revenues  of  the  republic,  was  in  paying  the 
troops  both  by  fea  and  land,  building  and  fitting  out 

d  Pag-  92S- 
*  De  ration ,  rtiit-jum. 

+  Six  oboli  made  a  drachma,  one  hundred  drachmas  a  mina,  and 
fixty  mina  a  talent. 

f  A  talent  was  worth  a  thouland  crowns. 
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fleets,  keeping  up  and  repairing  the  public  buildings, 
temples,  walls, ports,  and  citadels.  But  the  greateft  part 
ol  them,  efpecially  after  Pericles’s  time,  was  mifapplied 
to  unnecefl'ary  ufes,  and  often  confumed  in  frivolous 
expences ;  games,  feafts  and  Ibows,  which  coll  immenfe 
fums,  and  were  of  no  manner  of  utility  to  the  Hate. 

Sect.  X.  Of  the  Education  of  the  Youth . 

I  PLAGE  this  article  under  the  head  of  government, 
becaufe  all  celebrated  legiflators  have  with  reafon 
believed,  that  the  education  of  youth  was  an  eflential 
part  of  it. 

The  exercifes  that  ferved  for  the  forming  of  either 
the  bodies  or  minds  of  the  young  Athenians  (and  as 
much  may  be  faid  of  almoll  all  the  people  of  Greece) 
were  dancing,  mufic,  hunting,  fencing,  riding,  polite 
learning,  and  philofophy.  It  may  be  obferved  that  I 
fpeak  generally,  and  treat  very  (lightly  thefe  feveral 
articles. 

1 .  Dancing .  Mufic. 

Dancing  is  one  of  the  exercifes  of  the  body,  cultivat¬ 
ed  by  the  Greeks  with  great  attention.  It  made  a  part  of 
what  the  ancients  called  the  Gymnajlic,  divided  accord¬ 
ing  to  *  Plato,  into  two ‘kinds,  the  Orchefiric,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  dance,  and  the  Palafrici,  fo 
called  from  a  Greek  word  which  fignifies  wrejtling. 
The  exercifes  of  the  latter  kind  principally  conduced 
to  form  the  body  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  navigation, 
agriculture,  and  the  other  ufes  of  fociety. 

Dancing  had  another  end,  and  taught  fuch  rules  of 
motion  as  were  moll  proper  to  render  the  fliape  free  and 
eafy;  to  give  the  body  a  juft  proportion,  and  the  whole 
perfon  an  unconftrained,  noble,  and  graceful  air;  in 
a  word,  an  external  politenefs,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  ufe  that  expreffton,  which  never  fails  to’prejudice 
people  in  favour  of  thofe  who  have  been  formed  to  it 
early. 

*Oeyur$»u  faltare.  t  Ilu'/.a. 
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Mafic  was  cultivated  with  no  lefs  application  and 
fuccefs.  The  ancients  afcribed  wonderful  effeCts  to  it. 
They  believed  it  very  proper  to  calm  thepalfions,  foften 
the  manners,  and  even  humanize  people  naturally  fa- 
vage  and  barbarous.  'Polybius,  a  grave  and  ferious 
hiftorian,  who  is  certainly  worthy  of  belief,  attributes 
the  extreme  difference  between  the  two  people  of  Ar¬ 
cadia,  the  one  infinitely  beloved  and  efteenred  for  the 
elegance  of  their  manners,  their  benevolent  inclina¬ 
tions,  humanity  to  ftrangers,  and  piety  to  the  gods  ; 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  generally  reproached  and 
hated  for  their  malignity,  brutality,  and  irreligion  ; 
Polybius,  I  fay,  afcribes  this  difference  to  the  ftudy  of 
mufic,  (I  mean,  fays  he,  the  true  and  noble  mufic)  in- 
duftrioufiy  cultivated  by  the  one,  and  abfolutely  neg¬ 
lected  by  the  other  people. 

After  this  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  the  Greeks  confi- 
dered  mufic  as  an  eflential  part  in  the  education  of 
youth.  *  Socrates  himfelf,  in  a  very  advanced  age, 
was  not  afhamed  to  learn  to  play  upon  muff  cal  inftru- 
ments.  Themiftocles,  however  otherwife  efteerned  t 
was  thought  to  be  wanting  in  point  of  merit,  becaufe  at 
an  entertainment  he  could  not  touch  the  lyre  like  the 
reft  of  the  company.  ^  An  ignorance  in  this  refpeCt 
was  deemed  a  defe£f  of  education  ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
capacity  in  it  did  honour  to  the  greateft  men.  §  Epa- 
minondas  was  praifed  for  dancing,  and  playing  well 
upon  the  flute.  \'Ve  may  obferve  in  this  place  the  dif¬ 
ferent  taftes  and  genius  of  nations.  The  Romans  were 
far  from  having  the  fame  opinion  with  the  Greeks  in 
regard  to  mufic  and  dancing,  and  fet  no  value  upon 
them.  It  is  very  likely,  the  wifeft  and  molt  knowing 
amongft  the  latter,  did  not  apply  to  them  with  any 
e  Polyb.  p.  288 — 291. 

*  Socrates,  jam  fcitex  injlitui  lyra  non  erubefccbat.  Quintil.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

+  Tkcmijlorles,  cum  in  epulis  recufajfet  lyratn,  habitus  eft  indo'dior.  CiC. 

Tufc.  Quxft  1.  i.  n.  4. 

I  Summam  eruditionem  Grccci fitam  cenjehant  in  nervorum  vocumque  cantilus — 
dijubantque  id  omnes ;  vec  qui  nefciebat,  Jatis  excultus  dodrina  putahatur.  Ibid. 

^  In  Epaminondoe  virtutibus  commemor.iium  ejl  faltajje  eum  commode,  fcienier- 
que  tibhs  car, tajje  Scilicet  non  cadem  omnibus  konejtu Junt  atque  turpia,Jed  omnia 
majorum  injlilutis  judicantur.  Corn-  Net.  in  piacfat,  vit  Epam. 
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great  induftry ;  and  Philip’s  exprefhon  to  his  Ton 
Alexander,  who  had  fhown  too  much  (kill  in  mufic  at 
a  feaft,  induces  me  to  be  ot  this  opinion:  “  Are  you 
not  afhamed,”  faid  he,  “  to  hug  fo  well.” 

For  the  reft  this  elleem  for  dancing  and  mufic  had  its 
foundation.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  employed 
in  the  .moll  auguft  teafts  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  to 
exprefs  their  acknowledgment  to  the  gods  with  the 
greater  force  and  dignity,  for  the  favours  they  had 
vouchfated  to  confer  upon  them.  They  had  general¬ 
ly  the  g'reateft  fbare  in  their  feafts  and  entertainments, 
which  feldom  or  ever  began  or  ended  without  fome 
odes  being  fung  in  honour  of  the  viftors  in  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games,  and  on  other  the  like  occafions.  They  had  a 
part  alfo  in  war;  and  we  know  that  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  marched  to  battle  dancing,  and  to  the  found  of 
flutes.  f  Plato,  the  inoft  grave  philofopher  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  confidered  both  thefe  arts,  not  as  fimple  amufe- 
ments,  but  as  they  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  ceremonies 
of  religion,  and  military  exercifes.  Hence  we  fee 
him  very  intent,  in  his  books  of  laws,  to  preferibe 
rules  upon  dancing  and  mufic,  and  to  keep  them  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  utility  and  decorum. 

They  did  not  continue  long  within  thefe  reftriflions. 
The  licence  of  the  Grecian  ftage,  on  which  dancing 
was  in  the  higheft  vogue,  and  in  a  manner  proftituted 
to  buffoons  and  the  moil  contemptible  people,  who 
made  lio  other  ufe  of  it,  than  to  fuggeft  or  fupport  the 
moft  vicious  paffions  ;  this  licence,  I  fay,  loon  cor¬ 
rupted  an  art,  which  might  have  been  of  fome  advan¬ 
tage,  had  it  been  regulated  by  Plato’s  opinion.  Mufic 
had  a  like  deftiny  ;  and  perhaps  the  corruption  of  tins 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  depraving  and  pervert* 
ing  of  dancing.  Voluptuoufnefs  and  fenfual  pleafure 
were  the  foie  arbiters  confulted  in  the  ufes  made  ot  both, 
and  the  theatre  became  a  fchool  of  every  kind  of  vice. 

8  Plutarch,  in  lamenting  that  the  art  of  dancing  was 
fo  much  fallen  from  the  merit  which  rendered  it  efti- 
mable  to  the  great  men  ot  antiquity,  does  not  omit  to 

sDc  Irg.  1.  vii.  s  Syinpof.  1.  ix.  qu.  15.  p.  748. 
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obferve,  that  it  was  corrupted  by  a  vicious  kind  ot 
poetry,  and  a  foft  effeminate  mufic,  with  which  it  was 
ill  united,  and  which  had  taken  place  of  the  ancient 
poetry  and  mufic,  that  had  fomething  noble,  majeffic, 
and  even  religious  and  heavenly  in  them.  He  adds, 
that  being  made  fubfervient  to  low  tafte  and  lenfuali- 
ty,  by  their  aid,  it  exercifed  a  kind  of  tyrannical  power 
in  the  theatres,  which  were  become  the  public  fchools 
of  criminal  paflions  and  grofs  vices,  wherein  no  regard 
was  had  to  reafon. 

The  reader,  without  my  obferving  upon  it  to  him, 
will  make  the  application  of  this  paffage  of  Plutarch 
to  the  fort  of  mufic  which  engroffes  our  theatres  at 
this  dav,  and  which,  by  its  effeminate  and  wanton  airs, 
has  given  the  laft  wound  to  the  little  manly  force  and 
virtue  that  remained  among  us.  Quintilian  defcribes 
the  mufic  of  his  times  in  thefe  terms:  h  Qua;  nunc  in 
fcenis  effeminata,  etimpudicis  modisfraEla ,  non  ex  parte 
minima,  fi  quid  in  nobis  virilis  roboris  manebat ,  excidit. 

2.  Of  the  other  Exercifes  of  the  Body. 

The  young  Athenians,  and  in  general  all  the  Greeks, 
were  very  intent  upon  forming  themfelves  to  all  the 
exercifes  of  the  body,  and  to  go  through  their  leffons 
regularly  with  the  mafters  of  the  Palaeftrae.  They  call¬ 
ed  the  places  allotted  for  thefe  exercifes  Palaeiira,  or 
Gvmnafia;  which  anfwers  very  near  to  our  academies. 
Plato,  in  his  books  of  laws,  alter  having  fhown  of  what 
importance  it  was  in  war  to  cultivate  the  hands  and 
feet,  adds  ‘  that  far  from  bapifhing  from  a  well  regu¬ 
lated  republic  the  profefiion  of  the  Athlctae,  on  th& 
contrary,  prizes  ought  to  be  propofed  for  all  exercifes, 
that  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  military  virtue; 
fuch  are  thofe  which  render  the  body  more  aftive, 
and  fitter  for  the  race  ;  more  hard,  robuff,  and  fupple, 
more  capable  of  fupporting  great  fatigues,  and  effect¬ 
ing  great  enterprifes.  We  muff  remember,  that  there 
was  no  Athenian,  who  ought  not  to  have  been  capable 
ot  handling  the  oar  in  the  largeft  galleys.  The  citi- 
h  Quintil.  1.  i.  e.  1.  'Lib.  viii.  de  leg.  p.  832,  833. 

S  2  zens 
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zens  themfelves  did  this  office,  which  was  not  left  to 
Slaves  and  criminals  as  in  thefe  days.  They  Were  all 
deftined  to  the  trade  of  war,  and  often  obliged  to  wear 
arms  of  iron  from  head  to  foot  of  a  great  weight.  For 
this  reafon  Plato,  and  all  the  ancients,  looked  upon  the 
exercifes  of  the  body  as  highly  ufeful,  and  even  ablo- 
■  lutely  neceffary  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  there¬ 
fore  this  philosopher  excludes  only  thofe  from  them, 
which  are  incapable  of  Service  in  war. 

k  There  were  alfo  matters,  who  taught  the  youth  to 
ride,  and  to  handle  their  arms  or  fence;  and  others 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  inftrutf  them  in  all  that  was 
neceffary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  excel  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  art,  and  become  good  commanders.  The  whole 
Science  of  the  latter  conttfted  in  what  the  ancients 
called  the  Taftic,  that  is  to  fay,  the  art  of  drawing  up 
troops  in  battle,  and  of  making  military  evolutions. 
That  Science  was  ufeful,  but  did  not  Suffice.  1  Xeno¬ 
phon  Shows  its  defedi,  in  producing  a  young  man  lately 
come  from  fuch  a  fchool,  in  which  he  imagined  he  had 
learnt  every  thing,  though  in  reality  he  had  only  ac¬ 
quired  a  foolifh  etteem  for  himfelf,  attended  with  per- 
ieft  ignorance.  He  gives  him,  by  the  mouth  of  So¬ 
crates,  admirable  precepts  upon  the  bufinefs  of  a  Sol¬ 
dier,  and  very  proper  to  form  an  excellent  officer. 

Hunting  was  alfo  confidered  by  the  ancients  as  a  fit 
.ex  ere  i  fie  for  forming  youth  to  the  ftratagems  and  fa¬ 
tigues  of  war.  It  is  for  this  reafon  Xenophon,  who 
was  no  lcfs  a  great  general  than  a  great  philofopher, 
I!!  did  not  think  it  below  him  to  write  a  treatife  exprefF 
iy  upon  hunting,  in  which  he  defcends  to  the  lowelt 
particular;  and  obferves  upon  the  considerable  advan¬ 
tages  consequential  of  it,  from  being  inured  to  fuffer 
hunger,  thirft,  heat,  cold,  without  being  difcouraged 
eithe’r  by  the  length  of  the  courfe,  the  difficulty  of  the 
r.lifts  and  thickets,  through  which  it  is  often  neceffary 
to  prefs,  or  the  fra  all  fuccefs  of  the  long  and  painful 
fatigues,  which  they  often  undergo  to  no  purpofe.  He 

“  Plut,  in  Lachete,  p,  181.  1  Memorab,  1.  iii.  p.  761,  &c. 

*'  De  vcnatione. 

adds, 
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adds,  that  this  innocent  pleafure  removes  others  equal¬ 
ly  lhameful  and  criminal;  and  that  a  wife  and  mode¬ 
rate  man  would  not  however  abandon  himfelf  fo  much 
to  it  as  to  n  eg  left  the  care  of  his  domeflic  affairs.  "  The' 
fame  author,  in  the  Cyropasdia,  frequently  praifes 
hunting,  which  he  looks  upon  as  a  real  exercife  of 
war,  and  (hows,  in  the  example  of  his  young  hero,  the 
good  ufe  that  may  be  made  of  it. 

3.  Of  fhe  Exercife  of  the  Mind. 

Athens,  to  fpeak  properly,  was  the  fchool  and  abode 
of  polite  learning,  arts,  and  fciences.  The  (Indy  of 
poefy,  eloquence,  philofophy,  and  mathematics,  was 
in  great  vogue  there,  and  much  cultivated  by  the  youth. 

The  young  people  were  fent  firft  to  learn  grammar 
under  mailers,  who  taught  them  regularly,  and  upon 
proper  principles,  their  own  language;  by  which  they 
attained  a  knowledge  of  its  whole  beauty,  energy, 
number,  and  cadence,  0  Hence  proceeded  the  uni- 
verfal  fine  tafte  of  Athens,  where,  as  hiflory  informs 
us,  a  fimple  herb-woman  diflinguifhed  Theophraftus 
to  be  a  ftranger,  from  the  affeftation  of  a  fingie  word 
in  expreffing  himfelf.  And  from  the  fame  caufe  the 
orators  were  greatly  apprehenfive  of  letting  fall  the 
lead  injudicious  exprelfion,  for  fear  of  offending  fo  re¬ 
fined  and  delicate  an  audience.  It  was  very  common 
for  the  young  people  to  get  the  tragedies  reprefented 
upon  the  flage  by  heart.  We  have  feen,  that  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians,  before  Syracufe,  many  of  them, 
who  had  been  taken  prifoners  and  made  (laves,  foften- 
ed  their  flavery  by  reciting  the  works  of  Euripides  to 
their  mailers,  who,  extremely  delighted  with  hearing 
fuch  fublirne  verfes,  treated  them  from  thenceforth 
with  kindnefs  and  humanity.  The  compofitions  of 
the  other  poets  had  no  doubt  the  fame  effeft,  and  Plu¬ 
tarch  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades,  when  very  young,  hav¬ 
ing  entered  a  fchool  in  which  there  was  not  a  Homer, 

n  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  5,  6,  &  1.  ii.  p.  59,  60. 

•Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  172,  QuintiL  j,  vj;i,  c.  Pint.  in  Peric.  p.  156. 

gave 
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gave  the  matter  a  box  on  the  ear  as  an  ignorant  fel¬ 
low,  Pand  one  who  difhonoured  his  profettion. 

As  tor  eloquence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  parti¬ 
cularly  ftudied  at  Athens.  It  was  that  opened  the  way 
to  the  higheft  offices,  reigned  abfolute  in  the  affem- 
fclies,  decided  the  moft  important  affairs  of  the  Hate, 
and  gave  an  almoft  unlimited  power  to  thofe  who  had 
the  talent  of  fpeaking  in  an  eminent  degree. 

This  therefore  was  the  great  employment  of  the 
young  citizens  of  Athens,  efpecially  of  thofe  who 
afpired  to  the  higheft  employments.  To  the  ftudy  of 
rhetoric  they  annexed  that  of  philofophy:  I  comprife- 
under  the  latter,  all  the  fciences  which  are  either  parts 
of,  or  relate  to  it.  The  perfons,  known  to  antiquity 
under  the  name  of  fophift,  had  acquired  a  great  repu¬ 
tation  at  Athens,  efpecially  in  the  time  of  Socrates. 
Thefe  teachers,  who  were  as  prefumptuous  as  avari¬ 
cious,  fet  themfelves  up  for  univerfal  fcholars.  Their 
whole  art  lay  in  philofophy  and  eloquence,  both  of 
which  they  corrupted  by  the  falfe  tafte  and  wrong 
principles  they  inftilled  into  their  difciples.  I  have 
obfeived  in  the  hie  of  Socrates,  that  philofopher’s  en¬ 
deavours  and  fuccefs  in  diferediting  them. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  WAR. 

Sect.  I.  People  of  Greece  in  all  Times  very  warlike , 
efpecially  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians.  * 

NO  people  of  antiquity  (I  except  the  Romans)  could 
difpute  the  glory  of  arms  and  military  virtue  with 
the  Greeks.  During  the  Trojan  war  Greece  fignalized 
her  valour  in  battle,  and  acquired  immortal  fame  by 
the  bravery  of  the  captains  fhe  fent  thither.  This  ex¬ 
pedition  was  however,  properly  fpeaking,  no  more  than 
the  cradle  of  her  infant  glory;  and  die  great  exploits, 
s  In  Altib.  p,  194. 
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by  which  (he  didinguifhed  herfelf  there,  were  only  her 
fil'd;  effays,  and  apprenticelhip  in  the  art  of  war. 

There  were  in  Greece  at  that  time  feyeral  fmall  re-  • 
publics,  neighbours  to  one  another  by  their  fituation, 
but  extremely  remote  in  their  cuftoms,  laws',  charafters, 
and  particularly  in  their  intereds.  This  difference  of 
manners  and  intereds  was  a  continual  fource  and  occa- 
fion  of  divifions  amongd  them.  Every  city,  little  fatif- 
fied  with  its  own  dominion,  was  dudious  to  aggrandize 
itfelf  at  the  expence  ot  its  next  neighbours,  according 
as  they  lay  mod  commodious  for  it.  Hence  all  thel'c 
little  dates,  either  out  ot  ambition,  and  to  extend  their 
conqueds,  or  the  neceffity  of  a  jud  defence,  were  al¬ 
ways  under  arms,  and  by  that  continual  exercife  ot  war, 
formed  in  the  univerfal  people  a  martial  fpirit,  and  an 
intrepidity  of  courage  which  made  them  invincible  in 
the  field;  as  appeared  in  the  fequel,  when  the  whole 
united  forces  of  the  Ead  came  to  invade  Greece,  and 
made  her  fenfible  what  the  was,  and  of  what  capable. 

Two  cities  didinguifhed  themfelves  above  the  red, 
and  held  indifputably  the  fird  rank;  thefe  were  Sparta 
and  Athens :  in  confequence  of  which  thofe  cities,  ei¬ 
ther  fucceffively  or  together,  had  the  empire  of  Greece, 
and  maintained  themfelves  through  along  feries  of  time 
in  a  power,  which  the  foie  fuperiority  of  merit,  uni- 
verfallv  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  dates,  had  ac¬ 
quired  them.  This  merit  confided  principally  in  their 
military  knowledge  and  martial  virtue;  of  which  they 
had  given  the  mod  glorious  proofs  in  the  war  againd 
the  Perfians.  Thebes  difputed  this  honour  with  them 
for  fome  years,  by  furprifing  aftions  of  valour,  which 
had  fomething  of  prodigy  in  them;  but  this  was  but  a 
fliort-lived  blaze,  which,  after  having  {hone  out  with 
exceeding  fplendor,  foon  difappeared,  and  left  that  city 
in  its  original  obfcurity.  Sparta  and  Athens  will  there¬ 
fore  be  the  only  objects  of  our  refleftions  as  to  what 
relates  to  war,  and  we  fhall  join  them  together,  in  order 
to  be  the  better  able  to  didinguifh  their  charafters,  as 
well  in  whatjthey  refernble,  as  in  what  they  differ  from, 
each  other. 


Sect. 
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Sect.  IT.  Origin  and  Canfe  of  the  Valour  and  mili¬ 
tary  Virtue  by  winch  the  Lacedcemonians  and  Atheni¬ 
ans  always  dijlinguijhed  themfelves. 

ALL  the  laws  of  Sparta,  and  inftitutions  of  Lycur- 
gus,  feem  to  have  no  other  object  than  war,  and 
tended  folely  to  the  making  the  fubje&s  of  that  repub¬ 
lic  a  body  of  foldiers.  All  other  employments,  all  other 
exercifes  were  prohibited  amongft  them.  Arts,  polite 
learning,  fciences,  trades,  even  hufbandry  itfelf,  had 
no  fhare  in  their  applications,  and  feemed  in  their  eyes 
unworthy  of  them.  From  their  earlieft  infancy  no 
other  taffe  w as  inflilled  into  them  but  for  arms ;  and 
indeed  the  Spartan  education  was  wonderfully  well 
adapted  to  that  end.  To  go  barefoot,  to  lie  hard,  to 
fhift  with  little  meat  and  drink,  to  buffer  heat  and  cold, 
to  exercife  continually  hunting,  wreftling,  running  on 
foot  and  horfeback,  to  be  inured  to  blows  and  wounds 
fo  as  to  vent  neither  complaint  nor  groan  ;  thefe  were 
the  rudiments  of  the  Spartan  youth  with  regard  to  war, 
and  enabled  them  one  day  to  fupport  all  its  fatigues, 
and  to  confront  all  its  dangers. 

The  habit  of  obeying,  contracted  from  the  moft  early 
years,  refpecl  for  the  magiftrates  and  elders,  a  perfect 
fubmiffion  to  the  laws,  from  which  no  age  nor  condi¬ 
tion  was  exempt,  prepared  them  amazingly  for  military 
difcipline,  which  is  in  a  manner  the  foul  of  war,  and 
the  principle  of  fuccefs  in  all  great  enterprifes. 

Now  one  of  thefe  laws  was  to  conquer  or  die,  and 
never  to  furrenderto  the  enemy.  Leonidas,  with  his 
three  hundred  Spartans,  was  an  illuflrious  example  of 
this,  and  his  intrepid  valour,  extolled  in  all  ages  with 
the  higheft  applaufes,  and  propofed  as  a  model  to  all 
pofterity,  had  given  the  fame  fpirit  to  the  nation,  and 
traced  them  ouL  the  plan  they  were  to  follow.  The  dif- 
grace  and  infamy  annexed  to  the  violation  of  this  law, 
and  to  fuch  as  quitted  their  arms  in  battle,  confirmed 
the  obfervance  of  it,  and  rendered  it  in  a  manner  in¬ 
violable. 
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violable.  The  mothers  recommended  to  their  fons> 
when  they  fet  out  for  the  field,  to  return  either  with  or 
upon  their  bucklers.  They  did  not  weep  for  thofe 
who  died  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  but  for  thole 
who  preferved  themfelves  by  flight.  Can  we  be  fur- 
prifed,  after  this,  that  a  fmall  body  of  fuch  foldiers, 
with  fuch  principles,  fhould  put  an  innumerable  army 
of  Barbarians  to  a  If  and? 

The  Athenians  were  not  bred  up  fo  roughly  as  the 
people  of  Sparta,  but  had  no  lefs  valour.  The  tafte  of 
the  two  people  was  quite  different  in  regard  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  employment;  but  they  attained  the  fame  end, 
though  by  different  means.  The  Spartans  knew  only 
how  to  ufe  their  arms,  and  were  no  more  than  foldiers ; 
but  amongft  the  Athenians  (and  we  muff  fay  as  much  of 
the  other  people  of  Greece)  arts,  trades,  hufbandry, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  were  held  in  honour,  and 
thought  nodifgrace  to  anyone.  Thefe  occupations  were 
noobffacles  to  the  valour  and  knowledge  neceffkry  in 
war ;  they  difqualified  none  for  rifing  to  the  greateft 
commands  and  the  firft  dignities  of  the  republic.  Plu¬ 
tarch  obferv^s,  that  Solon,  feeing  the  territory  of  Attica 
was  barren,  applied  himfelf  to  turning  the  induftry  of 
his  citizens  upon  arts,  trades  and  commerce,  in  order 
to  fupply  his  country  thereby,  with  what  it  wanted  on 
the  fide  of  fertility.  This  tafte  became  one  of  the  max¬ 
ims  of  the  government  and  fundamental  laws  of  the 
ftate,  and  perpetuated  itfelf  among  the  people,  but 
without  lefiening  in  the  leaft  their  ardour  for  war. 

The  ancient  glory  of  the  nation,  which  had  always 
diffinguifhed  itfelf  by  military  bravery,  was -a  powerful 
motive  for  not  degenerating  Irom  the  reputation  of  their 
anceftors.  The  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  wherein 
they  had  fuftained  alone  the  fhock  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  gained  a  fignal  victory  over  them,  infinitely  height¬ 
ened  their  courage;  and  the  battle  of  Salamin,  in  the 
fuccefs  of  which  they  had  the  greateft  finare,  raifed 
them  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  and  rendered  them 
capable  of  the  greateft  enterprifes. 

S  0 
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A  noble  emulation  not  to  give  place  in  point  of  merit 
to  Sparta,  the  rival  of  Athens,  and  a  lively  jealoufy  of 
their  glory,  which  during  the  war  with  the  Perfians  con¬ 
tained  itfelf  within  due  bounds,  were  another  ftrong 
incentive  to  the  Athenians,  who  every  day  made  new 
efforts  to  excel  themfeives,  and  fuftain  their  reputation. 

The  rewards  and  honours  granted  to  tlrofe  who  had 
diftinguilhed  themfeives  in  battle;  the  monuments 
eretted  in  memory  of  the  citizens  who  had  died  in  the 
detence  of  their  country,  the  funeral  orations  publicly 
pronounced  in  the  midft  of  the  moll  auguft  religious 
ceremonies,  to  render  their  names  immortal ;  all  con- 
fpired  infinitely  to  eternize  the  valour  of  both  nations, 
and  particularly  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  make  forti¬ 
tude  a  kind  ot  law  and  indifpenfable  neceffity  to  them. 

f  Athens  had  a  law  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that 
fchofe  who  had  been  maimed  in  war,  fhould  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  The  fame  grace 
xras  granted  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  as  well  as  the 
children  of  fuch  as  had  fallen  in  battle  and  left  their  fa¬ 
milies  poor  and  not  in  a  condition  to  fubfift  themfeives. 
The  republic,  like  a  good  mother, generoufly  took  them 
into  her  care,  and  with  great  regard  to  them  fupplied 
all  the  duties,  and  procured  all  the  relief,  they  could 
have  expefited  from  thofe  whofe  lofs  they  deplored. 

This  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and  ren¬ 
dered  their  troops  invincible,  though  not  very  numer¬ 
ous.  In  the  battle  of  Plataea,  where  the  army  of  the 
Barbarians,  commanded  by  Mardonius,  confifled  of  no 
lefs  than  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  the  united 
forces  of  the  Greeks  of  only  one  hundred  and  eight 
thoufand  two  hundred  men,  there  were  in  the  latter 
only  ten  thoufand  Lacedaemonians,  ot  which  one  half 
were  Spartans,  that  is  to  fay  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  and 
eight  thoufand  Athenians.  It  is  true,  each  Spartan 
brought  with  him  feven  Helots,  which  made  in  all 
thirty-five  thoufand  men;  but  they  were  fcarce  ever 
reckoned  as  foldiers. 

v  Plat,  in  Solon,  p,  96.  Ibid,  in  Mcnex.  p.  2^  249.  Diog.  Laert. 
in  Solon,  p.  37, 

This 
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This  fhining  merit  in  point  oi  martial  valour,  gene  ¬ 
rally  acknowledged  by  the  other  Hates  and  people,  did. 
not  fupprefs  in  their  minds  all  fentimcnts  of  envy  ana 
jealouly;  as  appeared  once  in  relation  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians.  The  allies,  who  were  very  much  fuperior  to 
them  in  number,  were  in  pain  to  fee  themfelves  lub- 
je£ted  to  their  orders,  and  murmured  againft  it  in  fecret. 
Agefilaus,  king  ot  Sparta,  without  feeming  to  have  any 
knowledge  ol  their  difguft,  affembled  the  whole  army, 
and  after  having  made  all  the  allies  fit  down  on  one 
fide,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  by  themfelves  on  the 
other,  he  caufed  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald, 
that  all  fmiths,  mafons,  carpenters,  and  fo  on,  through 
the  other  trades,  fhould  rife  up.  Almoft  all  the  allies 
did  fo,  and  not  one  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whom 
all  trades  were  prohibited.  Agefilaus  then  finding, 
“  You  fee,”  faid  he,  how  many  more  foldiers  Sparta 
furniflies  than  all  the  reft  of  the  allies  together there¬ 
by  intimating,  that  to  be  a  good  foldier,  it  was  necelfary 
to  be  only  a  foldier;  that  trades  diverted  the  artizan 
from  applying  himfelf  wholly  to  the  profelfion  of  arms 
and  the  fcience  of  war,  and  prevented  his  fucceeding 
fo  well  in  it,  as  thofe  who  made  it  their  foie  bufinels 
and  exercife.  But  Agefilaus  fpoke  and  afted  in  that 
manner  from  the  prejudice  of  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  education;  for  indeed  thofe,  whom 
he  was  for  having  confidered  only  as  fimple  artizans, 
had  well  demonftrated  in  the  glorious  viftories  they 
had  obtained  over  the  Perfians,  and  even  Sparta  itfeif, 
that  they  were  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  entirely  foldiers  as  they  were,  either  in  valour 
or  military  knowledge. 

Sect.  III.  Different  Kind  of  Troops  of  zvhich  the  Armies 
of  the  Lacedamonians  and  Athenians  were  compojed. 

THE  armies  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  com- 
pofed  of  four  forts  of  troops:  citizens,  allies, 
mercenaries,  and  flaves.  The  foldiers  v;ere  fometimes 
marked  in  the  hand,  to.diftinguifh  them  from  the  fiaves, 

who 
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who  had  that  character  impreffed  upon  their  forehead. 
Interpreters  believe,  that  in  allufion  to  this  double 
manner  of  marking,  it  is  faid  in  the  Revelations,  that 
all  were  obliged  “  ito  receive  the  mark  of  the  beaft  in 
their  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads;”  and  that  St. 
Paul  fays  of  himfelf,  “  r  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks 
of  the  Lord  Jefus.” 

The  citizens  of  Lacedcemonia  were  of  two  forts, 
either  thofe  who  inhabited  Sparta  itfelf,  and  who  for 
that  reafon  were  called  Spartans,  or  thofe  who  lived  in 
the  country.  In  Ly  curgus’s  time  the  Spartans  amount¬ 
ed  to  nine  thoufand,  and  the  others  to  thirty  thoufand. 
This  number  feems  to  have  been  fomewhat  diminifhed 
in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  as  Demaratus,  fpeaking  to  him 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  computes  only  eight 
thoufand  Spartan.  The  latter  were  the  flower  of  the 
nation,  and  we  may  judge  of  the  value  they  fet  upon 
them,  by  the  anxiety  the  republic  expretTed  for  three 
or  four  hundred,  befieged  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
fmall  ifland  of  Sphafteria,  where  they  were  taken  pri- 
foners.  The  Lacedaemonians  generally  fpared  the 
troops  of  their  country  very  much,  and  fent  only  a 
few  of  them  into  the  armies.  When  a  Lacedaemonian 
general  was  afked  how  many  Spartans  there  were  in 
the  army;  he  anfwered,  “  as  many  as  are  necefiary  to 
repulfe  the  enemy.”  They  ferved  the  ffate  at  their 
own  expence,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  length  of  time 
that  they  received  pay  from  the  public. 

The  greatefl  number  of  the  troops  in  the  two  re¬ 
publics  were  compofed  of  the  Allies ,  who  were  paid  by 
the  cities  which  fent  them. 

The  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  republic,  to 
the  aid  of  which  they  were  called  in,  were  ffyled  Mer¬ 
cenaries. 

The  Spartans  never  marched  without  Helots,  and  wc 
have  feen  that  in  the  battle  of  Plataea  every  citizen  had 
feven.  I  do  not  believe  this  number  was  fixed,  nor  do  f 
well  comprehend  for  what  fervice  they  were  defigned. 
It  would  have  been  very  ill  policy  to  have  put  arms 
«Rev.  xiii.  iS,  'Gal.  vi  17. 
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into  the  hands  of  fo  great  a  number  of  flaves,  generally 
much  difcontented  with  their  mailers  harfh  treatment 
of  them,  and  who  in  confeqaence  had  every  thing  to 
fear  from  them  in  battle.  Herodotus,  however;  in  the 
paflage  I  have  cited  from  him,  reprefents  them  carrying 
arms  in  the  field  as  light-armed  foldiers. 

The  infantry  confifted  of  two  kinds  of  foldiers. 
The  one  were  heavy-armed  and  carried  great  bucklers, 
lances, half-pikes, and  fcymitars.  The  other  were  light¬ 
armed,  that  is  to  fay,  with  bows  and  flings.  They  were 
commonly  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  or  upon  the 
wings  as  a  firft  line  to  fhoot  their  arrows,  and  fling 
their  javelins  and  Hones  at  the  enemy;  and  when  they 
had  difcharged,  they  retired  through  the  intervals  be¬ 
hind  the  battalions  as  a  fecond  line,  and  continued  their 
volleys. 

'Thucydides,  in  defcr'ibing  the  battle  of  Mantintea, 
divides  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  in  this  manner. 
There  were  feven  regiments*  of  four  companies  each, 
without  including  the  Squirites,  to  the  number  of  fix 
hundred  ;  the fe  were  horfemen,  of  whom  I  flball  focn 
fpeak  further.  The  company  confifted,  according  to 
the  Greek  interpreter,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
men,  and  was  fubdivided  into  four  platoons,  each  of 
thirty-two  men.  So  that  a  regiment  amounted  to  five 
hundred  and  twelve  men,  and  the  feven  made  together 
th  ree  thoufand  five  hundred  fourfcore  and  four.  Each 
platoon  had  lour  men  in  front,  and  eight  in  depth,  lor 
that  was  the  ufual  depth  of  the  files,  which  the  officers 
might  change  according  to  occafion. 

The  Lacedaemonians  did  not  aftually  begin  to  life 
cavalry  til!  after  the  war  with  Meflene,  where  they  per¬ 
ceived  their  want  of  it.  1  They  raifed  their  horfe  prin¬ 
cipally  in  afmall  city  not  far  from  Lacedaimon,  called 
Sciros ,  from  whence  thefe  troops  were  denominated 
Scirtles,  or  Squirites.  They  were  always  on  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  left  wing,  and  this  was  their  poft  by  right. 

Cavalry  was  ftill  more  rare  amongft  the  Athenians; 
the  lituation  of  Attica,  broken  with  abundance  of 
1  Thucyd.  1.  v.  p.  390.  *  Ibid. 
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mountains,  was  the  caufe  of  this.  It  did  not  amount, 
after  the  war  with  the  Periians,  which  was  the  time 
when  the  profperity  of  Greece  was  at  the  highefi,  to 
more  than  three  hundred  horfe;  but  increafed  after¬ 
wards  to  twelve  hundred;  a  fmall  body  for  fo  power¬ 
ful  a  republic. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  amongft  the  ancients, 
as  well  Greeks  as  Romans,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
flirrup,  which  is  very  furprifing.  They  threw  them- 
felves  nimbly  on  horfeback. 

- -Corparo  faltu 

Subjiciunt  in  equos. -  JEn.  1.  xi.  ver.  287. 

And  with  a  leap  fit  Heady  on  the  horfe. 

Sometimes  the  horfe,  broke  early  to  that  kind  of  ma¬ 
nage,  would  Hoop  down  before,  to  give  his  mafter  the 
opportunity  of  mounting  with  more  eafe; 

lnde  inclinatus  collum,  fubmijfus  et  armos 

JDe  more ,  injlexis  preebebat  Jcandere  terga 

Crunbus.  Sil.  Ital.  de  equo  Coelii  Equ.  Rom. 

Thofe,  whom  age  or  weaknefs  rendered  heavy,  made 
ufe  of  a  fervant  in  mounting  on  horfeback;  in  which 
they  imitated  the  Perfians,  with  whom  it  was  the  com¬ 
mon  cufiom.  Gracchus  caufed  fine  Hones  to  be  placed 
on  each  fide  of  the  great  roads  of  Italy  at  certain  dif- 
tances  from  one  another,  to  help  travellers  to  get  on 
horfeback  without  the  affifiance  of  any  body*. 

Iam  furprifed  that  the  Athenians,  expert  as  they  were 
in  the  art  of  war,  did  not  difiinguifh  that  the  cavalry 
was  the  moH  eflential  part  of  an  army,  efpecially  in  bat¬ 
tles;  and  that  fome  of  their  generals  did  not  turn  their 
attention  that  way,  as  Themifiocles  did  in  regard  to  ma¬ 
ritime  affairs.  Xenophon  was  well  capable  of  render¬ 
ing  them  a  like  fervice  in  refpeft  to  the  cavalry,  of  the 
importance  of  which  he  was  perfeftly  apprized.  He 
wrote  two  treatifes  upon  this  1  ubjefl; ;  one  of  which  re- 

*  AvafoAiw;  /j.ti  Pio/uivot This  word  fignifie}  a  fervant, 

who  helped  his  mafter  to  mount  ou  hoifebaek. 
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gards  the  care  it  is  neceffary  to  take  of  horfes,  and  how 
to  underhand  and  break  them;  to  which  he  adds  the 
exercife  of  the  fquadron ;  both  well  worth  the  reading 
of  all  who  profefs  arms.  In  the  latter  he  hates  the 
means  of  placing  the  cavalry  in  honour,  and  lays  down 
rules  upon  the  art  military  in  general,  which  might  be 
of  very  great  ufe  to  all  thofe  who  are  defigned  lor  the 
trade  of  war. 

I  have  wondered,  in  running  over  this  fecond  treatife, 
to  fee  with  what  care  Xenophon,  a  foldier  and  a  pagan, 
recommends  the  praCtice  oi  religion,  a  veneration  ol  the 
gods,  and  the  neceflity  of  imploring  their  aid  upon  all 
occafions.  He  repeats  this  maxim  in  thirteen  different 
places  of  a  traCl  in  other  refpe&s  brief  enough;  and 
rightly  judging  that  thefe  infinuations  might  give  fome 
people  offence,  he  makes  a  kind  of  apology  tor  them, 
and  concludes  the  piece  with  a  reflection,  which  I  fhall 
repeat  entire  in  this  place.  “  If  any  one,”  fays  he, 
“  wonders  that  I  in  lift  fo  much  here  upon  the  neceffity 
of  not  forming  any  enterprife,  without  firft  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  render  the  divinity  favourable  and  propitious, 
let  him  refleCt,  that  there  are  in  war  athoufand  unfore- 
feen  and  obfeure  conjunctures,  wherein  the  generals, 
vigilant  to  take  advantages,  and  lay  ambufeades  for 
each  other,  from  the  uncertainty  ol  an  enemy’s  mo¬ 
tions,  can  take  no  other  council  than  that  of  the  gods. 
Nothing  is  doubtful  or  obfeure  with  them.  Thev 
unfold  the  future  to  whomfoever  they  pleafe,  on  the 
infpeCtion  of  the  entrails  of  beafts,  by  the  finging  of 
birds,  by  vifions  or  in  dreams.  Now  we  may  pre¬ 
fume  that  the  gods  are  more  inclined  to  illuminate  the 
minds  of  fuch  as  confult  them  not  only  in  urgent  ne- 
ceffities,  but  who  at  all  times,  and  when  no  dangers 
threaten  them,  render  them  all  the  homage  and  adora¬ 
tion  of  which  they  are  capable.” 

It  became  this  great  man  to  give  the  molt  important 
of  inftruftions  to  his  fon  Gryllus,  to  whom  he  addreffes 
the  treatife  we  mention,  and  who,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  was  appointed  to  difeipline  the 
Athenian  cavalry. 
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Sect.  IV.  Of  maritime  Affairs,  Fleets,  and  naval 

Forces. 

IF  the  Athenians  were  inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  refpecf  to  cavalry,  they  carried  it  infinitely  againft 
them  in  naval  affairs,  and  we  have  feen  their  abilities 
that  way  make  them  maflers  at  fea,  and  give  them 
a  great  fuperiority  to  all  the  other  Hates  of  Greece. 
As  this  fabjecl  is  very  neceffary  to  the  underftanding 
many  paffages  in  this  hiftory,  I  final  1  treat  it  more  ex- 
tenfively  than  other  matters,  and  (hall  make  great  ufe  of 
what  the  learned  father  Don  Bernard  de  Montfaucon 
has  faid  of  it  in  his  books  upon  antiquity. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  fliip  were  the  prow  or  head, 
the  poop  or  ftern,  and  the  middle,  called  in  Latin 
carina ,  the  hulk  or  waift. 

The  Prow  was  the  part  in  the  front  of  the  waift  or 
belly  of  the  fhip  ;  it  was  generally  adorned  with  paint¬ 
ings  and  different  fculptures  of  gods,  men,  or  animals. 
The  beak,  called  r  of  rum ,  lay  lower,  and  level  with  the 
water:  it  was  a  piece  of  timber  which  projected  from 
the  prow,  covered  at  the  point  with  brafs,  and  fome- 
times  with  iron.  The  Greeks  termed  it  i^Soaov. 

The  other  end  of  the  fhip,  oppofite  to  the  prow,  was 
called  the  Poop.  There  the  pilot  fat  and  held  the  helm, 
which  was  a  longer  and  larger  oar  than  the  reft. 

The  Waist  was  the  hollow  of  the  veflel,  or  the 
hold. 

The  fhips  were  of  two  kinds.  The  one  was  rowed 
with  oars,  which  were  fnips  of  war,  the  other  carried 
fails,  and  were  veffels  of  burden,  intended  for  commerce 
and  tranfports.  Both  of  them  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
oars  and  fails  together,  but  that  very  rarely.  The  fhips 
of  war  are  alfo  very  often  called  long  fhips  by  authors, 
and  by  that  name  diftinguifhed  from  veffels  of  burden. 

The  long  fhips  were  further  divided  into  two  fpecies ; 
thofe  which  were  called  aEluance  naves,  and  were  very 
light  veffels,  like  our  brigantines  ;  and  thofe  called  only 
long  fhips.  The  firft  were  ufually  termed  open  flips, 
3  becaufe 
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fcecaufe  they  had  no  decks.  Of  thefe  light  veflels  there 
were  fome  larger  than  ordinary,  of  which  fome  had 
twenty,  fome  thirty,  and  others  forty  oars,  halt  on  one 
fide  and  half  on  the  other,  all  02a  the  fame  line. 

The  long  fhips,  which  were  ufed  in  war,  were  of  two 
forts.  Some  had  only  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  fide; 
the  others  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  a  greater  number, 
to  forty;  but  thefe  lafl  were  rather  for  fhow  than  ufe. 

The  long  fhips  of  one  rank  of  oars  were  called 
aphratti ;  that  is  to  fay,  uncovered,  and  had  no  decks : 
this  diftir.guifhed  them  from  the  cataphra&i,  which  had 
decks.  They  had  only  fmall  pieces  to  hand  on,  at  the 
head  and  hern,  in  the  time  of  aftion. 

The  fhips  moft  commonly  ufed  in  the  battles  of  the 
ancients,  were  thofe  which  carried  from  three  to  five 
ranks  or  benches  of  oars,  and  were  called  triremes  and 
quinquer ernes. 

It  is  a  great  quefiion,  and  has  given  occafion  for 
abundance  of  learned  diflertations,  now  thefe  benches 
of  oars  weredifpofed.  Some  will  have  it,  that  they  were 
placed  at  length,  like  the  ranks  of  oars  in  the  modern 
galleys.  Others  maintain, that  the  ranges  ofthebiremes, 
triremes, quinquereir.es, and  fo  on  to  the  number  of  lor- 
ty  in  fome  veffels,  were  one  above  another.  To  fupport 
khis  laft  opinion,  innumerable  paifages  are  cited  from 
ancient  authors,  which  feem  to  leave  no  manner  of 
doubt  in  it,  and  are  confiderably  corroborated  by  the 
column  of  Trajan,  which  reprefents  thefe  ranks  one 
above  another.  Father  Montiaucon,  however,  avers, 
that  all  the  perfons  of  greateft  fkill  in  naval  affairs, 
whom  he  had.  confulted,  declared,  that  the  thing  con¬ 
ceived  in  that  manner,  feemed  to  them  utterly  impof- 
fible.  But  fuch  a  way  of  reafoning  is  a  weak  proof 
againft  the  experience  of  fo  many  ages,  confirmed  by 
fo  many  authors.  It  is  true,  that  in  admitting  thefe 
ranks  of  oars  to  be  difpofed  perpendicularly  one  above 
another,  it  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  how  they  could 
be  worked;  but  in  the  biremes  and  triremes  of  the 
column  of  Trajan,  the  lower  ranks  are  placed  oblique¬ 
ly,  and,  as  it  were,  rifing  by  degrees. 
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In  ancient  times  the  fhips  with  feveral  ranks  of  oars 
were  not  known  :  they  made  ufe  of  long  (hips,  in  which 
the  rowers,  of  whatever  number  they  were,  worked  all 
upon  the  fame  line.  a  Such  was  the  fleet  which  the 
Greeks  fent  againft  Troy.  It  was  compofed  ot  twelve 
hundred  fail,  of  which  the  galleys  of  Boeotia  had  each  a 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  thofe  of  Philofletes 
fifty;  and  this  no  doubt  intends  the  greateft  and  ftnall- 
efl  veffels.  Their  galleys  had  no  decks,  but  were  built 
like  common  boats;  which  is  Hill  praflifed,  fays  Thu¬ 
cydides,  by  the  pirates,  topievent  their  being  fo  foon 
difeovered  at  a  diftance. 

bThe  Corinthians  are  faid-to  have  been  the  firlf  who 
changed  the  form  of  fhips,  and,  inltead  of  fimple  gal¬ 
leys,  made  veflels  with  three  ranks,  in  order  to  add,  by 
the  multiplicity  of  oars,  tothefwiftnefs  and  impetuofity 
of  their  motion.  Their  city,  advantageoufly  fituated 
between  two  feas,  lay  well  for  commerce,  and  ferved  as 
a  ftaple  for  merchandife.  From  their  example,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Corcyra, and  the  tyrantsof  Sicily,  equipped 
alfo  many  galleys  of  three  benches,  a  little  before  the 
war  againft  the  Perfians.  It  was  about  the  fame  time  the 
Athenians,  at  the  warm  inftances  of  Themiftocles,  who 
forefaw  the  war  which  foon  broke  out,  built  fhips  of  the 
fame  form,  the  whole  deck  not  being  yet  in  ufe  ;  and 
from  thenceforth  they  applied  themfelves  to  naval  af¬ 
fairs  with  incredible  ardour  and  fuccefs. 

The  beak  of  the  prow  ( rojlrum )  was  that  part  of  the 
veffel  of  which  moft  ufe  was  made  in  lea-fights.  c  Arif- 
ton  of  Corinth  perfuaded  the  Syracufans,  when  their 
city  was  befieged  by  the  Athenians,  to  make  their 
prows  lower  and  fhorter;  which  advice  gained  them 
the  viffory.  For  the  prows  of  the  Athenian  veflels 
being  very  high  and  very  weak,  their  beaks  flruck  on¬ 
ly  the  parts  above  water,  and  for  that  reafon  did  little 
damage  to  the  enemy’s  fhips;  whereas  the  Syracufans, 
whofe  prows  were  ftrong  and  low,  and  their  beaks  le¬ 
vel  with  the  water,  at  a  fingle  blow  often  funk  the 
triremes  of  the  Athenians. 

*  Tliucyd.  1.  i.  p.  8.  *  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p,  to,  c  Diod.  1.  Xiii .  p-  1 41  • 
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Two  forts  of  people  ferved  on  board  thefe  galleys. 
The  one  were  employed  in  fleering  and  working  the 
fhip,  who  were  the  rowers,  remiges ,  and  the  mariners, 
nauttz.  The  reft  were  foldiers  intended  for  the  fight, 
and  are  meant  in  Greek  by  the  word  izn.Qy.-rxi.  This  dif- 
tinftion  was  not  underftood  in  the  early  times,  when  the 
fame  perfons  rowed,  fought,  and  did  all  the  neceffary 
work  of  the  fhip ;  which  was  alfo  not  wholly  difufed  in 
later  davs.  For  4  Thucydides,  in  defcribing  the  arrival 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  the  fmall  illandot  Sphafteria, 
obferves,  that  only  the  rowers  of  the  loweft  bench  re¬ 
mained  in  the  fhips,and  that  the  reft  went  on  fhore  with 
their  arms. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  rowers  was  very  hard  and 
laborious.  I  have  already  faid,  that  the  rowers,  as  well 
as  mariners,  were  all  citizens  and  freemen,  and  not 
flaves  or  ftrangers  as  in'  thefe  days.  The  rowers  were 
diftinguifhed  by  their  feveral  ftages.  The  lower  rank 
were  called  Thalamitce,  the  middle  Zugitce,  and  the  high- 
eft  Thranitce.  Thucydides  remarks,  that  the  latter  had 
greater  pay  than  the  reft,  becaufe  they  worked  with 
longer  and  heavier  oars  thanthofe  of  the  lower  benches. 
*It  feems  that  the  crew,  in  order  to  aft  in  concert,  and 
with  better  effeft,  were  fometimes  guided  by  the  Ting¬ 
ing  of  a  man,  and  fomet’mes  by  the  found  of  an  inftru- 
ment;  and  this  grateful  harmony  ferved  not  only  to 
regulate  the  motion  of  their  oars,  but  to  diminilh  and 
footh  the  pains  of  their  labour. 

It  is  a  queftion  amongft  the  learned,  whether  there 
was  a  man  to  every  oar  in  thefe  great  (hips,  or  feveral, 
as  in  the  galleys  of  thefe  days.  What  Thucydides  ob¬ 
ferves  on  the  pay  ot  the  Thranitae,  feems  to  imply  that 
they  worked  fingle.  For  if  others  had  fhared  the  work 
with  them,  wherefore  had  they  greater  pay  given  them 
than  thofe  who  managed  an  oar  alone,  as  the  latter  had 
as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  of  the  labour  than  they? 

d  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p  275. 

*  Muficam  mtu.ru  ipfa  videtur  ad  to!era?idosfacilius  [aborts  vduti  muneri  nobis 
dcdifjh.  Siquidem  et  remiges  cantus  hortatur;  nec  Jolum  in  iis  operibus,  in  qui- 
busphrium  conatus  preecunte a/iqua  jucunda  voce  eonfpirat,fcd  etiamjingu/orum 
{ s'igatio  quamlibet  je  rudi  modulations  folatur.  Q u  1  n t  i  l  .  1.  i,  e.  10. 
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Father  Montfaucon.  believes,  that  in  the  veffels  of  five 
ranks  there  might  be  feveral  men  to  one  oar. 

He  who  took  care  of  the  whole  crew,  and  command¬ 
ed  the  veffel,  was  called  nauclents »  and  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  officer.  The  fecond  was  the  pilot, guberna-tor  \  his 
place  was  in  the  poop,  where  he  held  the  helm  in  his 
hand,  and  fleered  the  veffel.  His  fkill  confided  in 
knowing  the  coafts,  ports,  rocks,  fhoals,  and  efpecially 
the  winds  and  liars;  for  before  the  invention  of  the 
compafs,  the  pilot  had  nothing  to  direct  him  during  the 
night  but  the  flars. 

2.  The  foldiers,  who  fought  in  the  (hips,  were  arm¬ 
ed  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  land  forces. 
eThe  Athenians,  at  the  battle  of  Salamin,  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourfeore  veffels,  and  in  each  of  them  eigh¬ 
teen  fighting  men,  four  of  whom  were  archers,  and  the 
red  heavy-armed  troops.  The  officer  who  commanded 
thefe  foldiers  was  called  and  the  commander 

of  the  whole  fleet  vscaxpuGfo  or  ippcruyo!. 

We  cannot  oxaftly  fay  the  number  of  foldiers,  mari¬ 
ners,  and  rowers,  that  ferved  on  board  each  fhip;  but 
it  generally  amounted  to  two  hundred,  more  or  lefs,  as 
appears  from  Herodotus’s  eflimate  ol  the  Perfi an  fleet 
in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  in  ether  places  where  he 
mentions  that  of  the  Greeks.  I  mean  here  the  great  vef¬ 
fels,  the  triremes,  which  were  the  fpecies  moft  in  ufe. 

The  pay  of  thofe  who  ferved  in  thefe  fhips  varied  ve¬ 
ry  much  at  different  times.  When  young  Cyrus  arriv¬ 
ed  in  Afiaf,  it  was  only  three  oboli,  which  was  half  a 
drachma,  or  fivepence  ;  and  the  *  treaty  between  the 
Perfians  and  Lacedaemonians  was  concluded  upon  this 
foot;  which  gives  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  ufual  pay 
was  three  oboli.  Cyrus,  at  Lyfander’s  requeft,  added  a 
fourth,  which  made  fixpence  halfpenny  a  day.  g  It 
was  often  raifed  to  a  whole  drachma,  about  ten-pence 

*  Plut.  in  Themift.  p.  1 1  g.  f  Xenoph.  Hift  li.  p.  441. 

s  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  431. 

*This  treaty  flipulated,  that  the  Perfian,  [hould  pay  thirty  minte  a 
month  for  each  fhip,  which  was  half  a  talent ;  the  whole  amounted  to 
three  oboli  a  day  for  every  man  that  ferved  on  board. 


French* 
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French.  In  the  fleet  fitted  out  againfl:  Sicily  the  Athe¬ 
nians  gave  a  drachma  a  day  to  the  troops.  The  fum  of 
fixty  talents11*,  which  the  people  of  Egefta  advanced 
the  Athenians  monthly  for  the  maintaining  of  fixty 
{hips,  {flows  that  the  pay  of  each  velTel  for  a  month 
amounted  to  a  talent,  that  is  to  fay,  to  three  thoufand 
livres ;  which  fuppofes,  that  each  {hip’s  company  con¬ 
fided  of  two  hundred  men,  each  of  whom  received  a 
drachma  or  ten-pence  a  day.  As  the  officers’  pay  was 
higher,  the  republic  perhaps  either  turniffied  the  over¬ 
plus,  or  it  was  deducted  out  of  the  total  of  the  fum  ad¬ 
vanced  for  a  veflel,  by  abating  fometning  in  the  pay  of 
the  private  men. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  land  troops  as  has  been 
faid  of  the  feamen,  except  that  the  hone  had  double 
their  pay.  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  pay  of  the  foot 
was  three  oboli  a  day,  and  that  it  was  augmented  accord¬ 
ing  to  times  and  occafions.  ‘Thimbron,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian,  when  he  marched  againll  Tiffaphernes,  pro- 
mi  fed  a  daricka  month  to  each  foldier,twoto  a  captain, 
and  four  to  the  colonels.  Now  a  darick  a  month  is  four 
oboli  aday.  YoungCyrus,toanimate  his  troops,  whom 
a  too  long  march  had  difcouraged,  inftead  of  one  da¬ 
rick,  promifed  one  and  a  half  to  each  foldier,  which 
amounted  to  a  drachma,  or  ten-pence  French  a  day. 

It  may  be  afked  how  the  Lacedaemonians,  whofe  iron 
coin,  the  only  fpecie  current  amongft  them,  would  go 
no  where  elfe,  could  maintain  armies  by  fea  and  land, 
and  where  they  found  money  for  their  fubfiftence.  1c 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  they  raifed  it,  as  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  did,  by  contributions  from  their  allies,  and  {fill 
more  from  the  cities  to  which  they  gave  liberty  and 
protection,  or  from  thofe  they  had  conquered  from 
their  enemies.  Their  fecond  fund  for  paying  their  fleet 
and  armies  was  the  aids  they  drew  from  the  king  of 
Perfia,  as  we  have  feenon  feveral  occafions. 

h  Thucyri.  1,  Vi.  p.  41 5.  ’  Xenoph.  Expcdit.  Cyr.  1.  vii. 

*  About.  8400)  ,  lterling. 
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Sect.  V.  Peculiar  CharaCler  of  the  Athenians. 

PLUTARCH  furnifhes  uswith  almofl  allthe  matter 
upon  this  head.  Every  body  knows  how  well  he 
fucceeds  in  copying  nature  in  his  portraits,  and  how 
proper  a  perfon  he  was  to  trace  the  character  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  whofe  genius  and  manners  he  had  ftudied  with  fo 
profound  an  attention. 

“  k  i.  *The  people  of  Athens,”  fays  Plutarch, 
“  were  eafily  provoked  to  anger,  and  as  eafily  induced 
to  refume  their  fentiments  of  benevolence  and  com¬ 
panion.”  Hiflory  fupplies  us  with  an  infinitude  of 
examples  of  this  kind.  The  fentence  of  death  paffed 
againft  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene,  and  revoked  the 
next  day:  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  generals,  and 
that  of  Socrates,  both  followed  with  an  immediate  re¬ 
pentance  and  the  moft  lively  grief. 

“II.  +  Thev  were  better  pleafed  with  penetrating, 
and  aimoil  guefling  an  affair  of  themfelves,  than  to 
give  themfelves  leifure  to  be  informed  in  it  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  in  all  its  extent.” 

Nothing  is  more  furprifing  than  this  circumflance  in 
their  character,  which  it  is  very  hard  to  conceive,  and 
feems  almofl  incredible.  Artificers,  hufbandmen,  fol- 
diers,  mariners,  are  generally  a  dull,  heavy  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  very  grofs  in  their  conceptions;  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Athens  were  of  a  quite  different  turn.  They  had 
naturally  an  amazing  penetration,  vivacity,  and  even 
delicacy  of  wit. 

I  have  already  mentioned  what  happened  to  Theo- 
phraflus.  y  He  was  cheapening  fomething  of  an  old 
woman  at  Athensthat  foldherbs :  “  No,  Mr.  Stranger,  ’ 
laid  fhe,  “  you  ihall  have  it  tor  no  lefs.”  He  was 
ftrangely  furprifed  to  fee  himfeif  treated  as  a  flranger, 

k  Plui.  in  prarcept,  reip.  gcr.  p.  793. 

*  O  h, A Owccixy  rjnii’ih;  cri  o~y>r> ,  iv^iiar^cTo;  nso;  c\:cv. 

+  O'ix;  vnosocty,  >,  licarzccQai  y.a.9  nroytav  Of. 

\Cam  Theophrjflus  pcrcontarctur  ex  anicula  quadam.  quanti  illiquid  venderct, 
et  rtfpondijfd  ilia,  atquc  addidijjct:  hofpes,  non  pote  minor  is ;  tidil  molcfie,  fe 
ru  n  rjjvgcre  hojpitis  Jpeciem :,  cum  cUalcm  agent  Athcnis ,  opt’.rneque  loqucrdur- 
Cic  de  Clar.  Orat.  n.  iz. 
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who  had  paffed  almoft  his  whole  life  at  Athens,  and 
who  piqued  himfelf  upon  excelling  all  others  in  the 
elegance  of  his  language.  It  was,  however,  from  that 
{he  knew  he  was  not  of  her  country.  We  have  faid, 
that  the  Athenian  foldiers  knew  the  fine  paffages  of 
Euripides  by  heart.  Thefe  artificers  and  foldiers,  from 
affiftingat  the  public  deliberations,  were  betides  verfed 
in  the  affairs  of  ftate,  and  underftood  every  thing  at 
half  a  word.  We  may  judge  ol  this  from  the  orations 
of  Demolthenes,  whole  ftyle  we  know  is  ardent, 
brief,  and  coneife. 

“  III.  *  As  they  naturally  inclined  to  relieve  per- 
fons  of  a  low  condition  and  mean  circumftances,  fo 
were  they  fond  of  converfations  feafoned  with  plea- 
fantry,  and  proper  to  make  people  laugh.” 

^hey  affiff ed  perfons  of  a  mean  condition,  becaufe 
from  fuch  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  in  regard  to 
their  liberty,  and  fawin  them  the  characters  of  equality 
and  refemblance  with  themfelves.  They  loved  plea- 
fantry,  and  fhcwed  in  that  they  were  men ;  but 
men  abounding  with  humanity  and  indulgence,  who 
underftood  raillery,  who  were  not  prone  to  take  of¬ 
fence,  nor  over  delicate  in  point  of  the  refpeCt  to  be 
paid  them.  One  day,  when  the  aftembly  was  fully 
formed,  and  the  people  had  already  taken  their  places 
and  fat  down,  Cleon,  after  having  made  them  wait  his 
coming  a  great  while,  appeared  at  laft  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  upon  his  head,  and  defired  the  people  to  adjourn 
their  deliberations  to  the  next  day.  “  For  to-day,”  faid 
he,  “  I  hav'e  bufinefs.  I  have  been  facrificing  to  the 
gods,  and  am  to  entertain  fome  ftrangers,  my  friends, 
at  fupper.”  The  Athenians,  fetting  up  a  laugh,  rofe 
and  broke  up  the  aftembly.  At  Carthage  fuch  a  plea- 
fantry  would  have  coft  any  man  his  life,  that  had  pre¬ 
fumed  to  vent  it,  and  to  take  fuch  a  liberty  with  a 
f  proud,  haughty,  jealous,  niorofe  people,  of  a  genius 

1  Xenoph.  de  Athen,  Rep.  p.  691, 

*  ClcrTTEp  7mv  rot;  cuo^ol;  yt,  rccXFivoi;  fi&jGztv  artu; 

Xo ywv  rv;  ttcuynwSetg  yc,  yiXomg  cccriret^zlru  ?£  7rport(xct, 

t  IRxpsy,  <naj9tw tjv;  Treuhay  >9  Xf4^v  >4  tfvcXTjoov. 
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averfe  to  complacency,  and  lefs  inclined  to  humour. 
Upon  another  occafion  the  orator  Stratocles, having  in¬ 
formed  the  people  of  a  victory,  and  in  confequence 
caufed  facrifices  to  be  offered,  three  days  after  news 
cameofthe  defeat  of  the  army.  As  the  people  expreff- 
ed  their  difcontent  and  refentment  upon  the  falfe  in¬ 
formation,  he  afked  them,  “  of  whatthey  had  to  com¬ 
plain,  and  what  harm  he  had  done  them,  in  making 
them  pafs  three  days  more  agreeably  than  they  would 
elfe  have  done  ?” 

“  IV.  *  They  were  pleafed  with  hearing  themfelves 
praifed,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  railed  at,  or  criti- 
cifed.  The  leaf!  acquaintance  with  Ariftophanes  and 
Demofthenes  will  fhew,  with  what  addrefs  and  effedl 
they  employed  praifes  and  criticifm  with  regard  to  the 
people  of  Athens. 

m  When  the  republic  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity, 
fays  the  fame  Plutarch  in  another  place,  the  Athenian 
people  diverted  themfelves  with  the  orators  who  flatter¬ 
ed  them:  but  in  important  affairs,  and  emergencies  of 
the  ftate,  they  became  ferious,  and  gave  the  preference 
to  thofe,  whofe  cuftotn  it  had  been  to  oppofe  their  un- 
juft  defires;  fuch  as  Pericles,  Phocion,  and  Demof- 
thenes. 

“  V.  dThey  kept  thofe  who  governed  them  in  awe, 
and  fliewed  their  humanity  even  to  their  enemies.” 

The  people  of  Athens  made  good  life  of  the  talents 
of  thofe  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  elo¬ 
quence  and  prudence;  but  they  were  full  of  fufpicion, 
and  kept  themfelves  always  on  their  guard  againft  their 
fuperiority  of  genius  and  ability :  they  took  pleafure  in 
reftraining  their  courage,  and  leffening  their  glory  and 
reputation.  This  may  be  judged  from  the  oftracifm, 
which  was  inftituted  only  as  a  curb  on  thofe,  whofe 
merit  and  popularity  ran  too  high,  and  which  fpared 

m  Plut.  in  Phocian,  p.  746.  - 

*  Tat;  fs.iv  tTfaiyaciv  avrav  fj.a\t^a  yutvit,  tji;  h  cy. lorfacnv  tixtrn  £1/- 

+  tpjGia;  fj-iv  aXf1  twv  ao)(cVTu.'y,  ura  fthay(lpTT&  a^f  rwv  Tro'kafjt.tiuv. 
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neither  the  greateft  nor  the  moft  worthy  perfons.  The 
hatred  of  tyranny  and  tyrants,  which  was  in  a  manner 
innate  in  the  Athenians,  made  them  extremely  jealous 
and  apprehenfive  for  their  liberty,  with  regard  to  thofe 
who  governed. 

As  to  what  relates  to  their  enemies,  they  did  not  treat 
them  with  rigour ;  they  did  not  make  an  infolent  ule 
of  viftory,  nor  exercife  any  cruelty  towards  the  van¬ 
quished.  The  amnefty  decreed  after  the  tyranny  ot  the 
Thirty,  Shows  that  they  could  forget  the  injuries  which 
had  been  done  them. 

To  thefe  different  chara&eriftics  which  Plutarch 
unites.in  the  fame  paffage  of  his  works,  fome  others  may 
be  added,  extra&ed  principally  from  the  fame  author. 

“  VI.  It  was  from  this  *  fund  of  humanity  and  be¬ 
nevolence,  of  which  I  have  now  fpoken*  and  which  was 
natural  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  fo  attentive  to 
the  rules  of  politenefs,  and  fo  delicate  in  point  of  juft 
behaviour;  qualities  one  would  not  expeft  to  find 
among  the  common  people.  n  In  the  war  againft  Phi¬ 
lip  of  Macedon,  having  intercepted  one  of  his  cou¬ 
riers,  they  read  all  the  letters  he  carried,  except  that  of 
Olympias  his  wife,  which  they  returned  Sealed  up  and 
unopened,  out  of  regard  to  conjugal  love  and  Secrecy, 
the  rights  of  which  are  facred,  and  ought  to  be  refpeft- 
ed  even  amongft  enemies.  The  fame  Athenians  hav¬ 
ing  decreed,  that  a  ftrifil  Search  Should  be  made  after 
the  prefents  diftributed  by  Harpalus  amongft  the  ora¬ 
tors,  would  not  fuffer  the  houfe  of  Callicles,  who  was 
lately  married,  to  be  vifited,  out  of  refpefi?  for  his 
bride,  not  long  brought  home.  Such  behaviour  is  not 
very  common,  and  upon  like  occafions  people  do  not 
Hand  much  upon  forms  and  politenefs. 

“  VII.  The  tafte  of  the  Athenians  for  all  arts  and 
fciences  is  too  well  known  to  require  dwelling  long 
upon  it  in  this  place.  Befides  which,  I  fhall  have  oc- 
■eafion  to  fpeak  of  it  with  fome  extent  elfewhere.  But 

0  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  898. 

*  narfiov  avToij  it,  »i»  to  <pix«v0£w7rov«  In  Pelop.  p.  280. 
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we  cannot  fee  without  admiration  a  people  compofed 
for  the  moft  part,  as  I  have  faid  before,  of  artifans, 
hufbandmen,  foldiers,  and  mariners,  carry  delicacy  of 
tafte  in  every  kind  to  fo  high  a  degree  of  perfection, 
which  feems  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  more  exalted 
condition  and  a  noble  education. 

“  VIII.  It  is  no  lefs  wonderful,  that  this  people* 
fhould  have  fuch  great  views,  and  rofe  fo  high  in  their 
pretenfions.  In  the  war  Alcibiades  made  them  under¬ 
take,  filled  with  vaft  projeCts  and  unbounded  hopes, 
they  did  not  confine  themfelves  to  the  taking  of  Syra- 
cufe,  or  the  conqueft  of  Sicily,  but  had  already  added 
Italy,  Peloponnefus,  Lybia,  the  Carthaginian  Hates, 
and  the  empire  of  the  fea  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
Their  enterprife  failed,  but  they  had  formed  it;  and 
the  taking  of  Syracufe,  which  feemed  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  might  have  enabled  them  to  put  it  in  execution. 

“  IX.  The  fame  people,  fo  great,  and,  one  may  fay, 
fo  haughty  in  their  projeCts,  had  nothing  of  that  cha¬ 
racter  in  other  refpeCts.  In  what  regarded  the  expence 
of  the  table,  drefs,  f  urniture,  private  buildings,  and,  in 
a  word,  private  life,  they  were  frugal,  fimple,  modefl, 
and  poor;  but  fumptuous  and  magnificent  in  all  things 
public,  and  capable  of  doing  honour  to  the  Hate. 
Their  victories,  conquefls,  wealth,  and  continual  com¬ 
munication  with  the  people  of  Afia  Minor,  introduc¬ 
ed  neither  luxury,  gluttony,  pomp,  nor  vain  profufion 
among  them.  °  Xenophon  obferves,  that  a  citizen 
could  not  be  diftinguiffied  from  a  Have  by  his  drefs. 
The  richefl  inhabitants,  and  the  moft  famous  generals, 
were  not  afhamed  to  go  to  market  themfelves. 

It  was  very  glorious  for  Athens  to  have  produced 
and  formed  fo  many  excellent  perfons  in  the  arts  of 
war  and  government ;  in  philofophy,  eloquence,  poefy, 
painting,  feuipture,  and  architecture:  of  having  fur- 
jiifhed  alone  more  great  men  in  every  kind  than  any 
ether  city  of  the  world;  if  perhaps  we  except  Rome, 

0  De  Rep.  Athcn.  p.  693. 

*  M;yrt  fgoysi  p.Jj'nXwy  OQ'yilcH.  PlOI. 
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which  *  had  imbibed  learning  and  arts  from  her,  and 
knew  how  to  apply  her  leffons  to  the  bed  advantage ; 
of  having  been  in  fome  fort  the  fchool,  and  tutor  of 
almoft  the  whole  univerfe;  of  having  ferved,  and  dill 
continuing  to  ferve,  as  the  model  for  nations,  which 
pique  themfelves  mod  upon  the  excellency  of  tade  ; 
in  a  -word,  of  having  taught  the  language,  and  pre¬ 
scribed  the  laws  of  all  that  regards  the  talents  and  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  mind.  The  part  of  this  hidory,  where¬ 
in  I  Shall  treat  the  Sciences  and  learned  men,  that  ren¬ 
dered  Greece  illudrious,  with  the  arts  alfo,  and  thofe 
who  excelled  in  them,  will  Set  this  in  a  clear  light. 

“  X.  I  Shall  conclude  this  description  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  with  one  more  attribute,  which  cannot  be  denied 
them,  and  appears  evidently  in  all  their  actions  and 
enterprises;  and  that  is,  their  ardent  love  of  liberty. 
This  was  their  darling  paffion  and  great  principle  of 
policy.  We  fee  them,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  the  Perfians,  Sacrifice  every  thing  to  the 
liberty  of  Greece.  They  abandoned,  without  the  lead 
regret,  their  lands,  edates,  city,  and  houfes,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  their  diips,  in  order  to  fight  the  common 
enemy,  whofe  view  was  to  enllave  them.  What  could 
be  more  glorious  for  Athens,  than,  when  all  the  allies 
were  trembling  at  the  vad  offers  made  her  by  the  king 
of  Perfia,  to  anfwer  his  ambaffador  by  the  mouth  of 
p  Aridides,  that  all  the  gold  and  Silver  in  the  world  w’as 
not  capable  of  tempting  them  to  fell  their  own,  or  the 
liberty  of  Greece?  It  was  from  Such  generous  Senti¬ 
ments  that  the  Athenians  not  only  became  the  bulwark 
of  Greece,  but  preferved  the  red  ol  Europe,  and  all  the 
wedern  world,  from  the  invafion  of  the  Perfians. 

Thefe  great  qualities  were  mingled  with  great  de- 
fefts,  often  the  very  reverie  of  them,  Such  as  we  may 

PPJut.  in  Ariftid.  p.  324. 

*  Grcctia  capta  f:rum  vi&orem  cepil,  et  artes 

Jntulil  agrejli  Latio.  Hoiiat.  Epift,  I,  1.  2. 

Greece  taken,  took  her  favage  viftors  hearts, 

And  polifh'd  ruftic  Latmm  with  her  arts. 

T  2 
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imagine  in  a  fluftuating,  light,  inconftant,  capricious- 
people,  as  the  Athenians. 

Sect.,  VI.  Comnon  Char  after  of  tic  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians. 

I  CANNOT  refufe  giving  a  place  here  to  what  Mr. 

Boffuit  fays  upon  the  charafter  ol  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  and  Athenians.  The  palfage  is  long,  but  will 
not  appear  fo,  and  includes  all  that  is  wanting  to  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  both  thofe  people. 

Amongft  all  the  republics  of  which  Greece  was 
compofed,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  were  undoubtedly 
the  principal.  No  people  could  have  more  wit  than 
the  Athenians,  nor  more  folid  fenfe  than  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians.  Athens  affe&ed  pleafure ;  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  way  of  life  was  hard  and  laborious.  Both  loved 
glory  and  liberty  ;  but  the  liberty  of  Athens  tended  to 
licence ;  and  controlled  by  fevere  laws  at  Lacedaemon, 
the  more  reftrained  it  was  at  home,  the  more  ardent  it 
was  to  extend  itfelf  in  rule  abroad.  Athens  was  alfo 
for  reigning,  but  upon  another  principle,  in  which  in- 
terefl  had  a  fhare  with  glory.  Her  citizens  excelled 
in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  fovereignty  at  fea  had 
enriched  her.  To  continue  in  the  foie  poffefhon  of  all 
commerce,  there  was  nothing  fhe  would  not  have  fub- 
jefted  to  her  power;  and  her  riches,  which  infpired 
this  palhon,  fupplied  her  with  the  means  of  gratifying 
it.  On  the  contrary,  at  Lacedaemon  money  was  in 
contempt.  As  all  the  laws  tended  to  make  the  latter 
a  military  republic,  the  glory  of  arms  was  the  foie  ob- 
je£l  that  engrofTed  her  citizens.  From  thence  fhe  na¬ 
turally  affected  dominion :  and  the  more  fhe  was  above 
intereft,  the  more  fhe  abandoned  herfelf  to  ambition. 

Lacedaemon,  from  her  regular  life,  was  fteady  and 
determinate  in  her  maxims  and  meafures.  Athens  was 
more  lively  and  aftive,  and  the  people  too  much  maf- 
ters.  Their  laws  and  philofophy  had  indeed  the  moll 
happy  effects  upon  fuch  exqmfite  natural  parts  as 

theirs, 
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theirs,  but  reafon  alone  was  not  capable  of  keeping 
them  within  due  bounds.  s  A  wife  Athenian,  who 
knew  admirably  the  genius  of  his  country,  informs 
us,  that  fear  was  neceffary  to  thofe  too  ardent  and 
free  fpirits;  and  that  it  was  impoffible  to  govern  them, 
after  the  vittory  at  Salamin  had  removed  their  fears 
of  the  Perfians. 

Two  things  then  ruined  them,  the  glory  of  their 
great  attions,  and  the  fuppofed  fecurity  of  their  prefent 
condition.  The  magiftrates  were  no  longer  heard,  and 
as  Perfia  was  affli&ed  with  exceffive  flavery,  fo  Athens, 
fays  Plato,  experienced  all  the  evils  of  exceffive  liberty, 

Thofe  two  great  republics,  fo  contrary  in  their  man¬ 
ners  and  conduft,  interfered  with  each  other  in  the  de- 
fign  they  had  each  formed  of  fubje&ing  all  Greece; 
fo  that  they  were  always  enemies,  more  from  the  con¬ 
trariety  of  their  intereffs,  than  the  incompatibility  of 
their  humours. 

The  Grecian  cities  were  againft  fubmitting  to  the 
dominion  of  either  the  one  or  the  other;  for,  befides 
the  defire  of  preferving  their  liberty,  they  found  the 
empire  of  thofe  two  republics  too  grievous  to  bear. 
That  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  fevere.  That  peo¬ 
ple  were  obferved  to  have  fomething  almoft  brutal  in 
their  chara&er.  1  A  government  too  rigid,  and  a  life 
too  laborious,  rendered  their  tempers  too  haughty, 
auftere,  and  imperious  in  power:  befides  which  they 
could  never  expeft  to  live  in  peace  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  city,  which  being  formed  for  war,  could  not 
fupport  itfelf,  but  by  continuing  perpetually  in  arms. 
“So  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  capable  of  attaining 
to  command,  and  all  the  world  were  afraid  they  ffiould 
do  fo. 

x  The  Athenians  were  naturally  obliging  and  agree¬ 
able.  Nothing  was  more  delightful  to  behold  than 
their  city,  in  which  feafls  and  games  were  perpetual, 
where  wit,  liberty,  and  the  various  paffions  of  men 

■  Plat.  1.  iii.  d«  Leg.  *  Ariftot.  Polit.  1.  i.  p.  4. 

“  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Lacoa,  *  flat,  de  Rep. ),  viii. 
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daily  exhibited  new  objefts :  but  the  inequality  of  their 
conduct  difgufted  their  allies,  and  was  ftill  more  in- 
fupportable  to  their  otvn  fubje&s.  It  was  impoflible 
for  them  not  to  experience  the  extravagance  and  ca¬ 
price  of  a  flattered  people,  that  is  to  fay,  according  to 
Plato,  fomething  more  dangerous  than  the  fame  ex- 
cefles  in  a  prince  vitiated  by  flattery. 

Thefe  two  cities  did  not  permit  Greece  to  continue 
in  repofe.  We  have  feen  the  Pel oponneflan  and  other 
wars,  which  were  always  occafioned,  or  fomented,  by 
the  jealoufy  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens.  But  the  fame 
jealoufies  which  involved  Greece  in  troubles,  fupport- 
ed  it  in  fome  meafure,  and  prevented  its  falling  into 
the  dependance  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe 
republics. 

The  Perfians  foon  perceived  this  condition  of  Greece, 
and  accordingly  the  whole  myftery  of  their  politics 
confifted  in  keeping  up  thofe  jealoufles,  and  fomenting 
thofe  divifions.  Lacedaemon,  which  was  the  moft  am¬ 
bitious,  was  the  firft  that  gave  them  occafion  to  enter 
into  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks.  They  engaged  in  them 
from  the  foie  view  of  making  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  whole  nation ;  and  induftrious  to  weaken  the  Greeks 
by  their  own  arms,  they  waited  only  the  opportunity 
to  crufh  them  all  together.  ?  The  ftates  of  Greece  in 
their  wars  already  regarded  only  the  king  of  Perfia, 
whom  they  called  the  Great  King,  or  the  king,  by  way 
of  eminence,  as  if  they  had  already  been  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  fubjefts.  But  it  was  impoflible  that  the  an¬ 
cient  lpirit  of  Greece  fhould  not  revive,  when  they 
were  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  flavery,  and  the 
hands  of  the  Barbarians. 

The  petty  kings  of  Greece  undertook  to  oppofe  this 
great  king,  and  to  ruin  his  empire.  z  With  a  fmall 
army,  but  bred  in  tire  difcipline  we  have  related,  Age- 
fllaus  king  of  Sparta,  made  the  Perfians  tremble  in  Afia 
Minor,  and  fhowed  it  was  not  impoflible  to  fubvert 
their  power.  The  divifions  of  Greece  alone  put  a  flop 
y  Plat,  1.  3,  de  leg.  liberal.  Panegyr.  *  Pelyb.  1.  3. 
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to  his  conquefts.  The  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thou- 
fand,  %vho  after  the  death  of  young  Cyrus,  made  their 
way  in  a  hoftile  manner  through  the  whole  Perfian  em¬ 
pire,  and  returned  into  their  own  country ;  that  aftion, 
I  fay,  demonftratcd  to  Greece  more  than  ever,  that 
their  foldierv  was  invincible,  and  fuperior  to  all  op- 
pofers;  and  that  only  their  domeftic  divifions  could 
i'ubject  them  to  an  enemy  too  weak  to  refill  their  unit¬ 
ed  force. 

We  lhall  fee  in  the  feries  of  this  hillory,  by  what 
methods  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  taking  advantage  of 
thefe  divifions,  came  at  length,  between  addrefs  and 
force,  to  make  himfelf  little  lefs  than  the  fovereign  of 
Greece,  and  to  oblige  the  whole  nation  to  march  un¬ 
der  his  colours  againft  the  common  enemy.  What  he 
had  only  planned,  his  fon  Alexander  brought  to  per¬ 
fection;  and  fhowed  the  wondering  world,  how  much 
ability  and  valour  avail  againft  the  molt  numerous  ar¬ 
mies  and  the  molt  formidable  preparations. 
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